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Theological  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,.,. Tht 
Human  and  Divine  A'ature  of  Christ .  ...Enmity  of  the  Patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. ...St.  Syril  and  JS.'esto- 
rius....  Third  General  Council  of  JEjihesus..., Heresy  of  JEuty- 
ches.. ..Fourth  General  Council  of  Chalceclon... .Civil aiid  Eccle- 
siastical Discord. ...Intolerance  of  Justinian. ...The  Three  Chap- 
ters....The  Monothelite  Controversy. ...State  of  the  Oriental 
Sects:. ...I.  The  JSfestoriajis... .11.  The  Jacobites... .III.  The Ma- 
rQnites....l\.  The  Armenians. ...W.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians, 

AFTER  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  CHAP. 

peace  and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  ^^^^I- 

But  the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  andrr,,    • 

'■  .   ,  The  mcar- 

they  were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  prac-nation  of 
tise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  ^^^^' 
the  disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
Incarnation;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  perni- 
cious to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  the 
present  chapter,  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of 
the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  san- 
guinary contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  church.' 

1  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquir)',  which  1  have 
studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress  ?...If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  fact  or 
reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every  line  would  demand  a  string 
VOL.  YI,  B 
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CHAP.       LA  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  proselytes, 

XLVII.  1^^^  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the 

,    ,  Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinQ:uished. 

I.  A  pure  '  _  _ '  ° 

man  to  the  only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the 
louites.  ]YTQg.^j^  rites.  Their  churches  have  disappeared,  their  books 
are  obliterated;  their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  lati- 
tude of  faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  v/ould  be 
variously  moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hun- 
dred years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse 
these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divi- 
nity of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy 
and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their 
hopes  above  an  human  and  temporal  Messiah.^    If  they  had 

of  testimonies,  and  every  nota  would  sv.ell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the 
numberless  passages  of  antiquity  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are 
comiiiled,  digested,  ar.d  illustrated,  by  PctJi'ius  and  Le  C.erc,  by  Beaitsobre z.nA 
Mosheivi.  1  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  theic  respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or 
remote  object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  brrrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses  : 

1 .  Tlie  D'.r^tnata  Theologica  of  Petavius,  are  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and 
compass  ;  the  volumes  which  rela.e  solely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  fifth 
and  sixii,  of  837  pages),  are  divided  into  xvi  books. ..the  first  of  history,  the 
iremainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and 
correct ;  his  latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  profotmd  and  well 
connected  :  but  he  is  tlie  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the 
enemy  of  iru  h  and  candour,  as  often  as  thevs-rt  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

2.  The  Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amster- 
dam, 1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was  free  both 
in  his  temper  and  .si.ua  ion  ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  narrow  ;  he 
reduces  the  reason  or  f.  lly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and 
his  impartiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and  soinetimes  tainted,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  fathers.  See  the  heretics  (Corinthians,  1  x;  .  Ebionites,  ciii. 
Carpocratians,  cxx.  Valeminians,  cx.\i.  Basilidlans,  c,\xiii.  Marcionites, 
cxli,  &c.)  under  their  pn.^per  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manicheisme 
(Amsterdam,  1734,  1739,  in  two  vols,  in  quarto,  with  a  posthumous  disser- 
taiion  sur  les  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure 
of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  incom- 
parable art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself  by  turns 
into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  an  heretic.  Yet  his  refinement  is  some- 
times excessive  :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  favour  of  the  weaker  side, 

g|^  and,  while  he  gi'.ards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allcw  sufficient  scope  for 
*  superstition  and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader 

to  any  point  that  he  wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius,  less 
independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mo- 
sheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus 
Chri.stianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt,  1753,  in  quarto),  see  the  Naza- 
renes and  Ebionites,  p.  172. ..179.  328.. .332.  The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179, 
Sec.  CerintAiw,  p.  196...2U2.  Basilides,  p.  352.. .361.  Carpocrares,  p.  363... 
367.  Valentinus,  p.  371...389.  Marcion,  p.  404...410.  The  Manichaeans, 
p.  829... 837,  Sec. 

2  Kcc<  yxp  TTccvTsg  t/f^eii  roi  Xpi^ov  ccv6peo-srov  ef  otvipai-eruv  zrpc<roa- 
KUfcev  yiviia-crS-xi^  says  the  Jewish  Tryphon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  2U7.)  m  he 
name 'jf  hi|,coiintrymeii ;  and  the  m?tdern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their 
thoughts  from  money  to  rel  gion^  still  hold  the  same  language,  and  allege  the 
bieitU  t«use  of  the  prophets. 
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courage  to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  CHAP, 
garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  c?elestial 
character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.^  The  fa- 
miliar companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conversed  with 
their  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the  actions  of  ra- 
tional and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  man- 
hood, was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and  wis- 
dom J  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of 
mankind  ;  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had  likewise 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice  ;  and  al- 
though the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  vii'tues 
of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  coun- 
try, may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanit}^ 
The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people  who 
held,  wnth  intrepid  faith,  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days^  had  cured  dis- 
eases, raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical 
style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr, 
the  adoptive  title  of  Son  or  God. 

Yet  in  the   insufficient  creed  of  the   Nazarenes  and  the  His  birth 
Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintl)-  noticed  between  the  here-^^j^^^^^' 
tics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who 
revered  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid 
of  an  earthly  father.     The  incredulity  of  the  former  was 
countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the 
legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,   Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  his  lineal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inhe-''*^    ^.  v 
ritance  of  Judah.    But  the  secret  and  authentic  history  has 
been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,'*  which  these  sectaries  long  preserved  in  the 
original  Hebrew*  as  the  sole  evidence  of  their  faith.   The 

3  Clv.-ysostom  (Basnage,  Hist.desjuifs,  tom.  v  c.  9.  p.  183),  and  Athana- 
sius  (Perav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  i.  c  2.  p.  5),  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  d.viiiity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or  his  aposdes. 

4  The  I  wo  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies 
(Epiphan.  Hxres.  xxx.  13);  and  th^miracul^us  concept  on  is  ^ne  of  the  last 
articles  wh  ch  Dr.  Priestley  has  cunailed  from  his  scanty  creed. 

5  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jew- 
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CHAP,  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,  conscious  of  his  own  chas- 
XLVII.  ^jj.y^  "vvere  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his 
wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as  this  distant 
and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall  under  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  historian,  he  must  have  listened  to  the  same 
voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  conception  of  a 
virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the  ineffable  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example 
or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,^  the  Jews^  were  persuaded 
of  the  pre-existence,transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls; 
and  Providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were 
confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which 
they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state. ^  But  the  degrees  of 
purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable.  It  mav  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  hu- 
man spirits  was  infused  into  the  oftspring  of  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;^  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his  vo- 

ish  converts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom  :  the  fact  is  at- 
tested by  a  chain  of  fathers... Papias,  Irensens,  Origen,  Jerom,  &c.  It  is  de- 
voutly believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casaubon,  Grotius,  and 
Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  protestant  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost  ;  and  we  may  accuse  the  dilligence  ox 
fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches,  who  have  preferred  the  unauthorised  version 
of  some  nameless  Greek.  Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek 
text  as  the  original  gospel,  dcpi'ive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Kist.  Critique,  8-;c.  torn.  iii.  c.  5... 
9.  p.  4".. .101.  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

6  The  metaphysics  cf  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan,  1.  i), 
and  Maximus  of  Tyre  (Disscrtat.  xvi),  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue, 
which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  pevplex,  the  readers  cf  the  Pluedrus,  the 
Fhadon,  and  the  Laii)s  of  Plato. 

7  The  disciples  of  Jeius  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  be- 
fore he  v.'as  born  (John,  ix.  2),  and  the  Phai-isees  held  the  transmigration  of 
virtu:jus  souls  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  7);  and  a  modem  Rabbi  is 

',   modesdy  assured  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Sic.  derived  their  metaphy- 
sics from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

8  Four  diiferent  opinions  ha%'e  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of 
Jiuman  souls.  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were 
created,  in  a  separate  state  of  exis-ience,  before  their  union  with  the  body.  3. 
That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who  con- 
tained in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4. 
Tliat  each  soul  is  occasionally  created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  con«- 
ceptioh. ..The  last  cf  these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
moderns;  and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  beccminji- 
more  intelligible. 

9  Ot<  n  TH  'ZaTispai  -^l^v^V,  ■»)  rn  A^'ttf*,  ;;v....was  one  cf  the  fifteen  he- 
resies imjiufed  lo  Origen  and  denied  by  his  apologist  (Photius,  Bibliotheccod. 
cxvii.  p.  2967.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  per- 
sons of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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luntary  choice;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  pu-  CHAP, 
rify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of"  the  world.  On  his  return  to  -^L^"* 
his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward  of  his  obe- 
dience; the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  had 
been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo- 
tence could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  cselestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the 
title  of  God  has  not  been  severelv  confined  to  the  first  pa- 
rent, and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
might  claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious,  though  se- 
condary, woi'ship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  II.  A  pum 
rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted  in  fullQ°  ^"^  * 
maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood, 
were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of 
Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and 
the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long 
succession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels  or  daemons,  or  deities, 
or  aeons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light. 
Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  than  the  first  of 
these  aeons,  the  Logos^  or  word  of  God,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth  to  deli- 
ver the  human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct 
them  in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  prevail- 
ing doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter, 
infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  East.  Many  among 
the  Gentile  proselytes,  refused  to  beiitve  that  a  caelestial 
spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first  essence,  had  been 
personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and  contaminated 
flesh :  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity,  they  piously  ab^ 
jured  the  humanity  of  Christ.  While  his  blood  was  still  re- 
cent on  mount  Calvary;'"  the  Docetes^  a  numerous  and 
learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  the  phantastic  system, 
which  was  afterwards  propagated  by  the  Marcionites,  the 
Manichseans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic  here- 

10  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  siiperstiiibus,  apud  Jiidasam  Christi  sanguine 
recente,  Phantasma  domini  corpus  asserabatur.  Hieronym.  adveis.  Luci- 
fer, c.  8.  The  epistle  ®f  Ignatius  to  the  Smynseans,  and  even  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing  error  of  the  Uccetes,  who  had 
obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  world  (1  John,  iv.  1...5). 
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CHAP  sy.^'  They  denied  the  truth  and  aiuhentlcity  of  the  gospels, 
XL^  II.  ^g  fj^j.  ^g  ^.j^gy  relate  the  conception  ot"  Mary,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  ex(rrcise  of 
his  ministry.  He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and 
not  a  substance ;  an  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man, 
and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses  of  his 
friends  and  enemies.  Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears 
of  the  disciples;  but  the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their 
optic  nerve,  eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence 
of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted 
against  an  impassive  phantom;  and  the  mystic  scenes  of  the 
passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such 
incessant  deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  tlie 
Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren 
in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  creator  of  this  lower 
world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant  spirit.  The 
Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple  and 
his  law;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  end, 
he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope  and 
prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

*,.  .  One   of  the  most   subtle  disputants  of  the   Manichasan 

His  incor-  ' 

ruptible  school,  has  pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  suppo- 
''"  ^'  sing,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  an  human 
foetus,  emerged  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female 
womb.  The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  ihem 
to  disclaim  all  sensual  circumstances  of  conception  and  de- 
livery; to  maintain,  that  the  divinity  passed  through  Mary 
like  a  sun-beam  through  a  plate  of  g^.ass  ;  and  to  assert,  that 
the  seal  of  her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  became  the  mother  of  Christ.  But  the  rash- 
ness of  these  concessions  has  encouraged  a  milder  sentiment 

11  About  the  ye^i'  2>^0  '^f  he  Christian  a-ra,  Irenxus  and  Hippol)  tus  refuted 
the  thh-;y-twn  sects,  rn  -r^evauvvf^ii  yvaxrewis  which  had  imil^'i  lied  to  four- 
score in  the  time  ct  Epiphanlus  (Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  cxx,  cxxi,  cwii).  The 
five  books  of  Irenxus  exist  only  in  barbarous  Latin ;  but  the  original  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of  Greece. 
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of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  CHAP, 
phantom, but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  andincor-  ^LVII. 
ruptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system  he 
has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and  such  he  must  have  , 

always  possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without 
resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of  intermediate  matter. 
Devoid  of  its  most  essential  properties,  it  might  be  exempt 
from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  A  foetus  that 
could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity ; 
a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood,  with- 
outderivingany  nourishment  from  the ordinarysources,might 
continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily 
supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  the  repasts  of  his 
disciples,  without  being  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or  hun- 
ger; and  his  virgin  purity  was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntary 
stains  of  sensual  concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly 
constituted,  a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and  of 
what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed  ;  and  our  sounder 
theology  is  stai'tled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded 
from  the  divine  essence.  The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spi- 
rit is  a  refinement  of  modern  philosophy;  the  incorporeal 
essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human  souls,  cselestial 
beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  no- 
tion of  extended  space;  and  their  imagination  was  satisfied 
with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  sether,  incomparably 
more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material  world. 
If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of 
the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  repre- 
sents the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  an  human 
form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  scripture,  that  man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Creator. "'^  The  venerable  Serapian,  one  of 

12  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, ol)-.erves  and  laments  tl.e  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks, 
who  were  not  conscious  that  the>  embraced  the  system  of  Epicurus  (Cicero, 
tie  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  18.  34).  Ab  universe  propemcdum  genere  nionachorum, 
qui  per  totam  provinciam  Egyptum  morabantur,  pro  simplicitatis  errore  sus- 
ceptum  est,  ut  e  contrario  memoratum  pontificem  (  Theophilus )  velut  hsresi 
gravissima  depravatum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ab  universofraternitatiscor- 
pore  decerneret  detestandum  (Cassian,  Collarion.  x.  2).  As  long  as  St.  Au- 
gustin  remained  a  Manichxan,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism 
©Jf  the  vulgar  Catholics. 
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CHAP,  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  desart,  rcluiquished,  with  many  a 
XLVII.  ^^.^j.^  }^jg  darling  prejudice  ;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his 
unlucky  conversion,  which  had  stolen  away  his  God,  and 
left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion." 
in.  Double  in.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes.  A 
Ceriiithus.  niore  substantial,  though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  con- 
trived by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,^^  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last 
of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the 
Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatu- 
ral union  of  a  man  and  a  God:  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was 
adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates, 
Basilides,  and  Valentine,^^  thehereticsofthe  Egyptian  school. 
In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazereth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  le- 
gitim.ate  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  but  he  was  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument 
to  restoreupon  earth  the  worshipofthe  true  andsupremeDeit}^. 
Whenhewasbaptisedinthe  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the 
jEons,  the  Son  of  Godhimsclf,descendedon  Jesus  inthe  form  of 
a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during  the 
allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal 
and  impassible  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew 
back  to  the  pleroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary 
Jesus  to  suffer,  to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questiona- 

13  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confuses,  eo  quod  illam  ecvS^azs-cftap^of 
imagineiTi  Deitatis,  quam  proponere sibi  in  oratione  consueverat  ab'jleii  de  suo 
corde  sentiret,  ut  in  amarissimos  fletuj,  crebrosque  singultus  repente  prorum- 
pcns,  in  terrain  prostratus,  cum  ejulatu  validissimo  proclamaret ;  "  Heu  me 
iniserum  '■"  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum,  er  quem  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel 
Gueniadorem,  autinterpellem  jam  nescio.  Cassian,  CoUat.  x.  2. 

14  Sc.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80.  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.)  acciden- 
tally met  in  the  jiublic  baih  of  Ephesu.-; ;  but  the  apostle  Hcd  from  the  heretic, 
lest  •■he  building  should  tumble  on  'heir  heads.  Thjs  foolish  stor)-,  reprobated 
bv  Dr.  Mlddlcton  (Miscellaneor.s  Works,  vol.  ii),  is  related  however  by  Ire- 
na:us  (iii.  3),  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time 
and  residence  ofCerinhu';.  The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the 'rue,  reading  of 
1  John  iv.  3..  oP^vei  Toy  I»)i7»v... .alludes  to  the  double  nature  cf  that  primitive 
heretic. 

15  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent,  system. 
1.  Both  Christ  aid  Jesus  were  a;ons,  tl.ough  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  acting 
as  the  rational  f  c  I,  the  o'.her  as  the  divine  .spirit  of  the  Saviour.  2.  Al  ;he  time 
of  the  passion,  hey  both  retired,  and  left  only  a  sensliive  soul  and  an  iiumaa 
body.  3.  Even  :hat  b<  dv  was  setherial,  and  perhaps  apparent...  Such  are  ihe 
laborious  co.iclusions  of  jMosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  \Mliethcr  the  JL.atin  trans- 
lat<  ;r  understood  lrenxus,and  whether  Irnexus  and  the  Valentinians  undei  stood 
themselves. 
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ble ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  CHAP, 
at  length  abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  might  pro- 
voice  the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  mur- 
murs were  variously  silenced  by  the  sectaries  v/ho  espoused 
and  modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  alleg- 
ed, that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  render- 
ed him  insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was  affirm- 
ed, that  these  momentary,  though  real  pangs,  wovild  be 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years 
reserved  for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to 
suffer;  that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect;  and 
that  the  cross  and  passion  might  sei-ve  to  expiate  the  venial 
transgi'essions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious 
union  with  the  Son  of  God.^^ 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  IV.  Divine 
a  specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  pi''^sent"r'^^"^n°" 
experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter,  naris. 
A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or 
even  v/ith  the  highest  degree,  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the 
incarnation  of  an  seon  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  cre- 
ated spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction  or 
absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was 
measured  by  private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite 
rule  of  scripture,  or  reason,  or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure 
and  proper  divinity  had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of 
Arianism,  the  faith  of  thd  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice  where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to 
stand,  dreadful  to  fall;  and  the  manifold  inconveniencies  of 
their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  character  of  their 
theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  God  himself, 
the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  ;'^  that  a  being  who  pervades  the  uni- 

16  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "  My  God,  my  Gcd, 
"  why  hast  t\\o\x  forsaken  me  !"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  in- 
decent parallel,  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that  not  a  word  of  impa- 
tience or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the  dying  philosopher.  In  the 
Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only  apparent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words 
are  properly  explained  as  the  application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

17  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
(iTim.  iii.  16);but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  bibles.  The  word  o  (u'AicA) 

VOL.    VI.  C 
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CHAP,  verse,  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary;  thathis  eter- 
XL\  II.  j^^j  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and  months,  and 
years  of  human  existence;  that  the  Ahnighty  had  been 
scourged  and  crucified;  that  his  impassable  essence  had  felt 
pain  and  anguish;  thathis  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from 
ignorance;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  ex- 
pired on  mount  Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences 
were  affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity  by  Apollinaris,** 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church. 
The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  of  Greece;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy, 
conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Atha- 
nasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled 
with  the  Arians,  and  Polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected 
the  rigour  of  geometincal  demonstration,  his  commentaries 
revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  scriptures. 
A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popu- 
lar belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  tech- 
nical form ;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words, 
"  One  incarnate  nature  of  Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed 
with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled 
with  the  body  of  a  man;  and  that  the  Logos^  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office  of  an  human 
soul.  Yet  as  the  profound  doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his 
Own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was  heard  to  mutter  some  faint 
accents  of  excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old 
distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between  the  rational 
and  sensitive  soul  of  man;  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logos 
for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human 

v/as  altered  to  Jf«(  (God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury :  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still 
exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers;  and  this 
fraud,  with  that  of  the  three  xvitnessesqfSt.  yohn,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  (See  his  tv/o  Letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Jour- 
nal Britannique,  torn.  xv.  p.  148.. .190.  351. ..390.)  I  have  weighed  the  argu- 
ments, and  may  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was 
deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 

18  For  ApoUinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  iii.c.  16.  Sozo- 
nien,  1.  v.  c.  18.  1.  vi.  c.  25.  "27.  Theodaret,  1.  v.  3. 10, 11.  Tillemont,  Me- 
nioires  Ecclesiastiques,  lom.vii.  p.  602. ..638.  Not.  p.  789. ..794.  in  quarto,  Ve- 
nise,  1732.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea 
as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  recent  historians  is  harsh  and 
hostile ;  yet  Philostorgius  compares  him  (1.  viii.  c.  11. .,15.)  to  Basil  and  Gre- 
gory. 
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principle  in  the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  mo-    chap. 
derate  Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  ' 

as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from 
heaven,  impassible  and  incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and 
as  it  were  transformed,  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The 
system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously  encountered  by  the 
Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honoured  by 
the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted 
by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nestorius.  But  the 
person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  character  and  dig- 
nity, remained  inviolate;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may  not 
suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of  toleration,  were  astonished, 
perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and  diffident  of  the 
final  sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  judgment  at  length 
inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  was  con- 
demned, and  the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  v/ere 
proscribed  by  the  Imperial  laws.  But  his  principles  were  se- 
cretly entertained  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  ene- 
mies felt  the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and  C}  ril  the  successive 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  groveling  Ebionite,  and  the  phantastic  Docetes,  v.  Ortho- 
were  rejected  and  forgotten:  the  recent  zeal  against  the  er-"'"^^"",' 

^  _        °  .  "  _        sent  and 

rors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  verbal  dis- 
agreement with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But  instead  P'"^^- 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and 
xve  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlast- 
ing union  of  a  perfect  God,  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unitt/  of  the  txvo 
natures  vv^as  the  pi-evailing  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all 
sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence 
could  neither  be  represented  by  our  ideas  nor  expressed  by 
our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was  cher- 
ished, between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of  con- 
founding, and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating,  the 
divinity,  and  the  humanity,  of  Christ.  Impelled  by  religious  • 
frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  fi'om  the  error  which 
they  mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salva- 
tion. On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were 
jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols 
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CHAP,  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
■  The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each  com- 
parison misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incompa- 
rable mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  en- 
larged to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate 
the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might  be  extorted 
from  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.  To  escape  from 
each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  devious 
thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues 
of  the  theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twi- 
light of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their 
steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable 
orthodoxy.  To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach 
of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences,  ex- 
plained their  principles,  excused  their  indiscretions,  and 
unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith. 
Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among 
the  embers  of  controversy:  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the 
verbal  disputes  ^^  of  the  Oriental  sects  have  shaken  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church  and  state. 
Cyril  patri-  The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  contro- 
Alexandria  versial  story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions 
p--  ^- ^^-^'  and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  un- 
A.  D.  4-14, cle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox 
June  27.  Jessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth 
were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria. 
Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself 
to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such  indefatigable  ardour,  that 
in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused  the  four 
gospels,  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Origen  he  detested :  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dio- 
nysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his 

19  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregorj'  Abiilpha- 
raglus  the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian  metropolitan 
of  Damascus  (see  Asscman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  torn.  iii.  p. 
514,  &c.),  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  Jcc.  agree  in  the  doctrine, 
and  diPicr  only  in  the  expression.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines. ..Bas- 
nagc,  Le  Clorc,  Eeauscbre,  I.a  Crcze,  Mcsheim,  Jab!onski...are  inclined  to 
favour  this  charitable  judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry, 
and  the  moderation  of  Dupin  is  conveyed  iu  a  whisper. 
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hands  :  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  CHAP, 
confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened  ;  he  extended  round  ^LVII. 
his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  meditated, 
the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  remains,  in 
seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of 
their  rivals.^"  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desart,  but 
his  thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  friend^^)  were  still  fixed 
on  the  world  ;  and  the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned 
him  to  the  tumult  of  cities  and  synods,  was  too  readily  obey- 
ed by  the  aspiring  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle, 
he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular 
preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the  harmo- 
ny of  his  voice  resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were 
stationed  to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  the  congregation,^^ 
and  the  hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses, 
which,  in  their  effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death 
of  Theophilus  expanded  and  realised  the  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew. The  clergy  of  Alexandria  was  divided ;  the  soldiers 
and  their  general  supported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon  ; 
but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with  hands,  as- 
serted the  cause  of  their  favourite  ;  and,  after  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Atha- 
nasius.^^ 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.    At  a  dis-  His  tj- 
tance  from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  a"d  '  413 
the  patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gra-414,  415, 
dually  usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate. 
The  public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed 

20  La  Croze  (Hist,  dn  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  24),  avows  his 
contempt  for  the  genius  and  writings  cf  Cyril.  De  tous  les  ouvrages  des  an- 
ciens,  il  y  en  a  peu  qu'ou  lise  avec  moins  d'utilite  ;  and  Dupin  (Bibliotheque 
Ecciesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42. ..52),  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise 
them. 

21  Of  Isidore  of  Pekisium  (1.  i.  epist/25.  p.  8).  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the 
most  creditable  sort,  Tillemont,less  sincere  than  the  Bollar.dists,afiects  a  doubt 
•whether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  268). 

22  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  13.)  oiu-srvpoi  d'l  ccy,poce,' 
Tiii  m  ETric-KOTra  Y^v^tXXa  sc«0£s-6/s,  tcoci  ■zre^t  ro  K^oTug  ev  rccii  ^t^ctir- 
xx^tccti  uvra  s'/ei^eiv  vjv  o-ziravoccioroToi. 

23  See  ihe  yourh  and  proiiicti^nof  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.7.)  and  Re- 
naudot  (His..  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  106. 108).  The  Abbe Renaudot  drew 
his  materials  from  the  Arabic  his; ciy  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Hermopolis  Mag- 
na, or  Ashmunein,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted,  unless  our 
assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal  evidence  of  facts. 
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CHAP,  by  his  discretion  ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  pas- 
^^  sions  of  the  multitude;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed 
bv  his  numerous  and  fanatic  paraholani^^  familiarised  in 
their  daily  office  with  scenes  of  death  ;  and  the  praefects  of 
Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of 
these  Christian  pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  here- 
sv,  Cyril  auspiciously  opened  his  reign  bv  oppr.^ssing  the 
Novations,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sectaries. 
The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in  his 
eves  a  just  and  meritorious  act;  and  he  confiscated  their  ho- 
ly vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
toleration,  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured 
by  the  laws  of  the  Csesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  pre- 
scription of  seven  hundred  years  since  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence,  without  any  roy- 
al mandate,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  sediti- 
ous multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed 
and  unprepared,  the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance ; 
their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with  the 
plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant 
of  the  vmbelieving  nation.  Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  inso- 
lence of  their  prosperity,  and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  whose  blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a  malici- 
ous or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes  would  have  deserved 
the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate  :  but  in  this  promiscu- 
ous outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guiltv, 
and  Alexandria  v/as  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law  ;  but  in  a  feeble  government, 
and  a  superstitious  age,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even 
of  praise.  Orestes  complained  ;  but  his  just  complaints  were 
too  quicklv  forgotten  bv  the  ministers  of  Theodosius,  and 
too  deeply  i-emembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to  pardon, 
and  continued  to  hate  the  prsefect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed 

24  The  Parabolar.i  of  Alexandria  were  a  charital)le  corporation,  instituted 
dining  tlie  plague  of  Gallienus  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They 
gradually  enlarged,  abused  and  sold  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  out- 
rageous conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked  the  en-.peror  to  deprive  the 
])atriarch  of  their  nomination,  and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  si.v  hun- 
dred. But  these  restraints  were  transient  and  ineffectual  See  the  Theodosian 
Code,  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  and  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  276. ..2r8. 
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through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  CHAP. 
five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ;  his  guards  fled  from 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desart ;  his  protestations  that  he  was 
a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  were  answered  by  a  volley  of 
stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue;  he 
ir^stantly  satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk 
by  whose  hand  he  had  been  v/ounded,  and  Ammonius  ex- 
pired under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of  Cyril, 
his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral;  the  name  of  Ammoni- 
us was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  -wonderful ;  his 
tomb  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  patriarch  ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnani- 
mity of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might  incite 
the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint; 
and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin, 
Avho  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
mathematician,^*  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies  ;  her 
learned  comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apol- 
lonius  and  Diophantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, la  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom 
the  modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her 
disciples  ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  me- 
rit were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philosopher;  and  Cy- 
ril beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses 
and  slaves  who  crowded  the  door  of  her  academy.  A  ru- 
mour v/as  spread  among  the  Christians,  that  the  daughter 
of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
prsefect  and  the  archbishop  ;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily 
removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypa- 
tia was  torn  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to 
the  church,  and  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter 
the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics; 

25  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabricius,  Eibliothec.  torn 
viii.  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Siiidas  is  curious  and  original 
Hesychius  (Meursii  Ojjera,  torn.  vii.  p.  295,236),  observes,  that  she  was  pro 
secuted  o«6  rjjv  vzrs^jiecX^iiicrciv  a-o<piciv  and  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An 
thology(l.  i.  c.  76.  p.  159.  edit.  Brodaei)  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  elo 
quence.  She  is  honourably  mentioned  (Epist.  10.  15,  16.  33.. .80.  124.  135 
153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the  philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 
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CHAP,  her  flesh  Avas  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster- 
shells,^''  and  her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped 
by  seasonable  gifts  ;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprint- 
ed an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.^^ 
Nestorius  Superstition,  pei'haps,  would  more   gently  expiate  the 

of  Con-      blood  of  a  virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint;  and  Cyril 

stantinople  j^^fi  accomnanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  svnod  of  the 

A.D.428,  ' 

April  10.    Oak.     When  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  and 

consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a 
dying  faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence; 
nor  was  it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.^* 
His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine  pontifls^^  was  a  sense  of  in- 
terest, not  a  sally  of  passion  :  he  envied  their  fortunate  sta- 
tion in  the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial  court;  and  he  dreaded 
their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed  the  meti'opolitans 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usur- 
per of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspened  the  animosities 
of  the  eastern  patriarchs  ;  but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened 
by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  Avorthy  of  his  esteem  and 
hatred.  After  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and 
people  were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who  on 
this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the 

26  05-^«6;c<)/5  KveiXov,  teat  in,£Xvo6V  o'eot.o-Trccrcivrei,  &c.  Oyster-shellj 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  C;esareiim.  I  may  there- 
fore prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  me'Laphorical  version  of 
tggulot,i\\ts,  whichisusedbyM.de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins 
Avere  probably  regardless,  wliether  their  victiin  was  yet  alive. 

27  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c  13,  14, 
15)  ;  and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  CM.npelled  to  copy  an  historian  who 
coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia  uv^pei  to  (p^ontif^ct  itSc^f^ot.  At  the 
mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  a  blush  even  on  the 
cheek  of  Baronius  (A.  D.  415.  No.  48). 

28  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
Isid-  re  of  Pelusinm,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus,  1.  .\iv.  c. 
18),  to  the  personal  intercession  cf  the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last  years  he  still 
muttered  that  John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly  condemned  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  278.. .282.  Baronius,  Annal.  EccJes.  A.  D.  412, 
No. 46. ..64). 

29  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates  (l.vii.c.  25. .. 28)  ;  their 
power  and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin  (Discipline  de 
TEglise,  tom.  i.p.  SO. .91). 
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itierlt  of  a  strano-er.     Nestoi-ius,^°  a  native  of  Germanicia,    CHAP. 

•  XLVII 

and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity  ,^^^,^ 
of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons  ;  but  the  first 
homily  which  he  pi-eached  before  the  devout  Theodosius 
betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his  zeal.  "  Give 
"  me,  O  Csesar,"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth  purged 
"  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the  kingdom 
"  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me,  the  hei-etics;  and  with 
"  you,  I  will  exterminate  the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day, 
as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret 
conventicle  of  the  Arians:  they  preferred  death  to  submis- 
sion; the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nes- 
torius  was  clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiarij.  On  either 
side  of  the  Kellcspont,  his  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid 
formulary  of  faith  and  discipline :  a  chronological  error 
concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  Avas  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and 
Miletus,  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate 
Quartodecimans ;  and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of 
the  patriarch,  enumerates  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  de- 
nominations in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heres)^^^  But 
the  sword  of  pei'secution,  which  Nestorius  so  furiously 
wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast.  Religion 
was  the  pretence  ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary 
saint,  ambition  v/as  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  war- 
fare.^ ^ 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  tauoht  to  abhor  His  hereby 
• '         ^  AD 

the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  429. ...431. 

the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the 

Zorr/ Jesus.^^    The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother 

30  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  31)  ; 
and  Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  loquentise  satis  sapientise  paruin,  of 
Sallust. 

31  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit:  v.  leg.  65.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baronius 
(A.  D.  428,  No.  25,  &c.),  Godefroy  (ad  locum),  and  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  ii, 
p.  208). 

32  Isidore  of  Pelus'.um  (1.  iv.  epist.  Sii').  His  words  are  strong  and  scan- 
dalous.. .•»"«  Suvf-cct^ei^,  ei  y.ett  wv  ^i^t  Tr^ayn.ci  6siov  x,xi  Xaya  KPeir^ov 
S'lx^pavetv  TT^oa-zroiavrcit  vzro  (^i'Ka.^y^ioi.c,  £K(ic(,K^eveif^evoi.  Isidove  is  a 
sain:,  uut  he  never  became  a  bishop  ;  and  1  half  suspect  that  the  pride  of  Dio- 
ge.ies  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

33  La  Croze  (Christianisme  dcs  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  44.. .53.  Thesaurus  Epis- 

voL.  VI.  D 
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CHAP.  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  oiTcnded  with  the  rash  and  recent 
title  of  mother  of  God,^"*  which  had  been  insensibly  adopted 
since  the  origin  of  ihe  Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit 
of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards 
the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use, 
or  the  abuse,  of  a  word  ^*  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unau- 
thorised by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm 
the  timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane, 
and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy 
of  Olympus. ^°  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed, 
that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  and  the  communication  of  their /fi?'//5??25;^^  but  he  v/as 
exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a 
new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  di-aw  his  inadequate  similes 
from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  des- 
cribe the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the 
tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds, 
the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  v/ere  shaken.  The  unsuccessful 
competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  their  pious  or  personal 
resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly  displeased 
with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger;  v/hatever  is  superstitious  or 
absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the  monks;  and  the 
people   was   interested  in  the  glory  of  their  virgin  patro- 

tolicus  La  Crczianus,  torn,  iii.p.  276. ..280.)  has  detected  the  use  of  o  oea-^e- 
TJi5,  and  0  Kvpicg  Tsjcif^i  which,  in  theivchjVth,  and  vith  centuries,  discri- 
minate the  scliool  of  Diodoi-us  of  Tarsus  and  hislJestorian  disciples. 

34  QeoTox.eg...Deipera:  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  oviparous  and 
viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La 
-Croze  (Chrlstianisme  des  Indes,  toni.  i.  p.  16.)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Cxsa- 
rea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testimonies  are  produced  by  Cyril  and 
Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  v.  c.  15.  p.  254,  &c. ) ;  but  the  veracity 
of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and  the  epithet  of  SeoroKoi  so  easily  slides  from 
the  margin  to  the  te.N^t  of  a  Catholic  MS. 

35  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  I'Egiise,  a  work  of  controversy  (torn.  i.  p. 
505),  justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood  of  God  (Acts,  xx.  28.  with  Mill's  va,- 
rious  reading.-j).  Eut  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unanimous  ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in 
those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  (La  Croze,  Chrlstianisme  des  Indes.  tom.  i.  p.  347).  Tlie  jealousy 
of  the  Nesvoriaris  and  Monophysites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  te.xt. 

36  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Chris- 
tians (Isidor.  I.  i.  cpist.  54),  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ri- 
dicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin  (Synodicon,  c.  216.  in  iv.  tom.  Concil,  p. 
484).  In  the  article  of  Nestorivs,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  loose  philoso- 
phy on  the  worship  of  the  Virgiit  Mary. 

57  The  xiTid'ecni  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or 
properties  of  each  natiire  to  the  other. ..of  infinity  to  man,  passibility  to  God, 
Ike.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  compose  the  Theological  Gram- 
mar of  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1  iv.  c.  14, 15.  p.  209,  kc). 
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ness.^*  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of  CHAP, 
the  altar,  were  distm-becl  by  seditious  clamour ;  his  autho- 
rity and  doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations; 
every  wind  scatteied  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  con- 
troversy; and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous 
theatre  re-echoed  in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his 
innumerable  monks:  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had 
imbibed  and  professed  the  incarnation  of  one  nature;  and 
the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more  for- 
midable and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the 
hierarchy.  After  a  short  correspondence,  in  which  the  rival 
prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of 
respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced 
to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  the 
damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  From  the  East, 
more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the  ambiguous 
counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  which  were  addressed  to 
both  parties  while  they  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius. 
But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of 
Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  appeal; 
and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of  the 
pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  v/as  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the 
head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sen- 
timents  and  person  of  Nestorius,  degraded  the  heretic  from 
his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  re- 
cantation and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the 
execution  of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god, 
exposed  the  errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal:  and  his  twelve 
anathemas^^  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the 
memory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  asseitions  are  indelibly 
tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy :  but  the 

38  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  p.  30,  &c. 

39  Condi,  torn.  iii.  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  directly  approved  by  the 
church  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  368. ..372).  I  almost  pity  the 
agony  of  rage  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius  seems  to  be  agitated  in  the 
vith  book  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica. 
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CHAP,    serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius 

have  satisfied  the  wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the 

present  times.^° 

First  coun-      Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were 

^  ,  disposed  to  obev  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  and  a 

l-phesus,  i  •  _  ^ 

A.  D.  431,  synod  of  the  Catholic,  or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was 
^une....Oc-  ui-jaiiijYiouslydemanded  as  the  sole  remedy  that  could  appease 
or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.*^  Ephesus,  on  all  sides 
accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  fes- 
tival of  Pentecost  for  the  dav,  of  the  meeting:  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons was  dispatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was 
stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathei^s  till  they  should 
settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge  ;  he  de- 
pended on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his  prelates, 
and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus  were  ar- 
med for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his  adver- 
sary Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  Aveapons  both  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least 
to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by 
fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's 
nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  contracted 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Mcmnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The 
despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succours  of 
th'rty  or  forty  episcopal  votes :  a  croAvd  of  peasants, the  slaves 
of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with  blows 
and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument;  and  the  people  zea- 
lously asserted  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  re- 
posed Vv'ithin  the  walls  of  Ephesus.''^'     The  fleet  which  had 

49  Such  as  the  rational  Basnage  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Prae, 
fat.  c.  ii.  p.  11. ..23.)  and  La  Cixze,  the  universal  sch,.lar  (Christianisme  des 
Indes,  toiii.  i.p.  16...20.  De  I'Ethiopie,  p.  26,2".  Thesaiir.  Epist.  p.  176, 
&c.  2133.  285).  His  free  sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  friends  Jablonski 
(Thcsaur.  Epist.  torn. i.  p.  193...201),andMobheim  (idem,  p.  304.  Nestorium 
crnnine  caruisse  est  et  niea  sententia)  ;  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will 
not  easily  be  found.  Asseman,  a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  dis- 
cern (Bibliothec  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  190. ..224),  the  guilt  and  error  of  the 
Nes'.orians. 

41  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the  synod  of 
Ephesu.s,  may  be  found  in  Socrates  (1.  yii-  c.  32),  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2),  Li- 
bcrauis  (Brev  c.  1...4),  the  original  Acts(Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  551. ..991.  edit. 
Veaise,  1728),  the  Annals  cf  Baronius  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful  colleclions 
of  Tiilemont  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  toni.  xiv.  p.  283  ..377). 

42  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Mary.  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  aFiirmcd  by  the  synod 
f  £»i£6  0  ^ssAsyas  I»*iyv>;s,  xa»  ?,  horoy.oi  Tru^hvoi  yj  ay  let  M;;^<«6.    Ccncil. 
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transported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  rich-  CHAP, 
es  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  ma-  ^LVII. 
riners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  modier  of  God.  The 
fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were 
insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his 
eloquence  and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that 
he  might  command  the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two 
hundred  bishops.^^  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas 
foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who 
with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journies  from  the  distant 
capital  of  the  East.  Impatient  of  a  delay  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  voluntary  and  culpable,'*''  Cyril  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost. 
Nestorius,who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  his  Eastern 
friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  dis- 
claim the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the  summons  of  his 
enemies :  they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided 
in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two 
of  metropolitan  rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest  and 
temperate  protest ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  counsels  of 
their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  emperor's  name,  request- 
ed a  delay  of  four  days :  the  pi'ofane  magistrate  M^as  driven 
with  outrage  and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The  Condem- 
whole  of  this  momentous  transaction  was  crov/ded  into  the^f^'"""^ 

Mestoriiis, 

compass  of  a  summer  s  day  ;  the  bishops  delivered  their  se-  June  22. 
parate  opinions  ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  in- 

tom.  iii.  p.  1102) ;  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  claim  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shewn  to  the  pilgrims,  pi-cduced  the  fable  of  her 
resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churcliea  have  pi- 
ously acquiesced.  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  48,  No.  6,  Sec.)  and 
Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p.  467.. .477). 

43  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1405. 1408.)  exhibit  a  lively 
picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarch. 

44  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till  the 
18fh  of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days  journey  ;  and  ten 
days  inore  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and  repose.  The  march  of 
Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerates  above  260  parasangs  or  leagues; 
and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated  fron:i  ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if 
I  knew  how  to  conipare  the  speed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John 
of  Antioch  is  reluctantly  acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
.'iiv.  p.  336. ..389). 
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CHAP,  fluence  or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  ha^  been  accused  ot 
'  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of  their  acts  and  subscrip- 
tions.^* Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  recognized  in  the 
epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  :  but  the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homil- 
ies of  Nestorius  were  interrupted  by  curses  and  anathemas : 
and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  and  eccle- 
siastical dignity.  The  sentence,  maliciously  inscribed  to  the 
new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ephe- 
sus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the  church  of 
the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions  ;  and  her 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songs,  and 
the  tumult  of  the  night. 
Opposition      On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival 

of  the  On- ^jj^  indipTiation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.     In  a  chamber  of 

entalsjune  ^         °  .  .  ' 

27,  &c.       the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John 

of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  Imperial  minis- 
ter; who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul 
the  hasty  violence  of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and 
violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril 
and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honours,  condemned,  in 
the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarian 
heresy,  and  described  the  Aie?;andrian  primate  as  a  monster, 
born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.''*  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but  they  instantly  resolv- 
ed to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faith- 
ful shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches 
were  shut  against  thtm,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Can- 
didian, advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the 
besiegers  retired ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous 
sally  ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  v^ere 
dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.     Ephesus,  the 

45  Mfjit^ojitfvoy  f^ti  xurct  to  S'eov  rx  tv  'E^ta-u  cvvrsSmcci  i/^sre/^vij- 
f/Lcira.  Trxvufyicc  ae  xctt  rtvt  ct6so'f*.eti  KctivoTO/^-ix  YivpiXXa  Te^vct^ovToi. 

Evagriiis,  1.  i.  c.  7-  The  san-e  iniputa^^ion  was  Lirj^ed  by  count  Irci.-.uus  ^^toin. 
iii.  p.  1249)  ;  and  the  orthodux  cricics  do  no:  tiiid  it  an  easy  task  to  defend  the 
purity  c/f  ll.e  Greek  cr  La'  in  c  i)ics  of  the  Acs. 

46  'O  ^f  ITT  oXtQpoi  Tuv  ey-y-Xija-iav  rtjc^^'i  **'  r^xibcig.  After  the 
coalition  of  John  and  Cyril,  these  invec.ives  were  niulualiy  forgotten.  The 
style  of  declama.  ion  must  never  be  confounded  witli  the  genuine  sense  which, 
respectable  enemies  emertain  of  each  other's  merit  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1244). 
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xity  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with  CHAP, 
sedition  and  blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and 
excommunications  from  their  spiritual  enginesj  and  the  coui't 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  contradic- 
tors-narratives of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During 
a  busy  period  of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  me- 
thod, except  the  most  effectual  means  of  indifference  and 
contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempt- 
ed to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sen- 
tence of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  he  invested  his  repre- 
sentatives at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force : 
he  summoned  from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a 
free  and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital, far  from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the 
Orientals  refused  to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union 
or  tolei-ation.  The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was 
provoked,  and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult, 
which  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  ve- 
nerable aspect  of  the  third  oecumenical  council."*^  "  God  is 
*'  my  witness,"  said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  au- 
"  thor  of  this  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and 
"  punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may 
"  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your 
*'  meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same 
passions  which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were 
diffused  over  the  Eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and 
equal  campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
condescended  to  explain  and  embrace  :  but  their  seeming  re- 
union must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to 
the  mutual  lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of 
the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiffhad  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  abale-  Victory  of 
ful  prejudice  against  the  characterandconductof  his  Egyptian  ^^T^'p, 
rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,^^  which  accompa-  431. ..435, 

47  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  La- 
tin version  almost  contemporary  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  991. ..1339.  with  the  Sy- 
nodicon  adversus  Tragsediam  Irenxi,  torn.  iv.  p.  235...497),  the  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  Socraies(l.  vii.c.  34.)andEvagrius  (1.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5),  and  the  Bre- 
viary of  Liberatus  (m  Concil.  toni.  vi.  p.419...459.  c.  5,6),andthe  Memoires 
Eccles.  of  Tillemont  (torn.  xiv.  p.  377. ..487). 

48    Tapx^ijv  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  ye  izri  a-ctvTO}, 
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\  CHAP,  nied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envi-* 
XL  /II.  Q^^g  priest,  who  perplexed  tlie  simplicit}^  of  the  faith,  violated 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  by  his  artful  and  sepa-* 
rate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius, presumed 
to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial 
famih".  At  the  stei^n  command  of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had 
repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted,  threatened,  and 
confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and 
the  Orientals;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydiaand  Ionia 
to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch. 
Without  expecting  the  royal  license,  he  escaped  from  his 
guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted  theimpei-fect  synod 
and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independ- 
ence. But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city, 
successfully  laboured  to  appease  the  resentment,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour,  of  the  emperoi%  The  feeble  son  of  Arca- 
dius  was  alternately  sv/ayed  by  his  v.^ife  and  sister,  by  the 
eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace:  superstition  and  avarice 
were  their  ruling  passions;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  as- 
siduous in  their  endeavours  to  alarm  the  former,  and  to  gra- 
tify the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs  were  sancti- 
fied wirh  frequent  monasteries,  and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalma- 
tius  and  Eutyches,'*^  had  devoted  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of 
Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they 
had  never  mingled  with  the  world, or  trod  the  profane  ground 
of  the  city.  But  In  this  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the 
church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  in- 
dispensable duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long  order  of  monks  and 
hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and 
chaunted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  thev  proceeded  from 
their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  Tiie  people  was  edified  and 
inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  trembling 
monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  of  the  saints, 

5r^ex«5->;?  f^xXXov  jj  ccy.^t^eiu^  .  .  .  y,xt  ;r9(x(>i/«5  f^ccXXcv  rarav  >!f^iy 
tioKHS-y,!;  r,T^ep  «3r>ioT5;ro?  .  .  .  Travroi  f/.a,XXoi  ti  le^sai;  .  .  ,  ret  Tg 
Tcov  exx,>.7iTte>>v.  rx  re  Ttan  fscKriPucuy  f^iXXitv  X^^i^n*  ^aXicB-ai,  «S  ny, 
H'^r.i  ix(po^y.r,(;  ire^cti  evSoKif^tjcrsui.  1  shovild  be  curious  to  kiiuw  how 
much  :Ne-.'.i  riiis  paid  t^r  tliete  oxpres-.ions,  so  mortitving  to  his  rival. 

49  Eucyches,  the  heresiarch  Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  b)  Cyril  as  a 
friend,  a  saint,  and  the  stieviuous  defei'der  nf  the  faith.  His  brother  the  abbot 
Dalmat'.u'i,  is  likewise  empliyed  lo  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains 
wriblii  corjiiraticne.  Synodicon,  c.  203.  ni  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  46r. 
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who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  CHAP, 
unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  ortho- 
dox  successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every  ave- 
nue of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  decent 
names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions^  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes 
were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power  and 
rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the 
sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  mur- 
mur of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  had 
already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense  of  this  scan- 
dalous corruption.*"  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her  brother 
from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  v/as  the  firmest  pillar  of  or- 
thodoxy; and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thun- 
ders of  the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril 
was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch,  and 
substitute  another  in  the  favour  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the 
Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory. 
The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops; 
and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  am- 
biguity and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.^' 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  Exile  of 
synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  a^  i)"435 
faintly  supported  by  his  Eastern  friends.     A  sentiment  of 
fear  or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
effect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication  :*2  j^jg  -yyjsh,  or  at 

50  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nudata  sit 
hujus  causa  tmbelje:  et  debet  prxter  ilia  qU3e  hinc  transmissa  s'mt  aiiri  libras 
inilie  quingintas.  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  prsestet ;  sed  de  tua  ecclesia  prjesta 
avaritise  quorum  nosti,  &.c.  This  curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  arch- 
deacon to  his  creature  the  new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccount- 
ably preserved  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Synodicon,  c.  203.  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p. 
465...468).  The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  lan- 
guage of  interest  and  confederacy. 

51  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  dif- 
fusely related  in  the  original  Acts  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1339.. .1771.  ad  fin.  vol. 
and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv),  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  28.  35.  40,  41),  Evagrius 
(1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8.  12),  Liberatus  (c.  7...10),  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  487. ..676).  The  mostpatientreader  will  thank  me  for  compressing  somuch 
nonsense  and  falsehood  in  a  few  lines. 

52  Avra  7£  ctvaeTjdsvroi,  eTrerpx-sD]  y,ccrx  to  otxeiov  eTreiyx^eviroii  y.^, 
yoii-ripiof.     Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.    The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon  (c.  15. 
24,  25, 26.)  justify  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  resigv.ation,  which  is  assert- 
YOL.  VI.  E 
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CHAP,  least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with 
' '  ■  honour  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch;  and^ 
after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and  Proclus, 
were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
But  in  tlie  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could 
no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private 
monk.  The  past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread:  the  Orien- 
tal bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause, from  his  un- 
popular name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the 
schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the 
faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand 
of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,^^  which  ranked  him  with 
Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followers, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  per- 
son first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desart.*^  Secluded  from  the  church 
and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the  rage 
of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes  or 
Nubians,  invaded  his  solitary  prison:  in  their  retreat  they 
dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives;  but  no  sooner  had 
Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the 
nvilder  servitude  of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as 
a  new  crime;  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  inspii'ed  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers, 
the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St. 
Cyril;  and  as  far  as  the  confines  of -Ethiopia,  the  heretic  was 
alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was  broken 

ed  bv  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn. 
iii.p.  299.  302. 

53  See  ihe  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (Concil. 
toni.  iii.  p.  1730. ..l7o5).  The  odi'^us  name  cf  Simonians,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  disciples  cf  his  repaTuosi  eiact(rKcc?itcii,  wasdesigned  »?  a*  ovcta'ca-t 

f^>lTi  ^MiTXi  Ttfi^u^icti    f^r/Te  6cc)iovTXi  ccTif^iui  eX'Toi  Ctx^^siv.    Yet  these 
were  Christians  !   vvno  diiiered  only  in  names  and  in  shadows. 

54  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect.  1. 
xlvii).  tit.  22.  leg.  7.)  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  discriminated  by  water 
and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of  these  tinder  the  common  name 
of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat:  1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle 
Oasisr,  three  days  journey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where 
Nestorius  was  banished,  in  the  first  climate  and  only  three  days  journey  from 
the  conlines  of  Nubia.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis  (ad  Descript.  .^gjpt. 
AWulfedac,  p.  21.. .3-1. 
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by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated  journies.  CHAP. 
Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  ereci;  die  president  ^^^^'I- 
of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters;  he  survived  the 
Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and  after  sixteen  years  banish- 
ment, the  synod  of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored 
him  to  the  honours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion,  of  the 
church.  The  death  of  Ncstorius  prevented  his  obedience 
to  their  welcome  summons  ;**  and  his  disease  might  aiford 
some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his  tongue  the  or- 
gan of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms.  He  was 
buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of 
Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim;^^'  but  the  immortal  ma- 
lice of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones 
against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish  tradition, 
that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  equal- 
ly descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.*^  Humanity 
may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius:  yet  justice  must 
observe,  that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  ap- 
proved and  inflicted.** 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of  Heresy  of 
thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemper-  \^^l^  \^^'g 
ance  of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory.*^   The  monophysiie 
doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in 

55  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  is  related  by 
Zacharias,  bishop  of  Melitene  (Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  5S'),  and  the  famous  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hieropolis 
(Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.),  denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asse- 
man, and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  torn.  iii.  p  181, 
Jkc.).  The  fact  is  not  improbable  ;  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites 
to  spread  the  invidious  report;  and  Eutychius  (tom  ii.p.  12.)  affirms,  .ihat 
Nestorius  died  after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  3  ears  before 
the  synod  cf  Chalcedon. 

56  Consult  d'AnviUe  (Memoires  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  191),  Pocock  (Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  76),  Abulfeda  (Descript.  j^gypr  p.  14  )  and  his 
commentator  Michaelis(Not.  p.  78. ..83),  and  the  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  42), 
\v  ho  mentions,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruins  aiid  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim . 

57  Eutycliius  (Annal.tom.  ii.  p.  12.)  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebrjeus,  or  Abul- 
pharagius  (Asseman,  tom.  ii.  p.  316),  represent  the  credulity  of  the  tenth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

58  Vv'e  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  i  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the  letters 
cf  Nestorius ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated  with  insult  by 
the  hard  and  stu'pid  fanatic. 

59  Dixi  Cyrilkim  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  sua  effecisse,  ne  Eutychianis- 
mus  et  Monophysitarum  error  in  nervum  erumperet :  idque  verum  puto  .  .  . 
aliquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  "JreiXtw^tccv  cecinerat.  The  learned  but  cautious 
Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum  Cyrillo  lenius  omnino 
t^gi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  hujus  probe  gnaris  ec  sequis  rerum  jesti- 
matoribus  sermones  privatos  conferrem  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crozian.  torn. 
i.  p.  197,  198),  an  excellent  key  to  his  dissertations  on  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy ! 
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Cii  AP.  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East ;  the 
i^LVii.  pi-jjYiitive  creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity 
of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of  Eutychks,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian  he- 
resy of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the 
opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired 
in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the  re- 
sentment or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Bvzantine  pontiff, 
had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  tlieir 
proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamour  and  artifice,  and  the 
aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession,  that 
Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed 
to  a  general  council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted 
by  his  godson  Chrysaphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the  ne- 
Second  phew  of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius, 
council  of  ^Y^Q  second  synod  of  Ephesus  wtiS  judiciously  composed  of 
A.  D.  449,  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the  six  dio- 
Aug.o...ll.  ^gg^^g  Qf  ^j-jg  Eastern  empire  :  some  exceptions  of  favour  or 
merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ; 
and  the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of 
the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successors 
of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  pa- 
triarch again  oppressed  the  freedom  of  debate :  the  same 
spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  vv^ere  again  drawn  from  the  arse- 
nals of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers,  ser- 
ved under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus  ;  and  the  more  formida- 
ble monks,  whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mer- 
cy, besieged  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers, 
accepted  the  faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and 
the  heresy  Cf  the  tvvo  natures  was  formally  condemned  in 
the  persons  and  writings  of  the  most  learned  Orientals. 
"  May  those  who  divide  Christ,  be  divided  with  the  sword, 
"  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they  be  bumt  alive  ! 
*'  were  the  chai-i table  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod."''"  The 
60  H  uyix  (rvvoS'oi  ei'^cvj  cc^ovj  y-xvirov  Evc-ejsioy,  UToi  ^aiv  kxj)  stoi; 
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innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  CHAP, 
without  hesitation  ;  but  the  prelates,  more  especially  those  ^^^^^• 
of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their  patri- 
arch for  the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction. 
They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a 
threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  con- 
jured him  to  forgive  the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  digni- 
ty, of  his  brother.  "  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where  are  the  officers?" 
At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and  soldiers, 
with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church: 
the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or 
under  the  benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the 
zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  successively  subscribed  a  blank  pa- 
per, which  was  afterwards  filled  with  the  condemnation  of 
the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to 
the  wild  beas  s  of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre:  the  monks 
were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  tram- 
pled his  brother  of  Constantinople  :^^  it  is  certain,  that  the 
victim,  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired 
on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had 
received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly 
branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  accusers 
of  Dioscorus  Avould  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed :  but  the  vanquished  Council  of 
party  was  supported  by  the   same  pope  who  encountered  a  i)'^45i' 

without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.    The^ci.  8... 

Nov.  1. 

At  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (/So^jtrct*) 
stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalcedon,  the  Orientals  disclaimed  ihese  ex- 
clamatiMis ;  but  the  Egyptians  inore  consistently  declared  roivre  y-cci  fan 
ti-^ofcev  rtcit  vtiv  Xeyof^ev  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1012). 

61  EXeye    d's    (Eusebius,  bishop    cf    Dcrylreum)    ''ov    <l)A«/3<ctvov    >cxi 

and  ibibtesaiiv-nty  of  Evap,nus  (1  ii.  c.  ii.)  is  amplified  by  the  lusicri^n  Zona- 
ras  (tom.ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  44),  who aJirms  that  Diobcorus  kicked  like  a  wild  ass. 
But  the  lai'.gua^^e  of  Liberatus  (Brcv.  c.  12.  in  Concil.  torn  vi.  p.  438),  is 
mere  caiiticns  ;  and  'he  Ac:s  of  Chalcedon,  which  lavish  the  names  of  hovii- 
cidc,  Cain,  &c.  do  (\o\  juitify  s'  pi'.nred  a  charge.  Tiie  monk  Barsumas  is 
mme  oai-ncularl  accused. ...5e-(|)a|£  rev  fi.a;txptoy  4f^ctvtxvo]i  xvio^  e?-nx,s 
xxt  tMygy  cr<px'^ov  (Concil,  torn.  iv.  p.  1413). 
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CI'AP  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery 
VII.  q£  ^j^g  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 
Ephesus :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was 
insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus  ;  but  as  this  step  was 
itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From 
his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dic- 
tates were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son 
Valentinian ;  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  re- 
store the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of 
Oriental  royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the 
hand  of  the  eunuch  ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguish- 
ed by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the 
Greeks  would  be  still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  if  the  emperor's  horse  had  not  fortunately  stum- 
bled ;  Theodosius  expired ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria, 
with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  Chrysa- 
phius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  A^ere 
recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Orien- 
tal bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was  disappointed  in  his  favourite 
project  of  a  Latin  council:  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the 
Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in  Bi- 
thynia  ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  weary  fatliers  were  transport- 
ed to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Marcian  and 
the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though  lofty  ascent:  the  triple 
structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  the  bound- 
less prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the 
mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God  of  the 
universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in 
order  in  the  nave  of  the  church;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the 
East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was 
a  simple  priest;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved  for 
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twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The  gospel  CHAP. 
was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of 
faith  was  defined  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.^*  Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate 
shouts  and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravi- 
ty ;  but,  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus 
was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a 
criminal,  already  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges. 
The  Orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  ac- 
cepted the  Romans  as  their  deliverers:  Thrace,  and  Pontus, 
and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavi- 
an, and  the  new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch 
secured  their  places  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The 
bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attach- 
ed to  the  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train, 
passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  vic- 
tory by  this  seasonable  desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffra- 
gans who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  council  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they  yielded,  they 
should  be  massacred  on  their  return  to  Egypt  by  the  indig- 
nant people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate 
the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus:  but  their 
sins  were  accumulated  on  his  head ;  he  neither  asked  nor 
hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who  plead- 
ed for  a  general  amnesty,  was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry 
of  victory  and  revenge.  To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late 
adherents,  some  personal  offences  were  skilfully  detected  ; 
his  rash  and  illegal  excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his 
contumacious  refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to 
attend  the  summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introdu- 

62  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  torn  iv.  p.  r61,..207'l), 
comprehend  those  of  Ephesus  (p.  890...  1189),  which  again  comprise  the  sjnod 
of  Constantinople  under  Flavian  (p.  930. ..1072)  ;  and  it  requires  some  atten- 
tion to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The  whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Fla- 
vian, and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by  Evagrius  (I.  i.  c.  9... 12.  and  1.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  o, 
4),  and  Libcratus  (Brev.  c.  11,  12,  13,  14).  Once  more,  and  ahnost  for  the 
last  time,  1  appeal  to  the  diligence  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p. 
479  ..719).  The  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi  will  accoinpanv  me  much  fur- 
ther on  my  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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CHAP,  ced  to  prove  the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cru- 
XLVII.  gj^^  .  ^^^  ^YiQ  fathers  heard  with  abhorrence,  that  the  alms 
of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his 
palace,  and  even  his  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was 
publiclv  entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch. ^^ 
Faith  of  por  these  scandalous  oifences  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by 

the  synod,  and  banished  by  the  emperor:  but  the  purity  of 
his  faith  was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit  ap- 
probation, of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather 
than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never 
summoned  before  their  tribunal;  and  they  sat  silent  and 
abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a 
volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his 
person  the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts 
of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party ,^* 
we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced 
the  simple  unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous  concession, 
that  he  was  formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply 
either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confu- 
sion, or  some  dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of 
the  man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Roman 
theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed 

63  MeiXii-A   ti   TTspijitiiroi    Uccvroipix   sj    x-xXuf^ivn  Opuvti  (perhaps 

^ayijv  uvmi  re  y,ctt  ra  e^ctra  f^if^vtift'aoi  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1276).  A 
specimen  of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (l.ii.  c.  5.  p.  188.  edit.  Wechel),ahhough  the  application  was  unknown 
to  the  editor  Brodxus.  The  nameless  epigrammatist  raises  a  tolerable  pun,  by- 
con  founding  the  episcopal  salutation  of  "  Peace  be  to  all ! "  with  the  genuine 
or  corrupted  name  of  the  bisliop's  concubine  : 

E/pjjv^  TTcevTeo-o-iv  tTric-icoTroi;  eiTriy  eTTeXduv^ 
nui  avvxrai  Trxriy  tjv  i^ovoi  evoov  £^ii', 
I  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  beems  u,  have  been  a  jealous  lover, 
is  the  Cimon  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  teo?  ersj^e?  was  viewed  with  en- 
vy and  wonder  by  Priapus  himself. 

64  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascertain 
their  sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or  careless  scribes, 
who  dispersed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Or.r  Greek  MSS.  are  sullied 
v^ith  the  false  and  proscribed  reading  of  ft  ruv  (pvtrtm  (Concil.  tcm.  iii.  p. 
1460);  the  authentic  translation  of  pope  Lto  I.  dees  not  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted i  and  the  old  Latin  versions  materially  dift'er  from  the  present  Vulgate, 
■which  was  revised  (A.  D.  550)  by  Rusticiis,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best 
MSS.of  the  Aiceii^tiTOi  at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p, 
151),  a  famous  monastery  of  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Concil.  torn.  iv. 
p.  1959. ..2049.  and  Pagi,  Critica.  torn.  ii.  p.  326.  &c. 
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IM  two  natures;  and  this  momentous  particle^*  (which  the  CHAP. 
memory,  rather  than  the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  ^LVII. 
almost  produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The 
tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  sub- 
scribed: but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that 
it  was  neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred 
landmarks  which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  scripture  and  tradi- 
tion. At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their 
masters,  but  their  infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified 
with  delibei"ate  votes  and  vehement  acclamations,  was  over- 
turned in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition  of  the  legates 
and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude 
of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "  The  definition  of 
the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable !  The  heretics  are  now 
discovered!  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians  !  Let  them  depart 
from  the  synod!  Let  them  repair  to  Rome!"^^  The  legates 
threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of 
eighteen  bishops  prepai'ed  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed 
on  the  reluctant  assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general 
council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures,  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisible  line  was  drawn 
between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril; 
and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological 
artist.  Duringtencenturiesof  blindness  and  servitude, Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vati- 
can; and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust 
of  antiquity,  was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of 
the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in  the 
protestant  churches ;  but  the  fei-ment  of  controversy  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  most  pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are 

65  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  Microscope  of  Petavins  (torn.  v.  1-  iii.  c. 
5);  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid. ..iie  qnisfortassesupervacaneam, 
et  nimis  anxiaim  putet  hujusmodi  vocularum  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti 
theologici  gravitate  alienam  (p.  124). 

66  Efcfljjc-fltv  7)  0  o^oi;  K^ccTBira  gj  u,Tep)cof^s6x  .  .  .  e<  avriXeyovrti 
^ctvBpoi  yevavTcci^  ot  uvTiXeyevTi^  Ntrcptoivoi  eta-iv^  ot  etyr tP\.c'y otTSi  ttf 
Fa/^nv  XTreXSac-iv.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1449).  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  pre- 
sent only  the  j)lacid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  slide  over  these  embsrs 
sLippositos  cinere  ctbloso. 

VOL.  vr.  F 
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CHAP,    ignorant   or   careless  of  their  own  belief  concerning  the 
XLV  II.    jnystery  of  the  incarnation. 

j-j.  ,  J  r-  Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
the  East,  tians  under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those 
451  48^^  pious  emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol 
of  their  faith  ;^^  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or 
honour  of  five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with 
blood.  The  Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
same  s^Tiod  was  odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Monophysites  ;^*  but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less 
powerful,  and  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  army  of  monks ;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incar- 
nate nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood;  and  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the 
troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of 
Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted  their  spiritual  fa- 
ther; and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was 
introduced  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  throne  of 
Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  tvv^o  thousand  sol- 
diers; he  waged  a  five  years  war  against  the  people  of 
Alexandria;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Marcian,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third 
day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch  was  besieged 
in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The  re- 
mains of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  his  ashes  to  the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the 

67  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confinnation  of  the 
synod  by  Marcian  (Concll.  torn.  iv.  p.  1781.  1783);  his  letters  to  the  monks 
of  Alexandria  (p.  1791),  of  mount  Sinai  (p.  1793),  of  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine (p.  1798);  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians  (p.  1809. 1811.  1831);  the  cor- 
respondence of  Leo  with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexan- 
dria (p.  1835. ..1930). 

C8  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage, 
the  specious  colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of 
Chalcedon  (Bibliot.  cod.  ccxxv.  p.  768).  Pie  waged  a  double  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  eitherfoe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary 
....««TaA>i'<}A«<5  j8fA£5-<  T«$  flJvr/jretAy;  cTrr^aa-y.e.  Against  Nestorius  he 
seemed  to  introduce  the  e-vv;cf  o-/?  of  tlie  Monophysites  :  against  Eutyches  he 
appeared  to  countenance  the  vTroTccreav  e'tcttpepa  of  the  Nestorians.  The 
apologist  claims  a  charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints  :  if  the  same  had  been 
extended  to  the  heretics,  the  sound  of  the  controversy  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  air. 
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vision  of  a  pretended  angel ;  an  ambitious  monk,  ■who,  un-  CHAP, 
der  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,^^  succeeded  to  the  place  ^^-^l^- 
and  opinions  of  Dioscorus^  This  deadly  superstition  was 
inflamed,  on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of 
retaliation:  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many 
thousands^^  were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree 
were  deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  commu- 
nion. Perhaps  an  extravagant  fable  of  the  times  may  con- 
ceal an  allegorical  picture  of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured 
each  other,  and  themselves.  "  Under  the  consulship  of 
"  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave  bishop,  "  the  people 
"  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized  with  a  strange 
"  and  diabolical  frenzy:  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freed- 
"  men,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land,  who  op- 
*'  posed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech  and 
*'  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth, 
*'  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."^' 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  fa-  '^^^  ^'^^■- 

^    •'    •'  o       1  ...    noticon  or 

mous  Henoticon^^  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  Zeno. 
reign,  and  in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  sigt*d  by  ail  the  ^-  ^-  ^^2- 
bishops  of  the  East,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation  and 
exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  funda- 
mental law.  The  clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  layman  who  defines  the  articles  of  faith;  yet 
if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected 
by  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  concord  of  the  people.  It  is 
in  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  appears  least  contemptible; 
and  I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Manichsean  or  Eutychian 
guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasius.  That  it  was  un- 

69  A/Ay^o?,from  his  nocturnal  expedition?.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he 
crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his 
Elamberi'ig!)re'hren  (Theodor.  Lector,  I.  i). 

vav  Tvv  ysjv  £fAA(!&  KXi  eivrev  rov  cce^x.     Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of 
the  Henuticon. 

71  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Antique  of 
Canisius,  republished  by  Basnage,  torn.  i.  p.  326. 

72  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrlus  (1.  iii.  c.  13),  and  translated 
by  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  18).  Pagi  (Crltica,  torn.  ii.  p.  411.)  and  Asseinan 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  tonn.  i.  p.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free  from  heresy;  but 
Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p.  40.)  most  unaccountably 
affirms  C4ia'icedonensem  ascivit.  An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  ne- 
ver read  the  Henoticon. 
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ClIAPi    worthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ 
^^  '  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon  was  most  pleas- 

ing to  the  Egyptians;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been 
described  by  the  jealous,  and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our 
orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it  accurately  represents  the  Catho- 
lic faith  of  the  incarnation,  without  adopting  or  disclaiming 
the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A  solemn 
anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches; 
against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  con- 
founded, or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the 
number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature^  the  pure  system 
of  St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephe- 
sus,is  respectfully  confirmed;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the 
name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the 
censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such  have  been 
taught  either  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  am- 
biguous expression,  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
last  synod  might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most 
reasonable  Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  tolera- 
tion ;  hut  their  reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their 
obedience  w^  despised  as  timid  and  servile  by  the  ve- 
hement spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engros- 
sed the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  an  exact  neutrality;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  praver,  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  controversy;  and  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nion were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the  private  ani- 
mosity of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language  and 
opinion;  the  acephalV^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
of  equal  valour,  though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The  acepha- 
li,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated  above  three 
hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
accepted  the  communion  of  Constantinople,  without  exact- 
ing a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 

73  See  Renaudot(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123. 131. 145. 195. 2i7).  They 
were  reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  I.  (A.  D.  799. ..8i9):  he  promoted  their 
chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Aihribis  and  Talba  (perhaps  Tava.  see  d'Anville. 
p.  82),  and  .upplitd  the  sacraments,  which  had  failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal 
ordination. 
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wople  were  anathematised  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  des-  CHAP, 
potism  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  ^^^'^^• 
in  this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of 
their  sacraments,'4and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism 
of  the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  the  memory 
of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  su- 
premacy of  St.  Peter.^*  Before  that  period,  the  precarious 
truce  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the 
zeal  of  the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have 
purchased  its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound,  The  Trisa- 
of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire.  ^'?"? 
The  Trisagion^^  (thrice  holy),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  war,  till  the 
*'  God  of  Hosts!"  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  iden-  A^asta- 
tical  hymn  which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  sius, 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  508..0I8 
the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church 
of  Constantinople.    The  devotion  of  AntloA  soon  added, 
*'  who  was  crucified  for  us!"  and  this  grateful  address,  either 
to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by 
the  rules  of  theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  East  and  West.  But  it  had  been  imagined 
by  a  Monophysite  bishop  ;^^  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first 

74  Dehisquos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  AcaciusjiTiarjorumtraditionecon- 
fectam  et  veram,prsccipue  religiosx  solicitiidini  congruam  prxbenius  sine  dif- 
ficultate  medicinam  (Galasius,  in  epist.  i.  ad  Euphemium,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p. 
286).  The  oiferof  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and  numbers  must  have  pe- 
rished before  the  arrival  of  the  Pi.oman  physician.  Tillemont  hiivii,elf  (Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  xvi.  p.  372.  642,  &c.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  unchariruble  temper 
of  the  popes:  they  are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Anticch, 
St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  Stc.  to  whom  they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth. 
But  cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

75  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church :  ex  venerabili 
diptycho,  in  quo  piae  memoriae  transitum  ad  coelum  habentiuin  episcoporum 
vocabula  contlnentur  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1846).  This  ecclesiastical  record  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 

76  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  v.  I  v.  c.  2,  3,  4.  p.  217.. .225.)  and 
Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  713,  &C.799.)  represent  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  St.  Pro- 
clus'sboy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the  liishopand  people  of  Con. 
Etantinople,  the  song  was  considerably  improved.  The  boy  heard  the  angels 
sing  "  Holy  God !   Holy  strong !   Holy  immortal !" 

77  Peter  Gnapheus,  ihe  fuller  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  mo- 
nastery), patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of 
Pagi  (A.  D.  477. ..490)  and  a  Dissertation  of  M.de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his 
pvagrius. 
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CHAP,  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash 
ninovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne 
and  his  life.^*  The  people  of  Constantinople  was  devoid  of 
any  rational  principles  of  freedom ;  but  they  held  as  a  lawful 
cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  liver}-  in  the  races,  or  the 
colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and 
without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chaunted  in  the  cathe- 
dral by  two  adverse  choii'S,  and,  when  their  lungs  were  ex- 
hausted, they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of 
sticks  and  stones:  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the  em- 
peror, and  defended  by  the  patriarch;  and  the  crown  and 
mitre  were  staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel. 
The  streets  were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regu- 
lar array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head. 
*'  Christians!  this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom;  let  us  not  desert 
*'  our  spiritual  father;  anathema  to  the  Manichaean  tyrant; 
*'  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic  cry;  and 
the  gallies  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  pa- 
lace, till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hush- 
ed the  waves  hf  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of 
Macedonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of 
his  flock  was  again  exasperated  by  the  same  question,  "  Whe- 
^'  ther  one  of  the  Trinity  had  been  crucified?"  On  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Constanti- 
nople suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the 
city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited  in  the 
forum  of  Constantine,  the  principal  station  and  camp  of  the 
faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either 
in  singing  hvmns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging 
and  murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince.  The  head  of  his 
favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they  styled  him,  of  the  ene- 
my of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Avas  borne  aloft  on  a  spear ;  and  the 
fire-brands  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical  struc- 
tures, diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  most  or- 
thodox buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  broken, 
and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till  at  the  end  of 

78  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Victor,  MarccUinus,  and  Tlieophanes-  As  the  last  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  time  of  Barouius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more 
correct. 
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three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects.  CHAP. 
Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant.  Anas-  ^^ 
tasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The  Catholics, 
before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion;  they 
exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  he- 
rald, of  abdicating  the  purple;  they  listened  to  the  admoni- 
tion, that,  since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously 
agree  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign;  and  they  accepted  the 
blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their  master,  with- 
out hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  These  furious  but 
transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vita- 
lian,  who  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  inost 
part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  be- 
sieged Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of 
his  fellow-Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recal  of  the  bishops, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pope, and  the  establishment  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by 
the  d}dng  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 
uncle  of  Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  the  jftrst  of  First  reli- 
the  religious  vv^ars,  which  have  been  v/aged  in  the  name,  and  a°^d^^514 
by  the  disciples  of  the  God  of  Peace. ^^ 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a  Theologi- 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver:  the  theologian  ^°  still  (gj.  and  jro'. 
remains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  vemment 
theology  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  por-nian,  A.D. 
trait.  The  sovereign  sympathised  with  his  subjects  in  their  •519-.565. 
superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints :  his 
Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute  between 

79  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasius, may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus  (c.  14... 19),  the  second  and 
third  books  of  Evagrius,  'he  Abstract  of  the  two  books  of  Thei  dore  the  read- 
er, the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  (Concil.  torn.  v). 
The  series  is  continued  with  some  disorder  in  the  fifteenthandsixteenth  tomes 
of  the  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques  of  Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for 
ever  of  that  incomparable  guide. ..whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits 
of  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  scrupvilous  minuteness.  He  was  prevent- 
ed by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  sixth  century  of  the  church 
and  emijire. 

80  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  11.  13.  18.  27,  ?8),  with 
the  learned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  coiifirmed,  rather  than  contradicted,  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of 
the  African  Facundus  in  his  xiith  book...de  tribus  capitulis,  "cum  videri  doc- 
tus appent  imp.irtune  . . .  spontaneis  quccstionibus  eccleiiarn  turbat."  See  Pro- 
cop,  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35. 
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CHAP,  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce,  that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always 
on  the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devo- 
tions, the  emperor  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  pray- 
ers, vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a  monk; 
his  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal  in- 
spiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and  his  recovery  from  a  danger- 
ous disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour  of  the 
holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of 
his  religion  ;^^  and,  though  the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly 
structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the 
zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  ge- 
nuine sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  bene- 
factors. Among  the  titles  of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name 
of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church,  was  the  serious 
business  of  his  life  ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  countiy 
was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The 
controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and 
understanding;  and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly 
deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art 
and  neglected  his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold 
conspirator  to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigotted  tyrant  ? 
"■  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet, 
"  debating  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning  over  the 
"  pages  of  ecclesiastical  volumes."  ^^  The  fruits  of  these 
lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many  a  conference,  where 
Justinian  m^ght  shine  as  the  loudest  and  most  subde  of  the 
disputants  ;  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of 
edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of 
their  master.  While  the  Barbarians  invaded  the  provinces, 
while  the  victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to 
the  camp,  was  content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod. 

81  Pmcnp.  de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6, 7,  &c.  pasEim. 

82  'O5  hKuhTXi  cc(pv>iCCKro(;  a  otst  ctti  Mo-^tji  rive^  ctupi  vvy.TMv  ofAn 
Toii  ray  Ispiuv  ytpny'tv  xcr^treDi  ccvocy-VKMiv  rcc  Xpi?-tX]iU]i  Myix  (rTraoiit 
eX,'>'>-  Procop.de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St.  Eutychius(apud 
Aleinan.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18),  the  same  character  is  given,  with  a  design 
to ;  raise  Jui.'.inlan. 
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Had  he  invited  to  these  synods  a  disinterested  and  rational  CHAP. 
spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned,  "  that  religious  con-  ^^ 
"  troversy  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly  ;  that  true 
"  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submis- 
"  sion  ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  pre- 
"  sume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God  ;  and,  that  it  is 
"  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence  are 
"  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."^^ 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence  His  perse- 
to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when 
the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of 
a  disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  ar- 
gument by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without 
mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian was  an  uniform,  yet  various  scene  of  persecution;  and 
he  appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both 
in  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execu- 
tion. The  insufficient  term  of  three  months  was  assigned  of  heretics; 
for  the  conversion  or  exile  of  all  heretics  -^^  and  if  he  still 
connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  under 
his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  but  of  the 
common  birth-right  of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia**  still  breath- 
ed the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the 
special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  soldiers,  they  grasped  with  alacrity  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  ;  the  conventicle  and  the  congregation 
pei-ished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not 
extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  their  ty- 
rant.   Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the 

83  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopius(de  Eell.  Goth.  1.  i. 
e.  3.)  is  scourged  in  the  Preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks  him  among  the  po- 
litkal  Christians. ..sed  longe  verius  hseresunr>  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusqiis 
Atheos... abominable  Atheists  who  preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to 
man  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13). 

84  This  ahernative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John  Malala 
(torn.  ii.  p.  63.  edit.  Venet.  1733),  who  deserves  niore  credit  as  he  draws  to- 
wards his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Sec. 
ne  expectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  venia  judicenrur :  jubemus  enim  ut .  .  . 
convictietapertiharreticijustxet  idonea; animadversion!  subjiciantur.  Earonius 
copies  and  applauds  this  edict  of  the  Code  (A.  D.  527,  No.  39,  40). 

85  See  the  characferand  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheim,  de  P-e- 
feus  Christ,  ante  Constantinum,  p.  410. .,424. 
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CHAP,  church  of  the  Avians  at  Constantinople  had  braved  the  se- 
^^^^^^^  verity  of  the  laws:  their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  senate  ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were 
seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be 
claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the  trophies  of  the 

of  Pagans;  Barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of  Pagans,  who  still  lurked 
in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  man- 
kind, excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
perhaps  unwilling  that  any  strangers  should  be  the  witnesses 
of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  in- 
quisitor of  the  faith,  and  his  diligence  soon  discovered  in  the 
court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  soph- 
ists, who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  sternly  informed  that  they  must  chuse  without  delay 
betv/een  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that  their 
aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised  under 
the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The  patri- 
cian Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die 
like  his  ancestors  :  he  enfranchised  himself  with  the  stroke 
of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  t\'rant  the  poor  consolation  of  ex- 
posing with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  His 
weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch,  under- 
went the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by  their  ex- 
traordinary zeal,  to  eraze  the  suspision,  or  to  expiate  the 
guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  countr}-  of  Homer,  and  the 
theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained  the  last  sparks  of 
his  mythology :  by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy  thou- 
sand Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new 
proselytes ;  and  linen  vestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and 
vases  of  gold  and  sliver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  muni- 

«f  Jews;  ficence  of  Justinian.^^  The  Jews,  who  had  been  gradually 
stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious 
law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians.*^ 

,  86  Theoj)han.  Chron.  p.  153.     John  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  a 

more  authentic  witness  of  tliis  transaction,  in  which  lie  was  himself  employed 
by  the  emperor  (  Asseirian.  Bib.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  85). 

87  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  with 
Thcoplianes  (Chron.  p.  190).  The  council  of  Nice  has  entrusted  the  patriarch, 
or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  annual  proclamation  of 
i-aster ;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epis- 
tles of  S:.  Cyril.     Siuce  the  reign  of  Monophytism  in  Eg\^pt,  the  Catholics 
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And  they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the  CHAP. 
Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  ^^•^^^• 
calculations  of  their  sovereign  :  the  people  of  Constantinople 
delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it 
had  been  ordained  by  authority;  and  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Pales-  of  Samari- 
tine^*  were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as 
Jews  by  the  Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the 
Christians  as  idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had 
already  been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,*^  but 
the  persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the  alternative  of 
baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the  latter :  under  the  stan- 
dard of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated 
their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples  of 
a  defenceless  people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdu- 
ed by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East:  twenty  thousand  were 
slain,  twenty  thousand  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels 
of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It 
has  been  computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  sub- 
jects were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,^°  which  convert- 
ed the  once-fruitful  province  into  a  desolate  and  smoking 
wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers;  and 
he  piously  laboured  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  faith.^' 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least,  Hisoitho- 
to  be  always  in  the  right.     In  the  first  years  of  his  adminis-   ^^^' 

were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed, 
among  the  Proiestants,  the  reception  of  the  Gregorian  style. 

88  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

89  Sichem,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the  Samari- 
tans, is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  naouniain  of  cui-sing 
to  the  north,  the  fruitful  Garizim',  or  mountain  of  cursing  to  the  south,  ten  or 
eleven  hours  travel  from  Jerusalem.  See  Maundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo, 
h<i.  p.  59. ..6.3. 

90  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122.  John  Malala, 
Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  62.  I  remember  avi  observation,  half  philrsophical,  half 
superstitioue,  that  the  province  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  l)igotry  of  Justi- 
nian wasthe  same  through  which  the  Mahometans  penetrated  iaco  the  en;pire. 

91  The  expression  of  Prccopius  is  remarkable  :  a  yccf  it  t^ottsi  (povti 
emSpuTroy  civcci,  jjy  yt  f*,i)  ts;5  «VT«  ^e|'^5  o(  rt\ivrm-ie%  rv^ottv  evTtj. 
Anecdot.  c.  13. 
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CHAP  tration,  he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy  :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  es- 
tablished the  t07ne  of  St.  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire;  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  expos- 
ed, on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution  ;  and 
the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
Chalcec/on,  were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  law- 
giver.^2  g^it  while  Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  unifor- 
mity of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices 
were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the 
Monoph^'site  teachers;  and  the  open  or  clandestine  enemies 
of  the  church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their 
gracious  patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed, 
were  torn  by  spiritual  discord;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagree- 
ment was  imputed  bv  many  to  a  secret  and  mischievous 
confederacy  against  the    religion   and  happiness    of  their 

The  three    people.'^      The  famous  dispute  of  the  THREE  chapters,'* 
chapters,  . 

A.  D.     which  has  filled  m.ore  volumes  than  it  deserves  lines,  is 

532. ..698.  (let^piy  marked  with  this  subtle  and  disengenuous  spirit. 
It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  body  of  Origen®* 
had  been  eaten  by  the  worms  :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the 
pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  but  his  writ- 
ings were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine.  In 
these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried  more 
thanten  metaphysical  errors:  and  the  primitive  doctor,in  the 

92  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328,  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws 
of  Justinian.  During  tlie  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius  himself  is  in  ex- 
treme good  humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the  popes  till  he  got  them 
into  his  power. 

93  Prxopius,  Anecdot.  c.  13.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical 
never  read  the  secret,  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the 
general  hatred. 

94  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  fifth  general 
council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  authentic,  knowledge 
(C'nicil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1...419).  The  Greek  Evagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct 
(I.  iv.c.  38),  than  the  three  zealous  Jfi leans,  Fucundus  (  in  his  twelve  books, 
de  tribuscajjitulis,  which  are  most  correctly  published  by  Sirmond),  Liberatus 
(in  his  Brcviar  um,  c.  22,  23,  24),  and  Victor  Tununensis  in  his  Chronicle 
(in  torn.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canisii,  p.  330. ..334).  The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or 
Anasrasius  (in  Vigilio,  Pelagic,  &c.)  is  original,  Italian  evidence.  The  ina- 
dern  reader  will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn, 
v.p.  189. ..207),  ai.d  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Egiise,  tom.  i.  p.  519... 541)  ;  yet  the 
laticr  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  character  of  the 
popes, 

95  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  TrXccvtj  and 
evTarejieiet  of  the  old  philosophers  (Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in  Concil.  tom.  vi 
p.  356;  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to  the  zeal  of  the  church" 
and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  reason. 
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company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  cler-  CHAP. 
gv  to  the  eternitif  of  hell- fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  ^^VII. 
deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  fathers 
had  listened  v/ithout  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia;^^  and  their  justice  or  indulgence  had  re- 
stored both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these 
Oriental  bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ; 
the  first  had  been  the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends, 
of  Nestorius :  their  most  suspicious  passages  were  accused 
under  the  title  of  the  three  chapters;  and  the  condemnation 
of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honour  of  a  synod,  whose 
name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence  by 
the  Catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or 
guiltv,  were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would 
not  probably  be  awakened  by  the  clamour,  which  after  an 
hundred  years  was  raised  over  their  grave.  If  they  were  al- 
ready in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon,  their  torments  could 
neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in 
the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the  rewards 
of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theo- 
logical insects  who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  foremost  of  these  insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps  without 
discerning  the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesias- 
tical faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to  his 
power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could  only  pro- 
claim their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East  to 
join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.     The  East,  Vthgenp- 

with    some    hesitation,    consented    to    the  voice   of  her  ^^^,^°""'^'' ' 
~  .  .  Ild  of  Con- 

sovereign:  the  fifth  general  council,  of  three  patriarchs  and  stanti- 

one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constanti- 'Y*  i^'  ^rr" 

nople;  and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three  May  4... 

chapters  were  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  saints,   ""^ 

and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of  darkness.  But  the 

Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  Leo  and 

96  Basnage  (Prxfat.  p.  11.  .14.  ad  torn.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis),  has  fairly 
•weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If  he  composed 
10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the 
subsequent  catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  aione,  \v  ithout  his  two  brethren,  is  in- 
cluded ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Assenian  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  203...207), 
to  justify  the  sentence. 
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CHAP,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon;  and  if  they  had  fought  as  they 
II.  usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have 
prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But  their 
chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony,  was 
betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after 
a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostacy  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two 
bishops  could  be  found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on 
his  deacon  and  successor  Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance 
of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to  their  adversaries  the 
appellation  of  schismatics:  the  lUyrian,  African,  and  Italitin 
churches,  were  oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  military  force  ;^^  the  dis- 
tant barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters 
expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  Venetian  province." 
But  the  religious  discontent  of  the  Italians  had  already  pro- 
moted the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Romans 
themselves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to 
detest  the  government,  of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 
Heresy  of        Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice 

A^  d!T64.  process  of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  youth,  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  the  orthodox  line;  in  his  old  age, he  transgressed 
the  measure  of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not 
less  than  the  Catholics,  were  scandalized  by  his  declaration 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  man- 
hood was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities,  the  in- 
heritance of  our  mortal  flesh.    This  phantastic  opinion  was 

97  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatiis  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of 
pcjie  Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  ....  per 
potestates  publicas  opprimaiut,  &c.  (Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  467,  &.C.).  An  anny 
v.as  detained  to  suppre'-s  the  LcdiMon  of  an  lUyriau  city.  See  Procopius  (de 
Bell.  Gijth.  1.  iv.  c.  25) :  ^ly  ^t^  ivBKcc  (r<pi<riii  eivroii  oi  Xpifiuvet  $'iuf*.»- 
^ovrcii.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical  historj'.  It  would  have  been 
curious  and  iniparrial. 

98  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aqnileia  were  reconciled  by  pope 
Honorlus,  A.  D.  638  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  v.  p.  376)  ;  but  they 
again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen 
years  before,  thechurch  of  Spain  had  overlooked  the  tifih  general  council  with 
coniempiuous  silencv;  (xiii  Concil.  Toletan.  in  Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  487... 
494). 
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announced  in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian;  and  at  the  moment  CHAP, 
of  his  seasonable  departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  sub-  XLVII. 
scribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people 
were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves, 
secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  mo- 
narch of  the  East  in  the  language  of  authority  and  affection.  ' 
"  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and 
*'  your  creed!  Let  not  your  grey  hairs  be  defiled  with 
^'  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers  from  exile,  and  your  foUow- 
"  ers  from  pei'dition.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Italy  and 
"  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall  and 
"  anathematise  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you 
"  destroy  what  you  have  taught;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
"  loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to 
"  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul 
"  to  the  same  flames  in  which  they  will  eternally  burn." 
He  died  and  made  no  sign.'^  His  death  restored  in  some 
degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four 
successors,  Justiii,  Tiberius,.  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rare  though  fortunate  vacancy  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  East.^°° 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  act-  The  Mo- 
ing  on  themselves;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight, "°j^Jq_^^ 

the  soul  to  the  thought;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  thaton^  veisy, 

.         •  •  .  AD   629 

7w7/,  a  sole  principle  of  action,  in  essential  to  a  rational  and 

conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Per- 
sian war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether 
the  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  na- 
tures, was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied 
in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled 
by  the  profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless, 
and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the 
Nestorians  themselves.^"'    The  experiment  was  tried  with- 

99  Nicetius  bishop  of  Treves  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  511. ..513.)  he  himself, 
like  most  of  the  Gallican  prelates  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5.  in  Concil.  tom. 
vi.  p.  1007.)  was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  four  patriarchs  by  his 
refusal  to  condemn  the  thrcechapters.  Baroniiis  almost  pronounces  the  dam- 
nation of  Justinian  (A.  D.  565,  No.  6). 

100  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian  (I.  iv.  c.  39, 40,  41.)  and  the 
edict  of  his  successor  (1.  v.  c.  3.)  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Evagrius  is 
filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 

101  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nesto- 
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CHAP,    out  effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned 
XLVII.   eygjj  ji^P  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle 
and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party 
devised  new  modes  of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpre- 
tation: to  either  nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a 
proper  and  distinct  energ\';  but  the  difference  was  no  longer 
visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  wei-e  invariably  the  same.^"^    The  disease  was  attended 
with  the  customary  symptoms;  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if 
satiate  Avith  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incai^nation,  in- 
stilled a  healing  council  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple.   They  declared  themselves  monothelites  (asserters 
of  the  unity  of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the 
questions  as  superfluous;    and   recommended   a  religious 
silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  prudence  and  charity  of 
Theecthe-the  gospel.    This  law  of  silence  was  successively  imposed 
lieraclius    ^7  *^^  ecthesis  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  or  model 
A.  D.  639.  of  his  grandson  Constans:^°^  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were 
of  Con-      subscribed  with  alacrity  or  reluctance  by  the  four  patriarchs 

»tans,         of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.    But 
A.  D.648.  . 

'  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm :   in 

the  language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Latin  churches  detected  a  latent  heresy:  and  the  obedience 
of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  was 
retracted  and  censured  by  the  bolder  ignorance  of  his  suc- 
cessors. They  condemned  the  execrable  and  abominable 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  revived  the  errors  of 
Manes,  Appollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they  signed  the  sen- 

rians,  had  been  observed  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p. 
19,  20.)  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii. 
p.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  Pocock)  and  Asseinan  himself  (rem. 
iv.  p.  218).  They  seem  ignorant  that  they  might  alledge  rhe  positive  aiithori-y 
of  the  ecthesis.  O  y^iccpoi  N£?-opto?  kccittb^  hott^av  t^jv  6itav  ra  Kvoia 
tvx>9§6)7rt!<ri]i.y  Kxt  avo  eio'xyMv  vini  (he  commo:.  rejjniach  '  f  'he  IVi  ■  o- 
phosites),  ^t/o  6i>ojfjLot,ru,  rovrav  iittsiv  ax.  eToAjtujirf,  ravuvriov  de  tccvrt 
ByA<«v  T«v   .    .    .   ovo  TT^oa-^iTTov  £Oe>|<*c"e  (Cinicil.rom.  vii   p.  20j). 

102  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petaviiis  (Dogmata  Therlcg.  torn.  v.  1.  'x. 
c.  6. ..10.  p.  433. ..447.)  all  the  depths  of  ihis  ccntroversy  are  f.air.ded  in  the 
Greek  dialogue  betw  een  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus  (ad  caicem  torn.  viii.  Anr.al. 
Baron,  p.  755... 794.)  which  relates  a  real  conference,  ar.d  produced  as  a  shcrt- 
lived  conversion. 

103  Impiissimam  ecthesim  .  .  .  scelerosum  typum  (Concil.  torn,  vii  p. 
S66.)  diabclicx  operationis  genimina  (furs,  gennlua,  or  else  the  Greek  ysyt- 
t(,xrx,  in  the  original.  Concil. p. 363,  364.)  are  the expressiriis  of  the  xvi.;  h 
anafhema.  The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to  Amanuus,  a  Gallicau  bishop,  stig- 
matises the  Monoiheliteo  and  their  heresy  with  equal  virulence  (p.  392). 
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tcnce  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter;  the  CHAP, 
ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of 
Christ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill  the 
superstitious  mind  with  horror  and  affright.  As  the  re- 
presentative of  the  western  church,  pope  Martin  and  his 
Lateran  synod  anathematised  the  perfidious  and  guilty 
silence  of  the  Greeks :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of 
Italy,  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed 
to  reprobate  his  wicked  type  and  the  impious  ecthesis  of  his 
grandfather,  and  to  confound  the  authors  and  their  ad- 
herents with  the  twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the  apos- 
tates from  the  church,  and  the  organs  of  the  devil.  Such  an 
insult  under  the  tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity. 
Pope  Martin  ended  his  days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mus,was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputationof  his  tongue 
and  his  right  hand.'°''  But  the  same  invincible  spirit  sur- 
vived in  their  successoi's,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins 
avenged  their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of 
the  three  chapters.  The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  vith  ge- 
by  the    sixth   general   council  of    Constantinople,   in    the  "^''    ., 

-'  _        o  .  council: 

palace  and  in  the  presence  of  a  new  Constantine,  a  descen-  lid  of 
dant  of  Heraclius.    The  royal  convert  converted  the  By-  j^°']g'^^"*'' 
zantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  ;^°^  the  dissen-  A.  D.  680, 
ters,  with  their  chief,   Macarius  of  Antioch,   were   con-  ^^""^  ^gj 
demned  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy;  the  Sept.  16. 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West;  and 
the  creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 
every  age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonised  in 
the  person  of  Christ.    The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacon, 
and  three  bishops;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had  neither 
arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to 
persuade;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  deter- 

104  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  with  pathetic 
simplicity  in  the  original  letters  and  acts  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  63. ..78.  Baron. 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  656,  No.  2.  et  anncs  subsequent.  Yet  the  chastisement 
of  their  disobedience,  e^opicc  and  <rai^xro(i  <r<jt<«r^o5,  had  been  previouslj- 
announced  in  the  Type  of  Constans  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  240). 

105  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  368.)  most  erroneously  supposes  that  the 
124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople ; 
and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes  the  bixth  council  of 
292  fathers. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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CHAP,  mine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechisnl 
of  his  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers* 
Perhaps  the  monks  and  people  of  Constantinople  ^°^  were 
favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least 
favourable  of  the  two:  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced 
by  the  unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear 
in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  While 
the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  de- 
cision, b}-  raising  a  dead  man  to  life:  the  prelates  assisted  at 
the  trial,  but  the  acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were 
not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites.  In  the  next 
generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and 
slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of 
revenge  and  dominion:  the  image  or  monument  of  the 
sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their  patron 
was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman 
faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  successors 
of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 
forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the 
worship  of  images. '"^ 
Union  of  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the 
the  Greek   jncarnation,  which  had  been  defined  at  Rome  and  Constan- 

and  Latin  .  .  . 

churches,    tinople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of 
Britain  and  Ireland :'°^  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or 

106  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  <^'«  Tot  rxvru.  (says The. 
ophancs,  Chron  p.  292..  e(^tirt(rB-*i  cr^o^^cc  ttoc^x  Ttxyruy,  When  the  Mo- 
nothelite monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted,  o  A««e?  xnjioiive 
(Coticil.  torn.  vii.  p.  1032).  But  this  was  a  natural  and  transient  emotion  ,-  and 
1  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  good  people 
of  Constantinople. 

107  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  fovmd  in  the  acts  of  the  Synods 
of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77.. .395.  601. ..608.) and  Constantinople  (p.  609.. .1429). 
Baronius  extracted  some  original  documents  from  the  Vatican  library  ;  and 
his  chronohigy  is  rectified  by  the  diligence  of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Bibliotheqiie 
Eccles.  lorn.  vi.  p.  57. .71.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  541... 
555.)  aflord  a  tolerable  abridgment. 

108  In  tlie  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  sub- 
scribed pro  omni  Aquilonati  parte  Britannia:  et  Hibernix,  qua:  ab  Angloruni 
et  Brittonum,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorum  gentibus  colebantur  (Eddius,  in 
Vit.  St.  Wilfrid.  c.31.  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  tom.iii.  p.  88).  Theodore  (magnse 
insuls  Britannix  archiepiscopus  et  philosophus)  was  long  expected  at  Rome 
(Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  714);  but  he  contented  himself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680) 
his  provincial  synod  of  Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Mar- 
tin and  the  first  Lateran  council  agaijist  the  Monothelites  (Concil.  torn.  vii. p. 
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rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians  CHAP, 
whose  liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  "Latin  ^"^^  *' 
tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an 
imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics:  but  in  the 
East,  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honourable  name  of 
Melchites  or  Royalists  ;^°^  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of 
resting  on  the  basis  of  scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had 
been  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  al- 
lege the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess 
themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king;  and  they  might  relate, 
with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been 
inspired  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  vir- 
gin bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate 
the  duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters 
should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under  the 
rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  de- 
generated into  rebels  and  fugitives;  and  the  most  ancient 
and  useful  allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  em- 
peror not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the  Christians. 
Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates 
the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriininated  the  sectaries  of 
the  East,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolish- 
ed the  means  of  intercourse  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation. 
The  long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  Perpetual 
all,  their  eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  oTthTorU 
most  perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  ental  sects. 
the  body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  perse- 
vered in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms ;  with  this  differ- 

597,  &c.).  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  (A.D.668.  See  Baronius and  Pagi),  whose 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his  national 
character... ne  quid  contrarium  veritati  tidei,  Graecorummore,in  ecclesiamcui 
prseesset  introdiiceret.  The  Cicilian  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under 
the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Bedse  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,l.iv.  c.  1).  He 
adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine  ;  and  the  same  creed  of  the  incarnation  hae 
been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates,  whose 
sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse  mystery. 

109  This  name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac 
origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nesto- 
rians and  Mahom.etans  ;  but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by  the  Catholics, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
tom.  ii.  p.  507,  &.c.  torn.  iii.  p.  355.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria. 
p.  119).  ^K^eig  ^t/Mi  m  Beso-aewj,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of 
Constantinople  (Concil.  toni.  vii.  p-  765). 
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CHAP,  ence  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the  rude  and 
■^^''^^  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  wh:le  the  Syriac,"°  from  the 
mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the 
higher  topics  of  poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abys- 
sinia were  infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks; 
and  their  Barbaric  tongues,  Avhich  have  been  revived  in  the 
studies  of  modern  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic, 
the  Armenian  and  the  ^Ethiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  respective  churches ;  and  their  theology  is  en- 
riched by  domestic  versions  "^  both  of  the  scriptures  and  of 
the  most  popular  fathers.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  controversy,  first  kindled  bv  a 
sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  East; 
and  the  hostile  communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Mono- 
physites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish 
the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them 
to  anathematise,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of 
Ephesus;  on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  The  weight  which  they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the 
Eastern  empii'e  demands  our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be 
amused  with  the  various  prospect  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II. 
The  Jacobites. "2  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians. 
V.  The  Copts  ;  and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.    To  the  three 

1 10  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was 
divided  into  three  dialects.  1.  The  Araniccan,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and 
tlie  cities  of  Mesopotamia  2  The  Palestine,  whicli  was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Da- 
mascus, and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The  Nabatluean,'&it  rustic  idiom  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of  Irak  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast, 
p.  11).  On  the  Syriac,  see  Ebed-Jesu  (  Asseman.  torn.  iii.  p.  326,  &c.),  whose 
prejudice  alone  could  prefer  it  to  Ihe  Arabic. 

111  I  shall  not  enrich  niy  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton, 
!Mill,  Wetstein,  Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  consulted 
with  some  care.  It  appears,  1.  That  of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated 
by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  extant  in  their  pristine  in- 
tegrity. 2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim  ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  chat  is  more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

112  On  the  account  of  the  IVIonophysites  and  Nestoriaijs,  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon 
Assemannus.  That  learned  Maronite  was  dispatched  in  the  year  1715,  by 
pope  Clement  XI,  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  search  of 
MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at  Rome  1719.. .1728,  contain  a  part 
only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  of  his  e.\tensive  project.  As  a  native 
and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the  Syriac  literature ;  and,  though  a  dependant 
cf  Rome,  he  wishes  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 
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former,  tlie  Syriac  is  common;  but  of  the  latter,  each  is  dis- 
criminated by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modern 
natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of 
conversing  with  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  who  reject  the  religion, have  adopted  the  language, 
of  the  Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacer- 
dotal arts;  and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity 
is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  I.  The 
heresy  of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  oblitera-  ^^^'^°^^' 
ted.  The  Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to 
his  face  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy 
concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  sub- 
scribed, not  without  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon; 
the  power  of  the  Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the 
Catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  in- 
sensibly of  belief;  and  their  last  I'eluctant  sigh  was  breathed 
in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.  Their  dissenting  bre- 
thren, less  moderate,  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the 
penal  laws;  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  be- 
came difficult  to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those  limits  they  had 
discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty 
and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root, 
and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its  salutary  shade. 
The  catholic^  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital:  in  his  synods, 
and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy, 
represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular  hierarchy:  they 
rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  converted 
from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the 
monastic  life;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Persian  church 
had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria:  and  their 
language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven 
with  its  original  frame.  The  Catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans;  but  their  filial  dependence 
on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of 
the  Oriental  church.*'^  In  the  Persian  school  of  Edes- 
113  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  th»  translation  of  Abraham  Ecche- 
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CHAP,  sa,' '  *  the  rising  generations  of  the  faitliful  imbibed  their  theo- 
XL\  II.  iQgij.^1  idiom;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thou- 
sand vokimes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered 
the  apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nesto- 
rius,  whose  person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to 
the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of 
Ibas  bishop  of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyp' 
tians.,  who,  in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  con- 
founded the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the  Athens 
of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the 
double  zeal  of  religion  and  revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of 
the  Monophosites,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  East,  provoked 
their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral, 
rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Chi-ist. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassanian  kings 
beheld  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens  and  apos- 
tates, who  had  embraced  the  religion,  and  who  might  favour 
the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their  country.  The  royal 
edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  dangerous  correspondence 
with  the  Syrian  clergy;  the  progress  of  the  schism  was 
grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and  he  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as 
the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
his  Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the 
victims  and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tj-rant.  The  Nestorians 
composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people:  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword, 
of  despotism;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were 
stai'tled  at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  commu- 

lensis,  No.  37,  38,  39,  40.  Concil.  toin.  ii.  p.  335,  336.  edit.  Venet.  These 
vulgar  titles,  JS/'/cene  and  Arabic,  are  both  apocrvphal.  The  council  of  Nice 
enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canons  (Theodoret.  Hict.  Eccles.  1  i.  c.  8.) 
and  the  remainder,  seventy  or  eighty,  were  collected  from  the  synods  of  the 
Creekchurch.  The  Syriac  edition  of  Marmhas  is  no  longerextant  (  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Orienta!.  torn  i.  p.  195.  torn.  iii.  p.  74.)  and  the  Arabic  version  is 
marked  v»"ith  many  recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  code  contains  many  curious 
relics  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the 
eastern  communions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of  the  Nesto- 
rians and  Jacobites  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grrec.  tom.  xi.  p.  363..  367). 

114  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  ii.  c.  5.  49.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Eccles.)  has 
noticed  this  Persian  schoul  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  ai.d  the  two 
xrasof  its  downfall  (A.  D.  431  and  489),  are  clearly  discussed  by  As&eraanni 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  toiu.  ii.  p.  402.  iii.  p.  376.  378.  iv.  p.  70.  924). 
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tiion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thou-  CHAP, 
sand  seven  hundred  Monophysites  or  Catholics,  confirmed  ^i^'^"- 
the  uniformity  of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of 
Persia. ''*  Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished 
by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy :  the 
austerity  of  the  cloyster  was  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ; 
houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of  or-  sole  mas- 
phans  and  foundlings ;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  re-  Persia 
commended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  disregarded  by  A.- 1^-  ^00, 
the  Persian  clergy;  and  the  number  of  the  elect  was  multi- 
plied bv  the  public  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the 
bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  this  standard 
of  natural  and  religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugitives  re- 
sorted from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  :  the 
narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  his  most  industrious  subjects;  they  transported  into 
Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who  de- 
served the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  dis- 
cerning monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan  and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops, 
by  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still  lurked  in  their  native 
cities  of  the  East;  their  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of 
the  Catholic  churches :  but  when  those  cities  and  churches 
were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  trea- 
son and  heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm 
of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nes- 
torians  was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown. 
They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  des- 
potism: their  enmity  to  Rome  could  not  always  atone  for 
their  attachment  to  the  gospel:  and  a  colony  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and  An- 
tioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of 
the  catholic^  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  trea- 
ty, Justinian  introduced  some  conditions  which  tended  to 
enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  Persia. 
The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  in- 

115  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands 
of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are 
digested  in  the  most  lucid  order.  Besides  this  fourth  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Orienta/is,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding  tomes  (torn.  i.  p.  203.  ii. 
p.  321. ...463.  iii.  64... .70.  578.. .395, 8<.c.  403. ..408.  580.. .589)  may  be  usefully- 
consulted. 
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CHAP,  capable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the 
authority  of  the  holy  synods :  but  he  flattered  himself  that 
they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits  of  union 
with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed 
in  exciting  their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  sovereign.  In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have 
been  burnt  at  Paris  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  su- 
perstition and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 
Their  mis-  The  desire  of  gaining  souls  for  God,  and  subjects  for  the 
Tanarv  church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Chris- 
Ind  a,  Chi-  tj^j-j  priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their 
A.D.  500.  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south;  and  the 
...li:'00.  simplicity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the 
colours  of  the  Syrlac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,'^''  Christianity 
was  successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and 
the  Elamites  :  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of  Per- 
sia to  the  Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite;  and  their  re- 
cent faith  was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of 
their  monks  and  martyrs.  The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peo- 
pled with  an  encreasing  multitude  of  Christians,  and  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions  derived 
their  ordination  from  the  catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  li- 
mits which  had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and 
Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  rov- 
ing Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the 

116  See  the  Tcpographia  Cliristiana  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes, 
or  the  Indian  Navigator,  I.  iii.p.  178,  179.  1.  xi.  p.  137.  The  entire  worl<, 
of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius  (cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9, 10. 
edit.  Hoeschel),  Thevenot  (in  the  1st  Part  of  his  Relations  des  ^'oyages,  &c.) 
and  Fabriciiis  (Bihliot.  Grrec.  1.  iii.  c.  25.  torn.  ii.  p.  603. ..617.),  has  been  pub- 
lished by  father  Montfaucon  at  Paris  1707,  in  the  Nova  Collec'io  Patriim 
(torn.  ii.  p.  113. ..346).  It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impi- 
ous heresy  of  tho.se  who  iiiaintain  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  Hat  ob- 
long table,  as  it  is  represented  ir.  the  Scriptures  (1.  ii.  p.  138).  But  the  non- 
sense of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller, 
who  performed  his  voyage  A.  D.  522,  and  published  his  book  at  Alexandria 
A.  D.  547  (1.  ii.  p.  140,  141.  Montfaucon,  Prrefat.  c.  2).  The  Nestorianism 
of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by  I. a  Croze  (Chris- 
tianisme  dcs  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40. ..55,)  and  is  couftrmed  by  Asscnianni  (Bi- 
bliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  605,  606). 
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valiies  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  They  ex-  ^HAp. 
posed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shepherds  :  to  /_.,^|,^^^ 
those  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recommended  humanity 
and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magni- 
fied, is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism, and  even  of  ordination;  and  the  fame  of  Prester  or 
Presbyter  John'^"  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Eui^ope. 
The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  al- 
tar ;  but  he  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  in- 
quire how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  a 
desart  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In  their  pro- 
gi-ess  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by  the 
port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike 
the  senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  cha- 
racters of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandaiins,  who  affect  in 
public  the  reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to 
every  mode  of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and 
they  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  state,  and  after  a  shoi^t  vicissitude  of  favour  and  perse- 
cution, the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion.''^ 
Under  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was 
diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus;  and  their 
numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to 
surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions. *^^  Twenty-five 
metropolitans  or  archbishops  composed  their  hierarchy,  but 

117  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  hi  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet  (Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tartares, 
P.ii.  p.  42.  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  31,  &.c).  and  were  ignorantly  transfeiTed 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  (Ludolph,  Hist.  .lEthiop. 
Comment.  1.  li.  c.  1).  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the  xith  and  xiith  centuries, 
Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed  in  the  hordcf  the  Keraites  (d'Herbelot, 
p.  256.  915.  959.     Assemanni,  torn.  iv.p.468...504). 

118  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Oiinese,  Arabian,  Syriac, 
and  Latin  evidence  (Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient. tom.  iv.p.  502. ..552.  Mem. 
de  I'Academie  des  Inscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  802...819).  The  inscription  of  Si- 
ganfu,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church  from  the  first 
mission,  A.  D  636,  to  the  current  year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La 
Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  wliile  they 
are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 

119  JacobitK  et  Nestorianaeplures  quam  Grxci  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vitri- 
aco.  Hist.  HieroRol.  I.  ii.  c.  76.  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The 
numbers  are  given  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  rEglise,  tom. :.  p.  172. 
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CHAP,    several  of  these  were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger 
'  "  of  the  way,  from  the  duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the 

easy  condition  that  every  six  years  they  should  testify  their 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a 
vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively  applied  to 
the  royal  scats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These 
remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and  the  old  patri- 
archal trunk'  ^°  is  now  divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the 
representatives,  almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and 
primitive  succession,  the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome,*^^  and  the  Simeons  of  Van  or 
Ormia,  whose  revolt,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  fami- 
lies, was  promoted  in' the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophists 
of  Persia.  The  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  is  al- 
lowed for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Chaldseans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with 
the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern 
antiquity. 
The  Chris-  According  to  the  l&gend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was 
Thomas  hi  P^'e^^ched  in  India  by  St.  Thomas.  ^^^  At  the  end  of  the 
India,  ^  ninth  century,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred, 
and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded 
the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest 
projects  of  trade  and  discovery.  ^^^     When  the  Portuguese 

120  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ori- 
ent, of  Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  523. ..549.  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  603.  p. 
621...623.  tom.iv.  p.  164.. .169.  p.  423.  p.  622. ..629,  &c. 

121  The  pompous  language  of  Rome  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian 
parriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra-Pacla,  Babylon, 
Niniveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of  Ale.xander,  Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  tlie 
Tigrir,  and  Indus. 

122  The  Indian  missionary  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichaean,  or  an  Ar- 
meaian  merchant  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  57....70), 
was  famous,  hnvvever,  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Jerom  (ad  Marcellam  epist. 
148).  Marco  Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  city  of  Maabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras  (d'Anville, 
Ecclaircisseniens  siir  I'lnde,  p.  125),  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  epis- 
copal cinnxh  under  the  name  of  St.  Thome,  and  where  the  saint  performed 
an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silenced  by  the  prophane  neighbourhood  of  the 
Englibh  (La  Croze,  toui.  ii.  p.  7... 16). 

123  Neither  ihe  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  883)  nor  Williani 
of  Malmsbury  (de  Gestis  Regum  Angliae,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  44)  were  capable  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary  fact;  they  are  incapable  of 
explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of  Alfred  ;  and  their  hasty  notice  serves 
only  to  provoke  our  curiosity.  William  of  Malmsbury  feels  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  quod  quivis  in  hoc  sxculo  mireiur;  and  I  almost  suspect  that 
the  English  ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.     The 
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"first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  .  Christians  of  St.  chap. 
Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ^^^^  ^^' 
and  the  difference  of  their  character  and  colour  attested  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan:  the  husband- 
men cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  no- 
bles of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  res- 
pected by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and 
the  Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sove- 
reign, but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns, 
by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient 
title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  reli-  a.  j). 
gion  would  have  rendei'ed  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  l^^^'  Sic. 
allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  here- 
sy and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of 
the  globe,  they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  commu" 
nion  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land 
to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Sy- 
riac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorlus  were 
piously  commemorated ;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  of- 
fensive to  their  ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  ava- 
rice the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  M'^hom  the  superstition 
of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  Goddess. 
When  her  image  was  first  presented  to  the  disciples  of  St. 
Thomas,  they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  Christians, 
not  idolaters  !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  M'ith 
the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from  the 
western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improve- 
ments or  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  confor- 
mity with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century,  would 
equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant. 
It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Fo.ne  to  intercept  all 

royal  author  has  not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Barrington's  Miscellanies)  with 
•an  Lidian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian  voyage. 
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CHAP,  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of 
'  ■  Wis  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The 
flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexes 
de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which 
"he  presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion, 
and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Roman  church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  the 
strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memoiy  of 
Theodore  and  Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar 
was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the  primate, 
and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of  Angamalaor  Cran- 
A.D.1599  fanor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  pa- 
...1660.  tiently  endured  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was 
shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nes- 
torians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power 
which  they  had  abused:  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  chris- 
tians were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants ;  and  the  In- 
dian archdeacon  assumed  the  chai'acter  of  bishop,  till  a  fresh 
supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be 
obtained  from  the  patriai'ch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  pro- 
fessed on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of 
Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if 
oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  si- 
lent indiPi'erence  of  their  brethren  of  Europe. ^^^ 
II   The  ^^"   "^"'"^^  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and 

Jaco-  interesting  than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear 
of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed 
on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the 
Monoph^•site  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by 
Severus  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style 

124'  Concerning  the  Clirisfians  cf  St.  Thomas,  see  Assemanus  Eibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  391. ..407.  435.. .451.  Geddes's  Church  History  of  Malabar; 
and.  above  all,  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Chi-istianisir.e  des  Indes,  in  two  vols. 
12'no,  L.a  Hive,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They  liave  drawn 
from  the  same  sourc  the  Purtugi.ese  and  Italian  narratives;  and  :he  preju- 
dices of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently  corie:ced  by  those  of  the  protesta.its. 
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of  the  Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eu-  CH  AP. 
tyches,  raaintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  -^L^^^- 
of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  alloAV  that  he  was  a 
liar  who  spoke  truth. '^^  But  the  approximation  of  ideas 
could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party  was 
the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute 
on  so  trifling  a  difference  ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the 
belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were  slain,  not  per- 
haps without  provocation  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of 
Apamea.^^^  The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  or-  a.  D.  518. 
thodox  standard  in  the  East:  Severus  fled  into  Egypt;  and 
his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,'  ^^  v/ho  had  escaped  from 
the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the 
Melchites  of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept 
from  their  thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into 
prison,* 28  and  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  favour  of 
Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds, 
must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In 
this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived,  and 
united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a  monk  ;  and  die 
name  of  James  Baradssus  '^^  has  been  preserved  in  the  ap- 

125  O/ov  £tz-£iv  ^ ivoccXii^y,!;  is  the  expression  cf  Theodore, in  hie  treatise 
of  the  incarnatiou,  p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Chris- 
tianisme  d'Ethiope  et  d'Armenie,  p.  35),  who  exclaims,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
*' Qiiel  pitoyable  raisonneinent !"  Renaudot  has  touched  (Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  127... 138.)  the  Oriental  accounts  of  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed 
may  be  found  in  the  epistle  ^f  John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Autioch,  in  the 
xth  cenrury,  to  his  brother  Mennas  of  Alexandria  (Asseiv.an.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  132.. .141). 

126  Epiit.  Archirnandritanim  et  Mnnachorum  Syrite  Secundse  ad  Panam 
Hnrmisdam,  Concll.  toni.  v.  ]).  598.. .602.  The  c  "urage  of  St.  Sabas,  ut  leo 
animosus,  will  justify  tVi  ?  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these  monks  were  not  al- 
ways spiritual  or  defensive  (Baronius,  A.  D.  513,  No.  7,  &c.). 

127  As.seraanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  10.. .46),  and  La  Croze  (Chris- 
tlanisme  d'Eihiopie,  p.  36.. .40.)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias,  or  Philoxe- 
nus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Sy  1  iac  language,  and  the  auth^.-r  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

128  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty  four  bishops  who  were  exiled  bv  Justin 
are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  n.  p.  54), 
Severus  wa-i  |'ers'm..Uy  summoned  to  Constantinople. ..for  his  trial,  says  Li- 
beratus  (Brev.  c.  ID).. .thai  his  tongue  might  be  cui  oir,  says  Evagi-;us  (I.  iv.  c. 
jv).  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  differeiice.  This  ec- 
clesiasfical  revolution  is  fixed  by  Pagi  to  the  month  of  Sentember  of  the  year 
518(Cridca,  torn.  li.  p.  506). 

129  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Barada;us,  or  Zanzalus,  may 
be  gathered  from  El 'tychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  Ii4.  147),  Renaudot  (Hist. 
Patriarch  Alex.  p.  I.j3),and  Assemannus (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  424.  toni 
ii.  p.  62...69.  o24...332.  p.  414.  torn.  iii.  p.  385...388).     He  seems  to  be  mi- 
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CHAP,  pellation  of  Jacobites^  a  familiar  sound  which  may  startle 
XLVII.  ^|jg  gj^j.  Qf  ^j^  English  reader.  From  the  holy  confessors  in 
their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received  the  powers  of 
bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  the  ordination 
of  four-score  thousand  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the 
zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  drom'.da- 
ries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Justinian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  vio- 
late the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  succes- 
sors of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages, 
while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns 
of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they 
now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  :  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin, 
in  the  pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  em- 
bellished with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  secon- 
dary, though  honourable  place,  is  filled  by  the  viaphrian^ 
who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  ca- 
tholic with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of  the  East. 
Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  Jacobite  church  ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is 
relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tig- 
ris. The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited 
by  the  pati'iarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  indus- 
trious mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sus- 
tenance from  their  daily  labour:  and  poverty,  as  well  as  su- 
perstition, may  impose  their  excessive  fasts;  five  annual  lents, 
during  which,  both  the  clergy  andlaity  abstain  not  only  from 
flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of 
fish.  Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  four- 
score thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous  chura^h, 
which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of 
twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers 
of  merit  have  been  converted  to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and 

known  to  the  Greeks.    The  Jacobites  themselves  had  raUier  deduce  their 
name  and  pedigree  from  St.  James  the  apostle. 
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ft  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulpharagius"°  primate  of  the  CHAP. 
East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  ^^"^^^• 
he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues, 
a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a 
moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes,  and  mingled  their 
tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was  ho- 
noured by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears,  however,  to 
sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The  su- 
perstition of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts  more 
rigid, ^^^  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and 
their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of  non- 
sense) are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason.  Some- 
thing may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Mono- 
physite  theology  ;  much  more  for  the  superior  influence  of 
the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive 
or  dead  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity; 
the  crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  vene- 
rable hands  ;  and  they  assume  the  governmentof  men,  while 
they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
cloyster.^^^ 

III.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Mono-  m-  The 
thelites  of  every  age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of^ixEs.' 
Maronites^^'^  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred 
from  an  hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  na- 
tion. Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  display- 

130  The  account  of  his  person  and  v.Titings  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannvis  (torn.  ii.  p.  244. ..321.  under  the  name 
of  Gregorius  Bar-Iiebrxus ) .  La  Croze  (Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,p.  53. ..63.) 
ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly 
defiles  their  church  and  state. 

131  This  excew/iie  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze  (p.  352),  and  even 
by  the  Syrian  Assemannus  (torn.  i.  p.  226.  torn.  ii.  p.  304,  305). 

132  The  state  of  the  Monophysites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  142 
pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebrsus,  or  Abulpharagius 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  32i...463),pursues  the  double  series  of  the  Nestori- 
an Crt«/io.'/cs  and  the  viaphrians  of  the  Jacobites. 

133  The  synonymous  use  of  tlie  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eutychius 
(  A.nnal.  toni.  ii.  p.  191.  267.  332)  ;  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be 
found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not  actuated  by  any  pre- 
judice against  the  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  may  believe  a 
Melchiie,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 
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CHAP,  ed  his  religious  madness  in  Syria;  the  rival  cities  of  Apa- 
^__^^^  mea  and  Emesa  disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  was 
erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united 
their  solitarj-  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  con- 
troversies of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely  threaded  the  or- 
thodox line  between  the  sects  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  question  of  otie  xvill  or  operation  in  the 
two  natures  of  Clirist,  was  generated  by  their  curious 
leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  v/as  re- 
jected as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa  ;  he  found  a 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren  ;  and  their  theologi- 
cal lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and 
wealthy  domain.  The  naine  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable 
school  were  propagated  among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and 
their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  that 
sooner  than  subscribe  the  txvo  xvills  of  Christ,  he  would  sub- 
mit to  be  hewn  piece-meal  and  cast  into  the  sea.^^'*  A 
similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted 
the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title 
of  Mardaltes^^^s  or  rebels,  w^as  bravely  maintained  by  the 
hardy  natives  of  mount  Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  patriarch  of  Antioch;  his  nephew  Abraham,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious 
freedom  against  the  tyrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of  the 
orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with  pious  hatred,  a  people 
of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  em- 
pire against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  ar- 
my of  Greeks  invaded  Syria;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was 
destroyed  with  fire;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed 
and  murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were 
transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace. 
Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites  has  survived  the 

134  Concil.  torn,  vii.p.  780.     The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with 
firmness  and  stibtlety  by  Constantine,  a  ^^^v'cw  priest  of  Apamea  (p.  1040,&:c) 
.  135  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  295,  296,  300.  502.  .')06),  and  Cedrenus  (p." 
,  43r.  440.)  relate  the  e.xjjloits  of  the  Mardaites:  the  name  ( Mard,  in  Syriac 

rcbcllavit)  is  explained  by  La  Roqiie  (Voyage  de  la  Syrie,  toni.  ii.  p.'53) ; 
tlie  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  (A.  D.  676,  No.  4.. .14.  A.  D.  685,  No.  3,  4); 
and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John  Maron  ( Asseniaa.  Bihliot. 
Orient,  tom .  i.  p.  496. ..520.)  illustrates,  from  the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles 
of  mount  Libanus. 
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empire  of  Constantinople,  and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  CHAP. 
Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude. 
Their  domestic  governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient 
nohility  ;  the  patriarch  in  his  ^  monastery  of  Canohin,  still 
fancies  himself  on  the  throne  of  Antioch;  nine  bishops  com- 
pose his  synod,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  re- 
tain the  liberty  of  marriage,  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
one  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  ridge  of  mount  Libanns  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and 
the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each  va- 
riety of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedai-s,  erect 
under  the  weight  of  snow,^^^  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry, 
and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the  tv/eilth 
century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  er- 
ror, v/ere  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of  Antioch  and 
Rome,'^^  and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed 
by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians. 
But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union 
has  ever  been  perfect  or  sincere;  and  the  learned  Maronites 
of  the  college  of  Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their 
ancestors  from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism. ^^^ 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armenians "^^  had  IV.  The 

Armeni- 
an's. 

136  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained  (Voyage  de  la 
Roqiie,  toni.  i.  p.  68. ..76)  ;  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  (Volney, 
torn.  i.p.  264).  These  trees,  so  famous  i'a  scripture,  were  guarded  by  e\com- 
fnunication  :  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  &c. ;  an  an- 
nual mass  was  chaunted  under  their  shade  ;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the 
Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of  erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow, 
to  which  mount  Libaniis  is  less  faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus  :  inter 
ardores  opacum  fidumque  nivibus...a  daring  metaphor  (Hist.  v.  6). 

137  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos,  1. 
xxii.c.  8.  p.  1022.)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vicra  (Hist.  Hieroso- 
lym.  1.  ii.  c.  77 .  p.  1093,  1094).  But  this  unnatural  league  expired  with  the 
jx)werof  the  Franks;  and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in  1286)  considers  the 
Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monothelites  (Bibliot.  Orient.  tc;m.  ii.  p.  292). 

138  I  find  a  dcjcription  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de  la 
Syrieet  du  Mont  Liban,  pavla  Roque  (2  vols,  in  121110,  Amsterdam,  1723; 
particularly  torn.  i.  p.  42. ..47.  p.  174. ..184.  torn.  ii.  p.  10.. .120).  In  the  an- 
cient parthe  copies  theprejudices  of  Naironand  theotlier  Maronites  of  Rome, 
which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce,  and  ashamed  to  support.  Jahlonski 
(Institut.  Hist.  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  186),  Niebuhr  (Voyage  de  1' Arable,  &c. 
torn.  ii.  p.  .346.  370. ..381),  and,  above  all,  the  judicious  Volney  (Voyage  en 
Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  torn.  ii.  p.  8  ..31.  Paris,  1787),  may  be  consulted. 

139  The  religion  cf  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze  (Hist, 
du  Christ,  de  I'Ethiope  &  de  I'Armenie,  p.  269...402) .  He  refers  to  the  great 
Armenian  History  of  Galanas  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome,  1650...  1661.)  and  com- 
mends the  state  of  Armenia  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  Memoires 
des  Missions  du  Levant.  The  v.'ork  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when 
it  is  praised  by  La  Croze. 
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CHAP,    signalised  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
^'^  Christians.    The  disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  igno- 

rance of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from  as- 
sisting at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty- 
four  years  '"***  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Ju- 
lian of  Halicarnassus,'"*'  who  in  Egypt,  their  common  exile, 
had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of 
his  rival  Severus,  the  Monophj^site  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  Armenians  alone  are  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutvches, 
an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  renounced  by  the  great- 
er part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed 
without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance. 
Their  adversaries  reproach  them  v/ith  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or 
execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to 
the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  religion  of  Arme- 
nia could  not  derive  much  ^lory  from  the  leai'ning  or  the 
power  of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  ori- 
gin of  their  schism,  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose 
and  ft'll  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicla, 
were  the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  per- 
mitted to  enjov  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  thea- 
tre of  perpetual  war;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and  Erivan 
were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophies;  and  my- 
riads of  Christian  families  were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to 
propagate  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod 
of  oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  in- 
trepid: they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet;  they  devoutly  hate  the  er- 
ror and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  transient  union 

J140  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A.  U.  535).  It  Avas  consummated  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  years;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552  that  we  da'e  the  a;raof 
the  Armenians  (I'Artde  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xxxv). 

141  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  H  ilicarnassus  may  be  seen  in 
Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  19),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132.303),  and 
A£semannus(Bibliot. Orient. toin.ii.  Dissertut.de  Monophysitis, p. viii. p.  266. 
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with  the  Latins  is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  CHAP, 
bishops  whom  their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Ro-  ■^^^^^• 
man  pontiff.'^^  The  catholic  or  patriarch  of  the  Armenians 
resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from 
Erivan.  Foi'ty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim 
the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by 
his  hand;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates, 
who  dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity 
of  his  court.  As  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgv, 
they  cultivate  the  garden;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with 
surprise,  that  the  austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thou- 
sand towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch 
receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above 
the  age  of  fifteen ;  l)ut  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands 
of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
turv,  the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  East:  in  their  return  from 
Europe,  the  caravan  usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erivan,  the  altars  are  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient 
industry;  and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  re- 
cent congregations  of  Barbary  and  Poland. ^^^ 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  V.  The 
the  prince  might  eradicate  or  silence  the   sectaries  of  an  jr^^.p^  °^ 
obnoxious  creed.     But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyp.  tians. 
tians  maintained  their  opposition  to  the  sjTiod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  discord.    The  Monophysite  church 
of  Alexandria""*  was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corruptibles 
and  incorruptihles^  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two 

142  See  a  reina.rkable  fact  of  the  twelfth  celnllr^•  in  tlie  History  of  Nicetas 
Choiiiates  (p.258).  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Photius  (Epistol.  ii.  p. 
49.  edit.  Montacul)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians.  ..^6tr^£t;=< 

14j  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their 
mother  church  is  on  the  high-road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan  :  for 
tVieir  present  stz.*e,  see  Fabrlcius  (I-ux  Evangelii,  &c.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  40. ..51), 
Olearius  (I.  iv.  c.  40),  Chardin  (vol.  ii.  p.  2;j2),  Tournefort  (lettre  xx),  and, 
ab'jve  all,  Tavernier  (torn.  i.  p. 28. ..37. 510. ...518),  that  rambling  jeweller,  who 
had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen  so  much  and  so  well. 

144  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benja- 
min, is  taken  from  Renaudot  (p.  114. ..164  )  and  the  second  tome  of  the  An- 
nals of  Eutychius. 
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CHAP,    factions    upheld    their    respective    candidates.^''*       Gaian 
'       was  the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil 
T.ie   atri-  °^  Severus:  the  claims  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the 
arcM  iheo-  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  pro- 
'  Y.^13      vince;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination, 
537. ..668.  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the 
eunuch    Narses,  which    might  have    been    used  in   more 
honourable  warfare.    The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to 
Carthage  and  Sardinia,  inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
the  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their 
founder.    The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  discipline  was 
tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  citizens  and  soldiers ;  the  pious 
women,  ascending  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  showered  down 
every  sharp  or  ponderous  utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  final  victory  of  Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames, 
with  which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  world. 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had  not  conquered  in  the 
cause   of  an   heretic ;    Theodosius   himself  was   speedily 
Pai-,1,  though  gently  removed;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox 

A.  u.  oo.  j-u^Qj^jj^  ^yv^g  i-aised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  powers 
of  government  were  strained  in  his  support;  he  might  ap- 
point or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  Egypt;  the 
allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  sup- 
pressed, the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schisma- 
tics was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food. 
In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and 
revenge  of  the  people;  and  none  except  his  servile  Mel- 
chites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop. 
Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was 
expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
ApoUi-  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apollinaris 
"'"""T'  .^,  entered  the  hostile  citv  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for 
pra}cr  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  streets;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  vrere 
guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  choir  to 
defend  the  person  of  their  chief.     He  stood  erect  on  his 

145  Libei-at.  Brev.  c.  20. 23.     Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.    Procop.  Anec- 
dot.c.  26,27. 
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throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  warrior,  CHAP, 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the 
robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held  them 
mute:  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun  to  read  the 
tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives, 
and  stones,  assaulted  'he  odious  minister  of  the  emperor 
and  the  synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the 
successor  of  the  apostles:  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees 
in  blood;  and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  said  to 
have  fallen  by  the  sword:  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it 
be  extended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Apollinaris.  Two  succeeding  pa- 
triarchs, Eulogius"*^  and  John,^^^  laboured  in  the  conver- Eulogius, 
sion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments  more  worthy  of  "  ' 
their  evangelical  profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of 
Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which  magni- 
fied the  errors  of  Eutjxhes  and  Severus,  and  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the 
orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon. 
The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosynary  were  dictated  John, 
by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand  ^  ■  ' 
five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense:  on  his 
accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the 
treasury  of  the  church;  he  collected  ten  thousand  from  the 
liberality  of  the  faithful;  yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his 
testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third 
part  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of 
Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of 
the  Monophysites  was  proscribed  in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was 
revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  pa- 

146  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicuous 
for  subtlety  than  eloquence.  He  proves  tha-:  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the 
Gaianites  and  Theodosians,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled  ;  that  the  same  propo- 
sition may  be  or.hodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  heretical  in  that  of  Severus ; 
that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  &c.  His  writings  are 
no  longer  extant,  except  in  the  Extracts  of  Photius,  v.'ho  had  perused  them 
with  care  and  satisfacdon,  cod.  ccviii  ccxxv,  ccxxvi,  ccxxvii.  ccxxx.  ccixxx. 

147  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neap.jlis  ni  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  re- 
flected in  fXxe.  Latin  verrion  of  Baronius  (A.  D.  610,  No.  9.  A.  D.  620.  No. 
8).  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.ii.  p.  763.)  and  Fabricius  (I.  v.  c.  11.  torn.  vii.  p. 454.) 
have  made  some  critical  observations. 
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CHAP.  triarch,the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Efn^ptian  church.  The- 
•  odoslus  had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian 
Their  sepa-  ^^'^^^  ^^^  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  "  Such,"  re- 
ration  and  plied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when 
"he  shewed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is  far 
"  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in 
"the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body;  but  my 
*'  conscience  is  my  own;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I 
"  will  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of  my  holv  predecessors, 
"  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Anathema  to  the 
"  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon !  Anathema  to 
"  all  who  embrace  their  creed!  Anathema  to  them  now  and 
"  for  evermore!  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
"  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love 
"  God,  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  com- 
forting his  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and 
sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews,  the  almost  irresistible 
weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions  were  favourably 
entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city;  the  influence  of  The- 
odora assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismis- 
sion; and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne,  yet 
in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his 
death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new 
election;  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria, 
his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A 
perpetual  succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of 
Theodosius;  and  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Svria  and 
Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  faith.  But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been 
confuied  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over 
the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost 
unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don. A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and 
Europe  had  trampled  on  the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose 
ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascends  beyond  the  records  of 
history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled 
some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with  a 
foreig-n  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks: 
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every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every  Jaco-  CHAP, 
bite  a  citizen;  the  alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of  hu-  '■^LVII. 
manity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin;  the  natives  re- 
nounced all  allegiance  to  the  emperor;  and  his  orders,  at  a 
distance  from  Alexandria,  Vv^ere  ol^eyed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  a  military  force.  A  generous  effort  might  have 
redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Eg\^pt,  and  her  six 
hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured  forth  their  myriads 
of  hol}^  warriors,  for  whom  death  sliould  have  no  terrors, 
since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage;  the 
fanatic  who  endures  Vvithout  a  groan  tl>e  torture  of  the  rack 
or  the  stake,  v;ould  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an 
armed  enemy.  The  pusillaninious  temper  of  the  Egyptians 
could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  masters;  the  arms  of  Chos- 
roes  depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his  reign  the  Jaco- 
bites enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The  victory 
of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and 
the  patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desart. 
In  his  flight,  Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  Benjamin, 
bad  him  expect,  at  the  end  often  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  ^^}f  J^'^^r 

•  iiTiiT"*  •  J  1  'I  bite  pa.tri- 

nation,  marked  like  the    JLgyptians  themselves  with  the  arch, 
ancient  right  of  circumcision.    The  character  of  these  de-  ^  .-H"  ^^^ 

°  ,  ....661. 

liverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  here- 
after explained;  and  I  shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven 
centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of 
Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence  or 
rather  a  shelter  for  their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant 
often  bishops:  forty  monasteries  have  survived  the  inroads 
of  the  Arabs;  and  the  progress  of  servitude  and  apostacy 
has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  families  ;^'*^  a  race  of  Illiterate 
beggars,  whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior 
wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutive 
congregation.'''^ 

148  This  number  is  taken  from  t'le  curious  Recherches  snr  les  Egvptiens 
et  les  Chinois  (torn.  ii.  p.  192,  193.)  and  appears  more  prcbabie  tlian  the 
600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gcmelli  Carrcri.  Cyril  Lucar, 
the  protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  lan.ents  that  those  heretics  were 
tc.i  times  iviove  numerous  than  his  ortliodox  Greei^s,  ingeniously  applying  the 
«-oMa<x£v  hif-ahi  hvoiccro  oivojcoto  of  Homer  (Iliad  ii.  128.)  the  most  • 
perf..'ct  e>:!.re^si',nofconi.eTr.p  (fabric.  Lux  Evangttii,  740). 

149  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manncr.5,  6':c.  may  be  found  in 
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CHAP.  VL  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Caesars,  or  a 
slave  to  the  khalifs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of 
VI.  The  ^^^  kings  of  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage 
Abyssi-  by  magnifying  their  greatness;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted 
AND  Nu-  *^^^^  ^^^y  could  bring  into  the  field  an  hundred  thousand 
BiANs.  horse,  with  an  equal  number  of  camels  ;^^°  that  their  hand 
could  pour  or  restrain  the  Avaters  of  the  Nile;^*^  and  the 
peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constan- 
tinople, Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  con- 
version of  the  black  nations  of  Nubia,"  ^^  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her  design  was  sus- 
pected and  emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The 
rival  missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at 
the  same  time;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or 
fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed;  and  the  Catholic  priest 
was  detained  by  the  pi-esident  of  Thebais,  while  the  king 
of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptised  in  the  faith  of 
Dioscorus.  The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and 
dismissed  with  honour;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy 
and  treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instruct- 
ed to  reply  that  he'^would  never  abandon  his  brethren  the 
true  believers,  to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  Synod  of 

the  Abbe  Renaudot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original :  the 
Chronicon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite  ;  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham 
Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1651 ;  and  John  Simon  Asseman,  Venet.  1729.  These 
annals  descend  no  lower  than  the  xiiith  century.  The  more  recent  accounts 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  Memoires 
des  Missions  de  Levant.  In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of 
Cairo,  published  at  Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum, 
147.  post  150. 

150  About  the  year  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221, 
222.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

151  Ludolph,  Hist.  yEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  480,  8cc.  This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe 
by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  fear  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The 
rains  of  ..Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the 
monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at  Napata,  within  three  days  journey  of 
the  Red  Sea  (see  d'Anville's  Maps),  a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course 
would  demand,  and  most  probably  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Cxsars. 

152  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  comj)!exion 
of  the  Arabs,  alTord  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not  sufticient  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an  African  race,  are 
pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  tlat  noses,  tliick 
lips,  and  woolly  hair  (BuSbn,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  117.  143,  144..  166. 
219.  edit,  in  12mo,  Paris,  1769).  The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  atten- 
tion, the  extraordinary  phxnomeuon  which  has  e.vercised  the  pliilosophers 
and  theologians  of  modern  times. 
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Chalcedon.^^^  During  several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  CHAP, 
were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  ^LVII. 
Alexandria:  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity  pre- 
vailed; and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the 
savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.'^'*  But  the  Nubians 
at  length  executed  their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship 
of  idols ;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy, 
and  they  have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to 
the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  may 
appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race:  yet  a 
black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the  xuords  of  the 
Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite  creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  of 
empire ;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been,  some-  4''^^^'' 
times  interrupted  above  seventy  or  an  hundred  years,  the  A.D.530, 
mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  ^'^' 
of  perpetual  pupillage.     Seven  bishops  once  composed  the 
Ethiopic  synod:  had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they 
might  have  elected  an  independent  primate,  and  one  of  their 
kings  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  eccle- 
siastical throne.     But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase 
was  denied;  the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  ' 

to  the  abuna^^^  the  headandauthor  of  the  Abyssinian  priest- 
hood; the  patriarch  supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian 
monk ;  and  the  character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  vene- 
rable in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous  in  those  of 
the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of 
Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their  patrons, 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
conquest  of  a  remote  and  independent  province.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  empress  was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious 

153  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  329. 

154  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  A.  D.  1153,  is  attested  by  the  sherifl" 
al  Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  18). 
who  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  the  historical 
light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaiidot  (p.  178.  220..  224.  281.  ..286. 
405.  434.  451.  464).  are  all  previous  to  this  aera.  See  the  modern  state  in  th« 
Lettres  Edifiantes  (Reciieil,  iv).  and  Busching  (tom.  ix.  p.  152. ..159.  par 
Bevenger). 

155  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  pa- 
triarch. The  Abyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,  ar,d  their 
chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate  (Lndolph.  Hist. 
vEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  7).  The  seven  bishops  of  Renaudot  (p.  511). 
who  existed  A.  D.  1131,  are  unknown  to  the  historian. 

VOL.    VI.  L 
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CHAP.    Theodora  has  established  in  that  sequestered  church  thtf 

XLVii.    f^\(\^  Q^^i  discipUne  of  the  Jacobites.'*^  Encompassed  on  all 

sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  ^Ethiopians  slept 

near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful   of  the  world,  by  whom 

The  For-    they  were  forgotten.     They  were  aAvakened  by  the  Portu- 

tuguese  in   g^gse,  who,  turning  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa, 

A.  D.  '  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  they  had  descend- 

1525....       g^j  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet.     In  the  first  mo- 

1550,&.C.  °,       .       .  .  ,  ,   .  r    r,  J       Ai 

ments  of  their  mterview,  the  subjects  ol  Kome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  faith;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important 
benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.     In 
their  lonely  situation,  the  vEthiopians  had  almost  relapsed 
into  the  savage  life.     Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to 
Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa; 
the  ruins  of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered 
in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a, pompous  name,  was  content, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence  of  a 
camp.     Conscious  of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians 
had  formed  the  rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and 
ingenuity  of  Europe;'*^  and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  car- 
penters, tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
for  the  use  of  their  country.     But  the  public  danger  soon 
called  for  the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers 
to  defend  an  unwarlike  people  from  the  Barbarians  who  ra- 
vaged the  inland  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who 
advanced  from  the   sea-coast  in  more   formidable   array. 
./Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese, 
who  displayed  in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans, 
and  the  artificial  powers  of  the  musquet  and  cannon.     In  a 
moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had  promised  to  reconcile 
himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith;  a  Latin  pa- 

156  1  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn  ii.p.  384).  should 
call  in  questio'.-i  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  iCthiopia. 
The  slight  notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1500  are  supplied  by  Renaudot 
(p.  336.. .341.  381,  382.  405.  443,  &.C.452.  456.  463.  475.  480.  511.  525. 
559... 564).  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect 
blank. 

157  Ludolph.  Hist  jEthiop.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  are  now 
exercised  by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians. 
What  Gregory  principally  admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe.., 
artes  et  opiHcia. 
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triarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ;**^  the  em-    chap. 
pire,  enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,    was  supposed  to    ^^^^l- 
contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America;   and  the 
wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the  willing 
submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  forsworn  on  Mission  of 

,  rill  T.!  »  ,  .    .  -11       11  1-1    thfi  Jesuits, 

the  return  or  health.  1  he  Abyssmians  still  adhered  with  a.  D. 
unshaken  constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith  j  their  languid  ^^^7. 
belief  was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute;  they  branded 
the  Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and 
imputed  the  adoration  of  Jour  gods,  to  those  who  separated 
the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or 
rather  of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theologi- 
cal learning,  and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a 
barren  esteem ;  but  they  were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
miracles,"^  and  they  vainly  solicited  a  reinforcement  of 
European  troops.  The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty 
years,  at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and 
two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  Rome 
could  ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of  her 
votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown 
and  his  life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the  abuna^ 
who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of  Zadenghel 
was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman. 
After  the  amusement  of  some  unequal  combats  between 
the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared 
himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming 
that  his  clergy  and  people  would  embrace  without  delay  the 
religion  of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeed- 

158  John  Burmudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Purchas  (Pilgrims,  I.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  1149,  ^c),  and  from 
thence  into  French  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  92. 265).  The 
piece  is  curious ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected  of  deceiving  Abyssinia, 
Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful 
(Ludoiph.  Comment.  No.  101.  p  473). 

159  Religio  Romana  .  .  .  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculis  ab  ipsis  edi- 
tis  suffulciebatur,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  devout  emperor  Sus- 
neus to  his  patriarch  Mendez  (Liidoli.h  Comment.  No.  126.  p.  529)  ;  and, 
such  assurances  should  be  preciously  kept  as  an  antidote  against  any  marvel- 
lous legends. 


1626. 
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CHAP,    ed  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  be- 
5^'-'^'lI-    lief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  the  Abyssinians  were  en- 
joined to  work  and  to  play  on  the  Sabbath;  and  Segued,  in 
the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  renounced  his  connexion 
Co'iver-      v/ith  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Mendez, 
^'°'t,p'/''^   the  Catholic  patriarch  of  ^Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the  name  of 
A.  D.     UiTyan  VIII.  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent. 
"  I  confess,"  said  the  emperor  on  his  knees, "  I  confess  that 
*'  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
"  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.     To  him  I  swear  true 
"  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person  and  king- 
"  dom."    A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his  bro- 
ther, the   clerg\',   the    nobles   and  even  the  ladies  of  the 
court:  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honours  and 
wealth;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their  churches  or  cita- 
dels in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.     The 
Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their 
chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policy 
of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of 
Rome  and  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal.    He  condemned  the 
ancient  practice  of  circumcision,  which  health  rather  than 
superstition  had  first  invented  in  the  climate  of  iEthiopia.^**" 
A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordination  was  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tives ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most  holy  of 
the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  Avhen  the  most  illus- 
trious  of  the  living  were  excommunicated  by   a  foreign 
priest.     In  the  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberty,  the 
Ab\  ssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate  but  unsuccessful 
zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the 
insiirgents :  two  abunas  were   slain  in  battle,  whole  legions 
were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated  in  their  caverns; 
and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ig- 
nominious death  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious 

160  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  Yet  I  will  af- 
firm, 1.  That  the  ^Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of 
males,  and  even  of  females  (Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains, 
torn.  ii).  2.  Th.at  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  \on^  before  the  introduction  of 
Judaisiri  or  Chrisrlar.ity  (Heredot.  1.  ii.  c.  lO-i.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p. 
72,  73).  "  lafau-ps  circunncidunt  oh  consuetudinetn  non  oh  Judaismum," 
says  Grc}!;ory  the  AbysMniau  priest  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christians,  p.  720), 
Yet,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the 
na^mc  ol uncircmnciscd  (1,3.  Qroze,  p.  80.  Ludolph.  Hist,  and  Commcrtt.  I.  iii. 
c.l). 
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monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,    CHAP, 
of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  ^^,^^._. 
Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason,  perhaps  of 
fear;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  reveal- 
ed the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.    On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Basilides  expelled  the   Latin  patriarch,  and 
restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  disci- 
pline of  Egypt.   The  Monophysite  churches  resounded  with  Final  ex- 
a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of  ^Ethiopia  were  now  fheTesuits, 
"  delivered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the  West;"  and  the  gates     A.  D. 
of  that  solitary  realm  were  for  ever  shut  against  the  arts,     '^  '    '^ 
the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe. ^°' 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 


Plan  of  the  remainder  of  the  History. ..Succession  and  Characters 
of  the  Greek  Emfierors  of  Co7ista7itinople,from  the  time  of  He- 
radius  to  the  Latin  Conquest. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  ^!^^^- 
from  Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Ro-  v^^-v'>,^ 
man  emperors;    and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and  Defects  of 

adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.     Five  centuries  of  the  de-  *^^  B/zan- 

°  tme  history. 

cline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed ;  but  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me 
from  the  term  of  my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should 
I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread 
would  be  spun  through  many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  pa- 

161  The  three  protestant  historians,  Liidolphus  (Hist.  vEthiopica,  Franco- 
furt.  1681  ;  Commentarius,  1691 ;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  in  folio),  Geddes 
(Church  History  of  ^Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo),  and  La  Croze  (Hist, 
du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La  Haye,  1739,  in  12nno),  have 
drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the  Jesuits  especially  from  the  General 
History  of  Tellez,  published  in  Portuguese  at  Conimbra,  1660.  We  might  be 
surprised  at  their  frankness ;  but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, was  in  their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus possessed  some, 
though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  jEthiopic  language,  and  the  personal  con- 
versation of  Gregory,  a  free -Spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom  he  invited  from 
Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia  iEthiopica  of  Gregory, 
in  Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  716. ..734. 
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CHAP,  tient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment.  At  every  step  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  succeeding 
reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and  melancholy  task. 
These  annals  must  continue  to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform 
tale  of  weakness  and  misery ;  the  natural  connection  of  causes 
and  events  would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions, 
and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy 
the  light  and  effect  of  those  general  pictures  which  compose 
the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time 
of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted  and  dark- 
ened: the  line  of  empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all 
sides  from  our  view:  the  Roman  name,  the  proper  subject 
of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  comer  of  Europe, 
to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle  with 
the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our  view 
by  the  distance  of  time  and  place :  nor  is  the  loss  of  external 
splendour  compensated  by  the  nobler  gifts  of  virtue  and  ge- 
nius. In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was 
doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than  Athens  at  her 
most  flourishing  sera,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thousand  ta- 
lents, or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  pos- 
sessed by  twenty-one-thousand  male  citizens  of  an  adult  age. 
But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman  who  dared  to  as- 
sert the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  whose 
person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and  who 
exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of  the  re- 
public. Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong 
and  various  discriminations  of  character:  under  the  shield 
of  freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athe- 
nian aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity:  from  this 
commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit 
in  a  gi-eat  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  ex- 
perience, would  excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  mil- 
lions The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do 
not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England:  but 
after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  they  expand  in  our 
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fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  "vvhich  had  been  trampled  CHAP. 
under  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  ^LVIII. 
the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the  names 
both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of 
abject  vices,  which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of 
humanity,  nor  animated  by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes. 
The  freemen  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm the  sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the  first  day  of 
*'  his  servitude,  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his 
"  manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of 
civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  se- 
cond moiety  of  manhood  must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual 
despotism,  which  shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the 
thoughts  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius; 
the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was  degraded  by  the  vices 
of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools, 
we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and 
characters  that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by  the  skill 
and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud 
interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays  of  historic  light: 
in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Ba- 
sil the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate 
work ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  contem- 
porary evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful 
authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  four  last  centuries 
are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury:  and  with  the  Com- 
nenian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  re- 
vives, but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without  ele- 
gance or  grace.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers,  treads 
in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same  path  of  servitude  and 
superstition:  their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  fee- 
ble or  corrupt ;  and  we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barren- 
ness, still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of 
the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  they  cele- 
brate or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied 
to  a  man,  may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  ener- 
gy of  the  sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen;  and  it  will  be 
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CHAP,   found  by  experience  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall 
^LVIII.  ^^jj.j^  ^^^  spirit  of  the  age. 

Itsconnec-  From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned 
tion  with  without  regret  the  Gi'eek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians, 
tionsof  the  ^^^  I  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy 
world.  is  passively  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished 
with  new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms:  the  active  virtues 
of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  vic- 
torious nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in 
their  religion  and  government,  that  we  must  explore  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  vari- 
ety of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of 
design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mus- 
ulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on 
the  city  of  Constantinople.  The  excursive  line  may  embrace 
the  v/ilds  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy. 
Plan  of  the  On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the 
remainder  remainder  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  con- 
kistory.  tain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the 
clays  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest :  a  rapid  abstract, 
which  may  be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and 
text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the  succes- 
sion of  families,  the  personal  characters  of  the  Greek  prin- 
ces, the  mode  of  their  life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influ- 
ence of  their  domestic  government,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  Vv'ill  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters  ;  and  each 
circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the  Barbarians  will 
adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The 
internal  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  oi  the 
Paulicians,  which  shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West, 
will  be  the  subject  of  two  separate  chapters  ;  but  these  inqui- 
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ries  must  be  postponed  till  our  farther  progress  shall  have  CHAP, 
opened  the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  a;ra.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes, 
and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 
by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connection  with  the 
Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks  ;  a  ge- 
neral appellation  which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were  united  by  the  sword  and 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  pei'secution  of  images  and 
their  votaries,  separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzan- 
tine throne,  and  prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  West.  II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three 
ample  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  I  shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet; 
the  character,  religion,  and  success  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
second  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  can  I 
check  their  victorious  career  till  they  have  overthrown  the 
monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain.  In  the  third  I  shall  inquire 
how  Constantinople  and  Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury 
and  arts,  the  division  anddecay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
A  single  chapter  will  include,  III.  The  Bulgarians,  IV. 
Hungarians,  and  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or 
by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ;  but  the  last  of  these, 
so  important  in  their  present  greatness,  will  excite  some  cu- 
riosity in  their  origin  and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or 
rather  the  private  adventures  of  that  warlike  people,  who 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the  trophies  of  chi- 
valry, and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of  romance.  VII. 
The  Latins  ;  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the 
West,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  re- 
covery or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchrs.  The  Greek  empe- 
rors were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads  of  pilgrims 
who  marched  to  Jerusalem  vv^ith  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third  crusades 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first:  Asia  and  Europe  were 
mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian powers  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by 
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Saladin  and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable 
crusades,  a  flet-t  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians  were 
diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus :  they  as- 
saulted the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy:  and 
a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  threescore  years 
on  the  throne  of  Constantine.     VIII.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves, during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  nation  ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the  so- 
vereigns, of  Constantinople.     Misfortune  had  rekindled  a 
spark  of  national  virtue;  and  the  Imperial  series  may  be  con- 
tinued with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the  Turk- 
ish conquest.     IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.     By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  v/as  shaken 
from  China  to  Poland  and  Greece :  the  siUtans  were  over- 
thrown :   the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Csesars  trembled  on  their 
throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.     X.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turks,  and  the  names  of 
the  fathers,  of  Seljuk  and  Otlunan^  discriminate  the  two  suc- 
cessive dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the  ele- 
venth century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.     The  former 
established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  from  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was 
provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of 
Constantinople.  From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottovians  arose, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  II.  and  his  triumph  anni- 
hilates the  remnant,  th^  image,  the  title  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  East.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connect- 
ed with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning 
in  the  Western  world.     I  shall  return  from  the  captivity  of 
the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  :  and  the  venerable 
name,  the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the 
conclusion  of  my  labours. 


Second  THE  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and 

marriage  asccnded  his  throne;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  per- 

ai'.d  death  .                                            .                 i  i     i              r 

of  Hera-  pctuated  by  the  transient  conquest,  and  nreparable  loss,  ot 

clius.  ^j^^.  Eastern  provinces.     After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his 
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first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  CHAP, 
by  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina;  and  the  su-  ^^^^  • 
perstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven  in 
the  diseases  of  the  father  and  the  deformity  of  his  offspring. 
But  the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tract the  choice,  and  loosen  the  obedience,  of  the  people : 
the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by  maternal  love, 
and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step-mother ;  and  the  aged 
husband  was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  al- 
lurements. Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature 
age  the  title  of  Augustus;  but  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded 

with  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire.     The  A-  D.  638, 

•  July  4. 

senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the 

association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina;  the  impo- 
sition of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and  bles- 
sing of  the  patriarch ;  the  senators  and  patricians  adored 
the  majesty  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his 
reign;  and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  throvv^n  open,  they 
were  hailed  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the 
soldiers.     After  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pompous  A.  D.  639, 
ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  ^^""^^•*'" 
were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome :  the 
concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly  displayed  by 
the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder;  and  the  name 
of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.     lieraclius  survived  this  association  A.  D.  641, 
about  two  years:  his  last  testimony  declared  his  tv/o  sons^'"'^ 
the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them 
to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  their  so- 
vereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name  Conr/an- 
and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though  "r^^rt  641 
respectful,  opposition  ;  and  the  dying  embers   of  freedom  Febniary. 
were  kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  "■  We 
*'  rev^erence,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reve- 
"  rence  the  mother  of  our  princes;  but  to  those  princes  alone 
"  our  obedience  is  due;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor, 
*'  is  of  an  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of 
*'  the  sceptre.     Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the 
"  toils  of  government.    How  could  you  combat,  hovv-  could 
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CHAP.  "  you  answer,  the  Barbarians,  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly 
''^  ■  "intentions,  may  approach  the  royal  city?  May  heaven 
"  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace, 
"  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Per- 
"  sia."  JMai'tina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indigna- 
tion, and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the 
palace.  The  reign  of  Constantine  the  third,  lasted  only  one 
hundred  and  three  days:  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and,  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady,  a 
belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and 
Heracle-  }^jg  cruel  step-mother  the  author,  of  his  untimely  fate.  Mar- 
A.  13.  641,  tina  reaped  indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed 
May2o.  |.}jg  government  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor;  but 
the  incestuous  widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhor- 
red; the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  the  two 
orphans  whom  Constantine  had  left,  became  the  objects  of 
the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Martina,  who 
was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught  to  declare 
himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephev.s,  one  of  whom  he  had 
presented  at  the  baptismal  font:  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore 
on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all 
their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor  had  dis- 
patched a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of 
the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  helpless  children  :  the  elo- 
quence and  liberality  of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and 
from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  assassins,  and  t' e  restoration  of  the  lawful 
heir.  The  license  of  the  soldiers  who  devoured  the  grapes 
and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against  the  domestic  authors 
of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed, 
not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  widi  the  clamours  and  im- 
precations of  an  enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious 
command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the 
eldest  of  the  royal  orphans;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his 
head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch.  But  in 
the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church  was  pillaged, 
the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
Jews   and  Barbarians;   and  the    Monothelite    Pyrrhus,    a 
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creature  of  the   empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on   CHAP, 
the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the  ^^-^111. 
Catholics.     A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved 
for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the 
consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.     The  spirit  of  Roman 
freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judg- 
ment of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and 
condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death  of  Constantine.  But  ^""ish- 
the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  in-  Manina. 
discriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  rruJlty ;  and  Hera- 

.  ,    TT  1  11  clconas, 

Martma  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  the  amputa-  A  D.  641, 
tion,  the  former  of  her  tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and  ^^P'^^rnber. 
after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consumed  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  ca- 
pable of  reflection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their 
servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was 
lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  ti-ansported  five  hundred  Constans 
years  backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  641,  Sep- 
the  oration  which  Constans  II.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  ^*^™'''^'^" 
year  of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  return- 
ing his  thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins  who 
had  intercepted  the  fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  "By 
"  the  divine  providence,"  said  the  young  emperor, '-  and  by 
"  your  righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  pro- 
"  geny  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your 
"  majesty  and  v/isdom  have  prevented  the  Roman  state 
"  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny.  I  therefore  ex- 
"  hort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  counsellors  and 
"judges  of  the  common  safety."  The  senators  wei^e  grati- 
fied by  the  respectful  address  and  liberal  donative  of  their 
sovereign;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  re- 
gardless of  freedom;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour 
was  quickly  erazed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the 
habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the 
senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  seat  his  brother  Theodosius  on  an  equal 
throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of 
Heraclius  was  disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but  this  cere- 
mony, which  seemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  was  insuflicient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  ty- 
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CHAP,  rant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone 
XLVIII.  expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin, 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  vo- 
luntary and  perpetual  exile.  Constans  embarked  for  Greece ; 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  de- 
served, he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have  spit 
against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  win- 
ter at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Rome, 
and  concluded  a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegi- 
ous rapine,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Con- 
stans could  fly  from  his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself. 
The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pur- 
sued him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  bj'  night ;  and  the 
visionary  Theodosius,  presenting  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood, 
said,  or  seemed  to  say,  "  Drink,  brother,  drink:"  a  sure 
emblem  of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  hands  of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  pe- 
rished by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  the 
capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath,  after 
pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with 
the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suffocated  by 
the  water  ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious 
delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  corpse  of  tlxiir  lifeless 
empei-or.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an 
obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might 
easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors 
of  the  age. 
Cor.stan-  Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
tine  IV.      eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  Vvith  the  pur- 

Pogonatus,  •  '     . 

A.  D.  688,  pie.  When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  m 
September,  sidly^  these  precious  hostages  v/cre  detained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  firm  refusal  informed  him  that  they  were  the  children 
of  the  state.  The  nev/s  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with 
almost  supernatural  speod  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople; 
and  Con^tantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne 
without  being  the  heir  of  the  public  hatred.  His  subjects 
contributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and 
presumption  of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  riglits  of 
the  senate  and  people;  tiie  young  emperor  sailed  from  the 
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Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  CHAP, 
and  Carthage  were  assembled  undei'  his  standard  in  the  '  ^' 
harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Avas 
eas^',  his  punishment  just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  ex- 
posed in  the  hippodrome :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  clemen- 
cy of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crov/d  of  victims,  condemned 
the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness 
the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated: 
he  survived  the  operation,  and  the  memory  of  this  indecent 
cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the 
rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody 
libation  on  his  father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his 
capital,  and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard  during  the  Sici- 
lian voyage,  was  announced  by  the  familiar  surname  of  Po- 
gonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world.  But  his  reign,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his 
two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the 
title  of  Augustus :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to  lan- 
guish without  trust  or  power  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace. 
At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian 
theme  or  province  approached  the  city  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
demanded  for  the  royal  brothers,  the  partition  or  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a 
theological  argument.  They  were  Christians  (they  cried), 
and  orthodox  Catholics;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  persons  in 
heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal  persons 
upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a 
friendly  conference,  in  v/hich  they  might  propose  their  argu- 
ments to  the  senate:  they  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the 
prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the  suburb 
of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their 
names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclamations:  but 
on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  oifence,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  general  synod.  In  the  close 
of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right 
of  primogeniture:  the  hair  of  his  tv/o  sons,  Justinian  and 
Heraclius,  was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
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symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ;  but  the  eldei' 
was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  the  assurance 
of  the  empire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the 
Roman  world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name  of 
a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  a 
boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive 
luxury  of  building.  His  passions  were  strong;  his  under- 
standing was  feeble;  and  he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish 
pride,  that  his  birth  had  given  him  the  command  of  mil- 
lions, of  whom  the  smallest  community  would  not  have 
chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  minis- 
ters were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human  sympa- 
thy, an  eunuch  and  a  monk;  to  the  one  he  abandoned  the 
palace,  to  the  other  the  finances;  the  former  corrected  the 
emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the 
insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads  downv/ards,  over  a 
slow  and  smoaky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had  most  com- 
monly been  the  effect  of  their  fear;  but  Justinian,  who  pos- 
sessed some  vigour  of  character,  enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and 
braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects  about  ten  years,  till  the 
measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a 
dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned 
above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  patricians:  he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume 
the  government  of  Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured 
man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the 
kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed  with  a  sigh  that 
he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable 
death  v.'ould  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply, 
that  glorv  and  empire  might  l)e  the  recompense  of  a  gene- 
rous resolution;' that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign 
of  a  monster;  and  that  the  hands  of  two  hundred  thousand 
patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The  night  was 
chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the  first  effort  of  the 
conspirators,  the  prsefect  was  siain,  and  the  prisons  were 
Ibrcod  open:  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every 
sti'eet,  "  Christians,  to  St.  Sophia;"  and  the  seasonable 
text  of  the  patriarch,  "•  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord!"  was 
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the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.     From  the  church    CHAP, 

the  people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome :  Justf!ilan,  in  whose      -- '  -  • 

cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before 

these  tumultuary  judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the 

instant  death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was  already 

clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate 

son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so  many  emperors.    The 

life  of  Justinian  v/as  spared:  the  ampvitation  of  his  nose, 

perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed :  the  happy 

flexibility  of  the  Greek  langu?-ge  could  impose  the  name  of 

Rhinotmetus;   and  the   mutilated  tyrant  v/as   banished  to 

Chersons  in  Crim  Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement,  where  corn, 

wine,  and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign  luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still  His  ex'le, 
.  .        .  ,      .  AD 

cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  resto-  695. ...705. 

ration.  After  three  years  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  revolu- 
tion, and  that  Leontius  in  his  tui'n  had  been  dethroned  and 
mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more 
respectable  name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  suc- 
cession was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper;  and  his 
jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of 
the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the 
spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his 
person  by  common  hope  or  common  despair,  Justinian  fled 
from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  hord  of  the  Chozars,  v/ho 
pitched  their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes. 
The  khan  entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  sup- 
pliant: Fhanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  lake  Moeotis,  was  assigned  for  his  residence ;  and 
every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  the  Barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the 
name  of  Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the 
gold  of  Constantinople ;  and  had  not  the  design  been  re- 
vealed by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must 
have  been  assassinated,  or  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  After  strangling,  with  his  own  hands,  the  two 
emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her 
brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxinc  in  search  of  new  and 
more  faithful  allies.    His  vessel  v.-as  assaulted  by  a  violent 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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tempest;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions  advised  him  to 
deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of  general  forgiveness, 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne.  "  Of  forgiveness  ?" 
replied  the  intrepid  tyrant :  "  may  I  perish  this  instant.... 
"  may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the  waves....if  I  consent 
"  to  spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies!"  He  survived  this 
impious  menace,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
trusted  his  person  in  the  royal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  Pagan  conqueror,  by  the 
promise  of  his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures 
of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the 
confines  of  Thrace ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Constan- 
tinople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimar  was 
dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile  apparition  of  his  rival, 
whose  head  had  been  promised  by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose 
evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After  an  absence  often  years, 
the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and  the 
birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited 
the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling 
pov.-ers  ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents  he 
was  introduced  into  the  cit}'  and  palace  of  Constantine. 
His  resio-  In  rewarding  his  allies  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian 
deatii  ^'^  displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude  ;  and  Terbe- 
A.  D.  705  lis  retired,  after  sweeping  awaj'^  an  heap  of  gold  coin,  which 
""'  '  he  measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  a  vow 
more  religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge 
which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.... 
The  two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant 
for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the 
one  from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their 
execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in 
chains  beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor;  and  Justinian, 
planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated  above 
an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant  people  shout- 
ed, in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  trample  on 
"  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou 
"  set  thy  foot!"  The  universal  defection  which  he  had  once 
experienced  might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Cali- 
gula, that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall 
presume  to  observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  in- 
genious tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty  would  have 
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been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the  slow  va-  CHAP. 
riety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  -*-'''^-^'^- 
his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible  :  neither  pri- 
vate virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  ac- 
tive, or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established  govern- 
ment ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  consi- 
dered the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instruments 
of  royalty.  But  his  most  implacable  hatred  was  pointed 
against  the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  his  exile  and  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  situation  afford- 
ed some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape  ;  and  a 
grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to  supply  the 
preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  "  All  are  guilty,  and  ail 
"  must  perish, "  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  was  entrusted  to  his  favourite  Stephen, 
who  was  recommended  by  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet 
even  the  savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  in- 
tentions of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack  allow- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the 
country  ;  and  the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself 
with  reducing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
with  roasting  alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with 
drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in 
chains  to  receive  their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor. 
In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
Anatolia ;  and  Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the 
Euxine,  which  had  involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects and  enemies  in  a  common  shipwi'eck  :  but  the  t3a-ant 
was  still  insatiate  of  blood  ;  and  a  second  expedition  was 
commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed  colonv. 
In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  had  returned  to  their 
city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  arms  ;  the  khan  of  the 
Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious  brother . 
the  exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris  ;  and 
Bardanes,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with 
the  purple.  The  Imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to 
perpetrate  the  revenge  of  Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure 
by  abjuring  his  allegiance  :  the  fleet,  under  their  new  sove- 
reign, steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  har- 
bours of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  and  every  tongue  M'as 
prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  execute,  the  death  of 
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CHAP,  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  Bar- 
barian guards;  and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as 
an  act  of  patriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  ;  his  aged  grandmother  guard- 
ed the  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  suspending  round  his 
neck  the  most  formidable  relics,  embraced  with  one  hand 
the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But 
the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  superstition,  is 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius 
was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 

Philippicus      Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  the  Isau- 

A  D   711 

December!  ^''^^^  dvnasty,  a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into 

three  reigns.  Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  an  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  from 
a  tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness 
in  the  first  transports  of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justini- 
an had  left  behind  him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cru- 
elty and  rapine  :  but  this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dis- 
sipated by  his  successor.  On  the  festival  of  his  birth-day, 
Philippicus  entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the 
hippodrome  ;  from  thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets 
with  a  thovisand  banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets  ;  refresh- 
ed himself  in  the  baths  of  Zcuxippus,  and,  returning  to  the 
palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous  banquet. 
At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxi- 
cated with  flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful  that  his  example 
had  made  every  subject  ambitious,  and  that  every  ambitious 
subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  in- 
troduced themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the  feast;  and  the 
slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound,  blinded,  and 
Anasta-  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger.  Yet  the  trai- 
T%l^.,io  tors  were  deprived  of  their  reward;  and  the  free  voice  of 

A.  JD.  7lo,  * 

June  4.  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the  office  of 
secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anas- 
tasius  the  second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled 
reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  vio- 
lated, and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolu- 
tions. In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant 
officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple: 
after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the 
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sceptre  ;  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  third,  submit-    CHAP, 
ted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  gene-      I'        • 
ral  and  .rnnrror  of  the  Oriental  troops.  His  two  predeces-  n^goj^o. 
sors  w^tc  pcrm'tted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession:  skis  III. 
the  ves^.'.sb  impaiieni  e  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  jj^i^uary.   ' 
and  to  lof^c  his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise  ;  but  the  last 
d     ^  of  Iheodosius  were  honourable  and  secure.    The  sin- 
£  '.'line  word  "health,"   which  he  inscribed  on  his 

to.,;),  'xpresses  tiie  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion  ; 
and  ;  .r  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved  among  the 
people  of  Ephesus.  This  convenient  shelter  of  the  church 
might  sometimes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency  ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish 
the  perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  repre-  Leo  III. 
sent  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  poste-  ^^^^  I^^"- 
rity  by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  a.  d.  718, 
private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Ico-  March  2o. 
noclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a  fa- 
vourable prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
may  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth, 
and  the  duration  of  his  reign.. ..L  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit, 
the  prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled  eve- 
ry energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crov/d  of  competi- 
tors as  desei'ving  as  they  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in 
the  corruption  and  debility  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  ele- 
vation of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  society, 
supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  spe- 
culative science  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might 
absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and 
justice  :  but  to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  vir- 
tues of  prudence  and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  direct- 
^ing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of 
fisauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The  wri- 
ters, whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  iti- 
nerant pedlar  who  drove  an  ass  Avith  some  paltry  merchan- 
dise to  the  country  fairs  ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met 
on  the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him 
the  Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the 
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CHAP,  worship  of  idols.  A  more  probable  accoupt  relates  the  mi- 
■  gration  of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he 
exercised  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier;  and  he  must 
have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  his  son  was  jM-ocured  by  a  supply  of  five  hundred 
sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  first  service  was  in  the 
guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and 
by  degrees,  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dex- 
terity were  conspicuous  in  the  Colchian  war:  from  Anas- 
tasius  he  received  the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions, 
and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman  world.... H.  In 
this  dangL-rous  elevation,  Leo  the  third  supported  himself 
against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent  of  a  powerful 
faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies. The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious  innovations, 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were  undertaken  with  tem- 
per and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their  silence  respects 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners. After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably  ex- 
pired in  the  palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  purple  which 
he  had  acquired,  was  transmitted  by  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  third  generation. 
Constat!-  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor 
tine  V.  Co- ^f  LeQ  Constantine  the  fifth,  sarnamed  Copronvmus,  at- 
A.  D  741,  tacked  with  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the 
June  18.  (-hm-ch.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of 
religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this 
antichrist,  this  flying  dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  sur- 
passed the  vices  of  Elagubalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the 
execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to 
their  groans,  and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite 
for  blood:  a  plate  of  noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  offering, 
and  his  domestics  v/ere  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution 
of  his  baptismal  font.  The  infant  might  be  excused  ;  but 
the  manl)  pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  a  brute;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions 
of  sex  and  species ;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unna- 
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tural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  CHAP. 
In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  an  Heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Z,.J!iS\ 
Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and  his  belief  of  an 
invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his  magic  rites, 
human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the 
dsemons  of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  v/ith  the  most 
opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  an- 
ticipated before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures.  Of 
these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part 
is  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes 
of  the  life  of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection 
is  more  difficult.  Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim, 
that  whei'e  much  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,  I  can 
however  discern,  that  Constantine  the  fifth  was  dissolute 
and  cruel.  Calumny  is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  in- 
vent; and  her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure 
b)^  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  she  ap- 
peals. Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  generals  and  magis- 
trates, who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign,  the 
numbers  are  recorded,  the  names  were  conspicuous,  the  exe* 
cution  was  public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent. 
The  Catholics  hated  the  person  and  government  of  Copro- 
nymus ;  but  even  their  hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression. 
They  dissemble  the  provocations  v/hich  might  excuse  or 
justif)?-  his  rigour,  but  even  these  provocations  must  gi'adu- 
ally  inflame  his  resentment,  and  harden  his  temper  in  the 
use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet  the  character  of  the 
fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his  go- 
vernment always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks.  From  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I  am  Inform- 
ed of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the  uncommon 
plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with  which  he 
repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  cities.  They 
reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and  courage ;  he  was  on  horse- 
back In  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  legions  ;  ?nd,  altliouo-h 
the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and 
land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  Barba- 
rian war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the  scale,  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Ico- 
noclasts revered  the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years  after 
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CHAP,   his  death,  thev  still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.    A 
XLVIII.       .         1  .-  .         ^     -^  1   I      r        •   •  r       1 

miraculous  vision  was  propagated  by  lanaticism  or  traud: 

and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
brandishing  his  lance  against  the  pagans  of  Bulgaria:  "  An 
"  absurd  fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian,  "since  Copro- 
"  nymus  is  chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 
Leo  IV.^^  Leo  the  fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of  the 
Sept.  14.  '  sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  the  principle  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Con- 
stantine was  urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  Avishes.  The  royal  infant, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother  L-ene; 
and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance 
of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eves,  or  bind 
the  conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to 
the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  adj  ured  the  holy  names 
of  the  son,  and  mother,  of  God.  "  Be  witness,  O  Christ! 
"  that  we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son 
"  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  al- 
"  legiance  to  his  person  and  posterity."  They  pledged  their 
faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their 
engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the 
five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a  second  marriage  ;  and  the 
story  of  these  princes  is  singulaf  and  tragic.  The  right  of 
primogeniture  excluded  them  from  the  throne;  the  injustice 
of  their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two 
millions  sterling ;  some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  wealth  and  power;  and  they  repeat- 
edly conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Their  first  attempt  M'as  pardoned;  for 
the  second  offence  they  were  condemned  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  :  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest 
and  most  guilt v,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  bro- 
thers, Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were 
punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their 
tongues.  After  five  years  confinement,  they  escaped  to  the 
churcli  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic  spectacle  to 
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the  people.  "  Coimtrymen  and  Christians,"  cried  Nicepho-  CHAP, 
rus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  "  beliold  the  sons  of  ■^'^'''  ^^^' 
"  your  emperor,  if  you  can  stiil  recognize  our  features  in 
"  this  miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  ail  that 
"  the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threat- 
"  ened,  and  we  now  thi'ow  ourselves  on  your  compassion." 
The  rising  murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  sooth- 
ed the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently 
drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They  werf 
speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for 
the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their 
helpless  condition,  N icephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian 
chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in 
arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene, 
prevented  her  justice  or  cruelty;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copro- 
nymus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  Cons'.an- 
the  daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Chozars:  but  in  the  mar- ^i^^  j^^Jj^ 

riap-e  of  his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  viro-in,  an  or-  A.  D.  7b0, 

^  Sept.  8. 

phan,  seventeen  years  old,  v/hose  sole  fortune  must  have 

consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments.  The  nuptials  of 
Leo  and  Irene  were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp;  she  soon 
acquired  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and 
in  his  testament  he  declared  the  empress,  guardian  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  sixth,  v/ho 
was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  During  his  childhood, 
Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  discharged,  in  her  pub- 
lic administration,  the  duties  of  a  faithful  m^other;  and  her 
zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images  has  deserved  the  name 
and  honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the 
Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity 
of  youth;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous;  and  he 
listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his 
pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power.  Their 
reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  abi- 
lity, to  reign;  and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of 
Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sicily.  But 
her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash 
voi.  VI.  O 
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CHAP.  i:rojects:  a  similai",  or  more  severe,  punishment  was  retali- 
XLMlI.  ^jgj  Q.^  themselves  and  their  advisers;  and  Irene  inflicted 
on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a  boy.  After 
this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the  head  of  two 
domestic  factions ;  and,  instead  of  mild  influence  and  vo- 
luntary obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an  ene- 
my. The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory; 
the  oath  of  fidelity  w^hich  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was 
pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the  bold  refusal 
of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  de- 
claration, that  Constantine  the  sixth  was  the  lawful  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his 
hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude 
and  repose.  But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the 
arts  of  dissimulation :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained 
his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.  The  character 
of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of  sense  or  spirit;  but  his 
education  had  been  studiously  neglected;  and  his  ambitious 
mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the  vices  which  she 
had  nourished  and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly  ad- 
vised :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended  the  preju- 
dices of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigour  he  forfeited 
the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards.  A  powerful  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene;  and  the  se- 
cret, though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above 
eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  es- 
caped from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to 
the  provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress 
was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  pi-ecipice  :  yet  before  she  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a  private 
epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person, 
with  a  menace,  that  unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  re- 
veal, their  treason.  Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they 
seized  the  emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  trans- 
ported to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had 
stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature;  and  it  was 
decreed  in  her  bloody  council,  that  Constantine  should  be 
rendered  incapable  of  the  throne ;  her  emissaries  assaulted 
the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such 
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violence  and  precipitation  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  CHAP. 
execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theo-  ^LVIII. 
phanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church  that  death  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  execution. 
The  Catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the  au- 
thority of  Baronius;  and  protestant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the 
words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour 
the  patroness  of  images.  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived 
many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the 
world:  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  silently  extinguished;  and 
the  memory  of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  by  the  nup- 
tials of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with  the  emperor  Ivii- 
chael  the  second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  un- ivenc, 

natural  mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  his-  ^'^'  '^?' 
'  •'  .  .  Auguit  19. 

tory  of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed,  superstition  has  attri- 
buted a  subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days;  during 
'>vhich  many  vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their 
course,  as  if  the  sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote, 
could  sympathise  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On 
earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunished  ; 
her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendour;  and  if  she 
could  silence  the  voice  of  conscience;  she  neither  heard 
nor  regarded  the  reproaches  of  mankind.  The  Roman 
world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female ;  and  as  she 
moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of 
four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians,  who 
marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen. 
But  these  patricians  were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs  ;  and 
their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  this  occasion,  tlie  popu- 
lar hatred  and  contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  entrusted  with 
the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely  conspired 
against  their  benefactress:  the  great  treasurer  Nicephorus 
v/as  secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  in- 
troduced into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the 
venal  patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated 
with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  accused  the 
perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and,  for  the  throne  and  trea- 
sures which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent  and  honourable 
retreat.      His  avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation ; 
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CHAP,   and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distaff. 
N  ce-  h  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal 

rus  I.  than   Nicephorus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  in- 

Octobe    ~'  curred  the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.     His  cha- 
31.  racter  was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy, 

ingratitude,  and  avarice  :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeem- 
ed by  any  superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents,  by  any 
pleasing  qualifications.  Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war, 
Nicephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by 
the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  advantage  of  his  death  overbalan- 
ced, in  the  public  opinion,  the  destruction  of  a  Roman  ar- 
Staura-  i-,-,y.  iJis  son  and  heir  Stauracius  escaped  from  the  field 
A.  D.811,  witb  a  mortal  wound:  yet  six  months  of  an  expiring  life 
July25.  ■were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent,  though  popular  decla- 
ration, that  he  would  in  all  things  avoid  the  example  of  his 
father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his  disease,  Michael,  the 
great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace  and 
city,  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre 
now  falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of 
his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  de- 
mocracy the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  serv- 
ed only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  the  canditate:  Michael  the  first  accepted  the 
purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  Nice- 
phorus implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had 
RhaiT^aije,  Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne, 

A.  D.  811.  }^g  mio-ht  have  reip-ned  and  died  the   father  of  his  people  : 
October  2.  . 

but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private 

life,  nor  was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his 
equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians. 
While  his  want  of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife 
Procopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of 
the  ninih  century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  fe- 
male, who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards,  presumed  to  di- 
rect their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour:  and  their  li- 
centious clamours  advised  the  new  Semiramis  to  reverence 
the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, the  emperor  left  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace, 
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a  disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies;  and  chap. 
their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  ^^"^  ^^^' 
dominion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Proco- 
pia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  election.  They 
marched  towards  the  capital:  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Mi- 
chael; and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have  pro- 
tracted the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by 
the  ambitious,  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested, 
that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quar- 
rel, and  his  messengers  presented  the  conquerors  with  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by 
his  innocence  and  submission;  his  life  and  his  eyes  were 
spared  ;  and  the  Imperial  monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  so- 
litude and  religion  above  thirty-tv/o  years  after  he  had  been 
stripped  of  the  purple  and  separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  un-  Leo  V.  the 

fortunate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  'v'^'J^^o^o^' 

...  A. D.  813, 

Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  f^all,  announ-  July  11. 

ced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian, Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappado- 
cian,  the  successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless 
and  fatal  enterprise  of  the  third.  This  prediction  was  veri- 
fied, or  rather  was  produced,  by  the  event.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, v/hen  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of 
Procopia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first 
in  military  rank  and  the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he 
affected  to  hesitate,  "  With  this  sword,"  said  his  compani- 
on Michael,  *•'  I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to 
"  your  Imperial  sway  ;  or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your  bo- 
''  som,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  desires  of  your  fei- 
''  low-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  re- 
v.'arded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  vears  and  an 
half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp, 
and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his 
civil  government  the  rigour  and  even  cruelty  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  reli- 
gious inconstancy  v/as  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon, 
but  the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  a  saint 
and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to 
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the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid 
with  riches,  honours,  and  military  command  ;  and  his  su- 
bordinate talents  were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public 
service.  Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a 
favour  a  scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  equal;  and  his  discontent,  which  some- 
times evaporated  in  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a 
more  threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom 
he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however,  re- 
peatedly detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old  compani- 
on of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment  prevailed  over  gra- 
titude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and 
designs,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  private  balhs.  The  devout  huma- 
nity of  the  empress  Theophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband 
and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
had  been  fixed  for  the  execution :  she  urged,  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned  by  this  in- 
human spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with  reluctance  to  a 
decent  respice.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  his  sleepless 
anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the  cham- 
ber in  v/hich  his  enemy  was  confined ;  he  beheld  him  re- 
leased from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  goaler's  bed  in 
a  profound  slumber :  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  se- 
curity and  intelligence  ;  but,  though  he  retired  with  silent 
steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  v/ere  noticed  by  a  slave  v/ho 
lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence 
of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  in- 
formed the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended  on  his 
discretion,  and  that  a  fev/  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own 
safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their  friend  and  countrv.  On 
the  great  festivals,  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and  chanters 
were  admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  ma- 
tins in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo^  who  regulated  with  the  same 
strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was 
seldom  absent  from  those  early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical habit,  but  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the  conspira- 
tors mingled  with  the  procession,  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the 
chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation 
of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperfect 
light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favoured  his 
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escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  an  harmless  CHAP, 
priest ;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  encom-  ^LVIII. 
passed  on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and 
v/ithout  a  friend,  he  ^rasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at 
bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  asked  for  mer- 
cy, "  This  is  the  hour,  riot  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance, "  v/as 
the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a  v/ell-aimed  sword  se- 
parated from  his  body  the  right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo 
the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  J^Ii- Michael II. 
chad  the  second,  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  sur- ,-|-jgj.gj.  ' 

named  the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  fur-  A.-  ^-  ^20. 

,  .  r.  .  ,.,•',    Dec.  25. 

nace  to  the  sovereignty  oi  an  empire  ;  and  as  m  the  tumult 

a  smidi  could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on 
his  legs  several  liours  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
the  Ciesars.  The  royal  blood  v/hlch  had  been  the  price  of  his 
elevation,  was  uuproritably  spent:  in  the  purple  he  retained 
the  igno!)le  vices  of  his  origin;  and  Michael  lost  his  pro- 
vinces with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Tho- 
mas, the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate  who  transported 
into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  capital  v/as  defended 
with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  ;  a  Bulgarian  king  assault- 
ed the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfor- 
tune, or  the  weakness,  to  fall  alive  into  the  pov/er  of  the  con- 
queror. The  hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated ; 
he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with 
his  blood.  The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they 
were  corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  in- 
cessantly pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his 
curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest  or  guil- 
ty minister  :  "  Would  you  give  credit  to  an  enemy,  against 
"  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends  ?  "  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew 
from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  the  sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation 
in  the  marriage-contract,  that  her  children  should  equally 
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CHAP,    share  the  empire  with  their  elder  brother.    But  the  nuptials 
XLVlll.       . 
Z,.^^,,^,  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were   barren ;    and  she   was 

content  with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theophiius,  his  son  and 
successor. 
Theophiius  The  character  of  Theophiius  is  a  rare  example  in  which 
October  3.  religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues 
of  an  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His  valour  v/as  often  felt  by 
the  enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy; 
but  the  valour  of  Theophiius  V\Aas  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his 
justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saracens  j  but  his  five  expeditions  were 
concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow^ ;  Amorium,  the  native 
city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  %vith  the  ground,  and  from 
his  military  toils,  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Un- 
fortunate. The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the 
institution  of  laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while 
he  seems  without  action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round 
his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system. 
But  the  justice  of  Theophiius  was  fashioned  on  the  model 
of  the  Oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal  and  irregular  acts 
of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  moment, 
without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law  or  the  penalty  by 
the  offence.  A  poor  v/oman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's 
feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of  the 
empress,  v/ho  had  raised  his  palace  wall  to  such  an  incon- 
venient height,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from 
light  and  air!  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting, 
like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  sovereign  adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the 
palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theophiius  content  with 
this  extravagant  satisfaction ;  his  zeal  converted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician 
was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public  place  of  Constanti- 
nople. For  some  venial  offences,  some  defect  of  equity  or 
vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  praefect,  a  quasstor,  a 
captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scald- 
ed with  boilinp;  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome ;  and 
as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  or 
caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch 
was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of 
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virtue;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  CHAF*. 
the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors.  This  extra-  ' '  " 
ordinary  rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salu- 
tary consequences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  daysj 
not  a  complaint  or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city: 
and  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only 
^vith  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive 
and  law  of  the  supreme  judge.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  sus- 
picion, of  treason,  that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credu- 
lous and  partial.  Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance 
on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of  his  father  j  but  he 
enjoyed  the  fruitsof  their  crime ;  and  his  jealoustyranny  sacri- 
ficed a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A 
Persian  of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile 
at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian 
marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  jears,  the  royal  birth  of  Theo- 
phobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  Christian 
and  a  soldier;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of  for- 
tune and  glory;  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  sister;  and 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty  thousand  Persians, 
who,likehis  father,hadfled  from  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 
These  troops,  doubly  infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic 
vices,  were  desirous  of  revolting  against  their  benefactor, 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  their  native  king:  but  the  loyal 
Theophobus  rejectedtheir  offers,disconGerted  their  schemes, 
and  escaped  from  their  hands  to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his 
royal  brother.  A  generous  confidence  might  have  secured 
a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son, 
to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  But  his  jea- 
lousy was  exasperated  by  envy  and  disease:  he  feared  the 
dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  support  or  oppress 
their  infancy  and  weakness;  and  the  dying  emperor  de- 
manded the  head  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  de- 
light, he  recognised  the  familiar  features  of  his  brother: 
"Thou  ai-t  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said;  and,  sinking 
on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faultering  voice,  "  Soon,  too 
soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus  !" 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserv- 
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CKAP.    ed,  till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  mar- 

XI  VIII        •  r  ■. 

nage  of  the  Czar.  They  collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace 
the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar 
method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With 
a  golden  apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two 
lines  of  contending  beauties:  his  eye  was  detained  by  the 
charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  decla- 
ration, the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this  world, 
women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil:  "And  surely, 
sir,"  she  pertly  replied,  "  they  have  likewise  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  good."  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  dis- 
pleased the  Imperial  lover:  he  turned  aside  in  disgust;  Icasia 
concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  the  modest 
silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple. 
She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of 
her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply 
laden,  and  steering  into  the  port:  on  the  discovery  that  the 
precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his 
wife,  he  condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp 
reproach,  that  her  avarice  had  degraded  the  character  of  an 

Michael      empress  into  that  of  a  merchant.    Yet  his  last  choice  en- 

III  . 

A.  D.  842,  trusted  her  with  the  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son 

Januaiy20.  Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  restoration  of  images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Greeks;  but  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora 
entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memoiy  and  salvation 
of  her  husband.  After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  fru- 
gal administration,  she  perceived  the  decline  of  her  in- 
fluence; but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only  the  virtues  of 
her  predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against  the  life  or 
government  of  her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  struggle, 
though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private 
life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have 
not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character 
of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of 
life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.   Whatever  might 
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have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  CHAP. 
Michael  the  third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  ^^—^^^ 
was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  laboured  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of 
passion;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the 
contempt  and  ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling 
his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With 
Theodora,  all  gravity  and  v»^isdom  retired  from  the  court ; 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice 
and  folly;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the 
public  esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated for  the  service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on  the 
vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions  and  shared  his 
pleasures;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  yeai-s  the  richest  of 
sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the  palace  and  the 
churches  of  their  precious  furniture.  Like  Nero  he  delight- 
ed in  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  accomplishments  in  which  he  should  have 
blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in  music  and 
poetry,  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal  taste ;  the  more 
ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined  to  the 
chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions  which 
had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the  ca- 
pital: for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery;  the 
three  rival  colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  and  in 
the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  He  silenced  the 
messenger  of  an  invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  at- 
tention in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  his 
command,  the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished  that 
too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  first  place 
in  his  confidence  and  esteem ;  their  merit  was  profusely  re- 
warded; the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  presented 
their  children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and  while  he  applaud- 
ed his  own  popularity,  he  aifected  to  blame  the  cold  and 
stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts 
which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were 
banished  from  the  world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  wix» 
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CHAP,   consumed  bj-  the  indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.    In- 
^^^^^  his  midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by 
'  wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  com- 
mands; and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was. 
reduced,  with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary 
disobedience  of  his  servants.    But  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  in  the  character  of  Slichael,  is  the  profane  mockery, 
of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeksf 
might  indeed  excite  the  smile  of  a  philosopher :   but  his 
smile  would  have  been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must 
have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted^ 
the  objects  of  public  veneration.    A  buffoon  of  the  court  was . 
invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch:  his  twelve  metropo-. 
litans,  among  whom  tl^e  emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  dieir 
ecclesiastical  garments:  they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  altar;  and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy 
communion  was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of 
vinegar  and  mustard.     Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.    On,  the  day  of  a  solemn 
festival,  the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on 
asses  through  the  streets,  encountered  the  true  patriarch  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy;  and  by  their  licentious  shouts  and 
obscene  gestures,  disordered  the  gravity  of  the  Christian 
procession.  The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only  in  some 
offence' to  reason  or  piety:  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns 
from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin;  and  an  Imperial  tomb  was 
violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones  of  Constantine  the 
Iconoclast.    By  this  extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theo- 
philus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious:  every  citi* 
zen  vv^as  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his  countr}^;  and 
even  the  favourites  of  the  moment  were  apprehensive  that 
a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice  had  bestowed. 
In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxica- 
tion and  sleep,  Michael  the  third  was  murdered  in  his  cham- 
ber by  the  founder  of  a  new  d}''nasty,  whom  the  emperor  had 
raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 
Basil  I.  the      The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the 
nian,  spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 

A.  D.  S6r,  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
pent.  24. 

The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of 

the  East  near  four  himch-ed  years:  a  younger  branch  of  these 
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Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  In  Armenia;  and  their  roy-  CHAP, 
al  descendants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ^^^ail. 
ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlienes, 
escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  first :  his  bounty 
seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia:  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  Daring 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth; 
and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded 
by  time  and  poverty  ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to 
a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands ;  yet 
he  scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  ple- 
beian alliance  :  his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleas- 
ed to  count  among  her  ancestors,  the  great  Constantine;  and 
their  royal  infant  was  connected  by  some  dark  afnnity  of  li- 
neage or  country  with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  soon- 
er was  he  born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  ;',nd  his 
city,  were  Svvept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians : 
he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land;  and  in  this  severe 
discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility 
of  mind  which  promoted  his  futuix  elevation.  In  the  age  of 
youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman 
captives,  who  generously  broke  their  fetters, marched  through 
Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies 
of  Barbarians,  embarked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned for  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  wei-e  distributed  to  their  respective  homes. 
But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  farm 
was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war:  after  his,  father's  death, 
his  manual  labour,  or  service,  could  no  longer  support  a  fa- 
mily of  orphans  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicu- 
ous theatre,  in  which  every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead 
to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  without  friends  or  money,  the  v/eary  pilgrim 
slept  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St,  Dicmede  :  he  was  fed 
by  the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk ;  and  was  introduced  to 
the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
philus;  who,  though  himself  of  a  diminutive  person,  was  al- 
ways followed  by  a  train  of  tall  and  handsome  domestics. 
J3asil  attended  his  patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponne- 
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sus;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of 
Theophilus,  and  formed  an  useful  connection  Avith  a  wealthy 
and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Her  spiritual  or  carnal  love 
embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom  she  adopted  as  her 
son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty  slaves  j  and  the  pro- 
duce of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the  support  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in  Macedonia. 
His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to  the  service 
of  Theophilus;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of 
the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal  banquet, 
the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  of 
Basil  was  praised;  he  acceptt-d  the  challenge;  and  the  Bar- 
barian champion  was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset.  A  beau- 
tiful but  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung :  it 
was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant  of 
Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honour- 
able rank  in  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael,  without  comph  ing  with 
his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of 
the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  mar- 
riage with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister, 
who  succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had 
been  abandoned  to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  ene- 
my of  Theodora;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded 
Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  from 
Constantinople,  under  the  pretence  of  a  Cretan  expediton, 
and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  the 
chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a 
month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Augustus  and  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  sup- 
ported this  unequal  association  till  his  influence  was  fortifi- 
ed by  popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  emperor ;  and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a 
second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the  gallies.  Yet  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemned  as  an  act  of 
ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the  churches  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile 
expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  diiferent  ages  of  Basil  the  first,   may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not 
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allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  CHAP, 
country,  or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons;  but  his  as- 
piring  genius  stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled 
his  ambition  and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  the 
bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with 
the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen 
may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it  must  be 
from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  mo- 
narch can  separate  his  happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his 
glory  from  the  public  welfare.  The  life  or  panegyric  of  Ba- 
sil has  indeed  been  composed  and  published  under  the  long 
reign  of  his  descendants;  but  even  their  stability  on  the 
throne  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their 
ancestor.  In  his  character,  his  grandson  Constantine  has  at- 
tempted to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty :  but  that 
feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model,  could  not 
easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his  own  con- 
duct or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  of  Basil  is 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a  flourishing 
monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  dissolute  Mi- 
chael, and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian 
dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
example,  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand  ;  and  he  reviv- 
ed, if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable, 
his  temper  cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive; 
and  in  his  practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  mo- 
deration, which  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance 
between  the  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been 
confined  to  the  palace;  nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with 
the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign 
the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  Barbarians. 
As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  ex- 
ercise, he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed  the  dan- 
gerous though  just  revolt  of  the  Manichseans.  His  indigna- 
tion against  a  rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his  pursuit,  pro- 
voked him  to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir. 
That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  ra- 
ther than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice 
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CHAP,   exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer:  a  base  re^ 

^  '  venge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times,  than  of 
the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the 
civil  atlministration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  re- 
plenish an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume 
the  lavish  and  iil-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor:  his  pru- 
dence abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to 
answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some  space 
for  the  mature  operations  of  ceconomy.  Among  the  various 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode 
was  suggested  of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have 
too  much  depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  as- 
sessors. A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  in- 
stantly produced  by  the  minister;  but  on  the  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who 
might  be  safely  entrusted  with  such  dangerous  powers;  and 
they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his  confidence.  But 
the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  emperor  esta- 
blished by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of  property  and  pay- 
ment, of  receipt  and  expenditure  :  a  peculiar  fund  was  ap- 
propriated to  each  service;  and  a  public  method  secured 
the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial 
estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty,  of  the  Imperial  table: 
the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  the  residue  Avas  employed  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  however 
costlv,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  excuse  :  from 
thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and  some  object 
is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure :  the  use  of  a 
road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and 
the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil, 
were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  a  judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous 
to  save,  but  not  afraid  to  strike :  the  oppressors  of  the  peo- 
ple were  severely  chastised;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it 
might  be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the  loss 
of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The 
change  of  language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of 
the  obsolete  juilsprudence   of  Justinian:  the  voluminous 
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Irody  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Nove.ls,  was  CHAP, 
digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom;  and  the  ^^^_^' 
Basilics.,  which  were  improved  and  completed  by  his  son 
and  grandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius  of 
the  founder  of  their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was  termi- 
nated by  an  accident  in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled 
his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse; 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the 
animal;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  aged  monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the 
tears  of  his  family  and  people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of 
the  faithful  servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against 
his  sovereign;  the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  moments  of  despair  when 
he  no  longer  wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before  Leo  VI. 
his  father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  bv  a  flat-  ^^^^^''o' 
tering  impostor  and  a  vam  apparation.  Stephen,  the  young-  A.  D.  886j 
est,  was  content  with  the  honours  of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint;  ^^'"'^^ 
both  Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple, but  the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by 
the  elder  brother.  The  name  of  Leo  the  sixth  has  been 
dignified  with  the  title  oi philosopher  ;  and  the  union  of  the 
prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues, 
would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But 
the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did 
he  reduce  his  passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of 
reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the 
society  of  his  wives  and  concubines  ;  and  even  the  clemen- 
cy which  he  shewed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to  pre- 
serve, must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his 
character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his 
subjects  ?  His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  super- 
stition ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the 
people,  v/ere  consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of 
Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  em- 
pire, are  founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination. 
If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can 
only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than 
the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state  ; 
that  his  education  had  been  directed  by  the  learned  Photius; 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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CHAP,  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  scierice 
^^^_^  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  Imperial 
philosopher.  But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his 
nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  merit  and  holiness  of 
celibacy^  were  preached  by  the  monks  and  entertained  by 
the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  propagation  of  mankind  ;  after  the  death  of  either 
party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the 
Vv^eakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh  :  but  a  third  marriage 
was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication;  and  ?{.fowth  was 
a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Christians  of  the  East. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo  himself  had  abolished  the 
state  of  concubines,  and  condemned,  without  annulling,  third 
marriages  ;  but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him 
to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance,  which  in 
a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three 
first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was  unfruitful ;  the  emperor 
required  a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  ligitimate 
heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as 
a  concubine;  and  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundity,  and  the  birth, 
of  Constantine,her  lover  declared  his  intention  of  legitimat- 
ing the  mother  and  the  child,  by  the  celebration  of  his  fourth 
nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  Nicholas  refused  his  blessing: 
the  Imperial  baptism  of  the  young  prince  wr.s  obtained  by 
a  promise  of  separation  ;  and  the  contumacious  husband  of 
Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of  his  brethren, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the  danger  of 
failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  could  bend, 
the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death  of  Leo, 
he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was  promulgat- 
ed in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemned  the  future  scan- 
dal of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  his 
own  birth. 
Alexander,  In  the  Greek  language  ^?/r/;/f  7md  porphyry  are  the  same 
Constau-  .^ord :  and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may 
VII.  For-  learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stain- 
P  Koge-  ^j  ^i^g  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  apartment  of  the  Byzan- 
tine palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for 
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the  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses;  and  the  royal  birth  of  CHAP, 
their  children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  porphy-  ^^^^^IH- 
rogenite^  or  born  in  the  purple.    Several  of  the  Roman  prin-  .   ^  „,. 
ces  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir;  but  this  peculiar  sur-  May  11. 
name  was  first  applied  to  Constantine  the  seventh.    His  life 
and  titular  reign  were  of  equal  duration  ;  but  of  fifty-four 
years,  six  had  elapsed  before  his  father's  death ;  and  the 
son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of 
those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his  confidence. 
His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  colleague  and  governor  of 
the  young  prince :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly, 
the  brother  of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Mi- 
chael ;  and  when  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he 
entertained  a  project  of  castrating  his  nephew,  and  leaving 
the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.    The  succeeding  years 
of  the  minority  of  Constantine  were  occupied  by  his  mother 
Zoe,  and  a  succession  of  council  of  seven  regents,  who  pur- 
sued their  interest,  gratified  their  passions,  abandoned  the 
republic,  supplanted  each  other,  and  finally  vanished  in  the 
presence  of  a  soldier.     From  an  obscure  origin,  Romanus 
Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
armies  ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or 
at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem.     With  a  victo- 
rious and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  delivererof  the  people,  and  the  guardian  of  the  prince. 
His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by  the  new  appella- 
tion of  father  of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus  soon  disdain-  Romanu» 
ed  the  subordinate  powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  ^  L^*^^pe- 

^  '  '  mis, 

the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  the  full  independence  of  A.  D.  919, 
royalty,  which  he  held  near  five  and  twenty  years.     His  ^^'  ^*' 
three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  pher,  s  e- 
successively  adorned  with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  ?!'!!"' C^'^" 
emperor  was  degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  ^I^I- 
college  of  princes.     Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  and 
crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the  cle- 
mency of  the  usurper.     The  examples  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Romanus: 
the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in  his  hand  ; 
the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine  would  have  justified  his 
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CHAP,  exclusion;  and  the  grave  or  the  monaster}^  was  open  to  re- 
ceive the  son  of  the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a 
-tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne  ;  nnd  in  his  licentious 
pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of 
his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious  character,  he  respected 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the  memo- 
ry of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The 
studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constantine,  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and 
his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and  if 
he  could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  b)'  the  sale  of  his  pic- 
tures, if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the 
artist,  he  was  endov/ed  wnth  a  personal  talent,  which  few 
princes  could  employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
Constaii-  The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices 
AD  ei'  ^^^  those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Chistopher, 
Jan.  27.  his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour 
of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from 
the  palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force, 
and  conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  commu- 
nity. The  rumour  of  ihig  domestic  revolution  excited  a 
tumult  in  the  city  ;  but  PorphjTOgenitus  alone,  the  true  and 
lawful  emperor,  v/as  the  object  of  the  public  care  ;  and  the 
sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that 
they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife  of  Con- 
stantine, revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of 
assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal  banquet.  His  loyal 
adherents  were  alarmed  ;  and  the  two  usurpers  were  pre- 
vented, siezed,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked 
for  the  same  island  and  monastery  where  their  lather  had 
been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the 
beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial  colleagues 
v/ith  an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  the  seventh  obtained 
tlif  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or 
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seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  CHAP, 
that  energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  •^LVIII. 
action  and  glory  ;  and  the  studies  which  had  amused  and 
dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious  du- 
ties of  a  sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice, 
to  instruct  his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory,  of  government ; 
while  he  indulged  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he 
dropt  the  reigns  of  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  He- 
lena his  wife  ;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favour  and 
caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in  the  promotion  of  a 
more  worthless  successor.  Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of 
Constantine  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks  ;  they  excus- 
ed his  failings  ;  they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence, 
and  charity,  his  love  of  justice  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom,  lay  in  state 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  civil  and  military 
officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  approach- 
ed in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of 
their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the 
Imperial  sepulchre,  an  herald  pi-oclaimed  this  a\vful  admo- 
nition :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey  the  sum- 
"  mons  of  the  King  of  kings  !" 

The  death- of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison;  and  his  Roma- 
son  Romanus,  who  derivedthatnamefromhis  maternal  grand-  -yj^i^^" 
father,  ascendedthe  throne  of  Constantinople.  Aprincewho,  A  D.959, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipatinghis  in- 
heritance, must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem; 
yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and  the  largest 
share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano, 
a  woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  man- 
ners. The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public  happiness, 
the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of 
Constantine ;  and  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus  and 
Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the  em- 
peror ow^d  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idle- 
ness. In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feast- 
ed the  senators;  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent 
in  the  sphaeristerium^  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his 
victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the 
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CHAP,  largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with 
"  '  '  the  labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  con- 
spicuous above  his  equals :  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  cy- 
press, his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even 
these  perfections  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theo- 
phano;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four  j-ears,  she  mingled  for  her 
husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed 
for  his  father. 
Niccpho-  By  his  marriage  Avith  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the 
p'^  ■  younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  second  and  Constantlne  the 
A.  D,  963,  ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.  The  eld- 
"^"^  ■  est  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  second,  emperor  c>f  the 
West;  the  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  gi-eat 
duke  and  apostle  of  Russia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her 
grand-daughter  with  Henry  the  first,  king  of  France,  the 
blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides, 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of 
her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only 
two,  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne, 
which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteem- 
ed, and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared.  Theophano 
looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  bravest  soldier;  her  heart  was  capacious;  but 
the  deformity  of  the  new  favourite  rendered  it  more  than 
probable  that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  dou- 
ble merit  of  an  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character, 
his  qualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid:  the  descend- 
dant  of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their  military  exploits,  he  had 
displayed,  in  every  station  and  in  every  province,  the  cour- 
age of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief;  and  Nicephorus 
was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  important  con- 
quest of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion  was  of  a  more  am- 
biguous cast;  and  his  haircloth,  his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom, 
and  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  world,  were 
a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition. 
Yet  he  imposed  on  an  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and  independ- 
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ent  command  of  the  Oriental  armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  se-  CHAP. 
cured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Con-  ^LVIII. 
stantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  empress,  and,  without  degrading  her 
sons,  assumed  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence 
of  rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his  marriage  with 
Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patriarch  who  had 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head:  by  his  second  nuptials  he  in- 
curred a  year  of  canonical  penance;  a  bar  of  spiritual  affini- 
ty was  opposed  to  their  celebration ;  and  some  evasion  and 
perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy 
and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was  lost  in  the 
purple:  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred  of 
strangers  and  subjects;  and  the  hypocrisy  and  avarice  of 
the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor.  Hypo- 
crisy I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I  will  dare  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a 
private  citizen,  our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate 
scrutiny  into  his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of 
the  public  treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use 
of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus  had 
been  proved;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state:  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in  per- 
son against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute 
the  employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the 
security  of  the  Eastern  barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  John  Zi- 
served  under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  "j'n^  c  *- 
had  deserved  and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stantine 
stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard;  ggg  q^^,  ' 
but  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  25. 
and  the  soul  of  an  hero.    By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's 
brother,  he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the 
East,  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murniurs  were 
chastised  with  disgrace  and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked 
among  the  numei-ous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  her  interces- 
sion, he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital:  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clan- 
destine and  amorous  visits  to  the  palace;  and  Theophano 
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CHAP,  consented,  with  alacritv,  to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penu- 
rious husband.  Some  bold  and  trusty  conspirators  were  con- 
cealed in  her  most  private  chambers :  in  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  Zimisces,  with  his  principal  companions,  em- 
barked in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  landed  at 
the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  attendants.  Neither  his 
own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  nor  the  tar- 
dy aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor  the  fortress  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect  Nicephorus  from  a  do- 
mestic foe,  at  whose  voice  everv  door  was  opened  to  the  as- 
sassins." As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was 
roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirtv  daggers  glitter- 
ed before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zimisces  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign;  but  he  enjoj'ed  the 
inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.  The  murder  was  protracted 
by  insult  and  cruelty ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus 
was  shewn  from  the  windov/,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the 
Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation, he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by 
the  intrepid  patriarch;  who  chai-ged  his  conscience  with  the 
deed  of  treason  and  blood;  and  required,  as  a  sign  of  re- 
pentance, that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more  cri- 
minal associate.  This  sail)'  of  apostolic  zeal  Avas  not  offen- 
sive to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  wo- 
man who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations ; 
and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  Imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their 
last  Interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage; 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover;  assaulted  with  words 
and  blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and  avovred  her  own 
prostitution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth. 
The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  meaner  accomplices:  the  death  of  an  i.m- 
popular  prince  was  forgiven;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was 
forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  pro- 
fusion was  less  useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of  Nice- 
phorus; but  his  gentle  and  generous  behaviour  delighted  all 
who  approached  his  person;  and  it  Avas  only  in  the  paths  of 
victory  that  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The 
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greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  CHAP, 
field:  his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  signalized  on  the  ^'"'  • 
Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  th;",  Ro- 
man world;  and  by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians 
and  the  Saracens,  he  deserved  the  tides  of  saviour  of  the 
emoire  and  conqueror  of  the  East.  In  his  last  return  irom 
Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new 
provinces  were  possscssed  by  the  eunuchs.  "•  And  is  it  tor 
"  them,"  he  exclaimed,  v/ith  honest  indignation,  "  that  we 
"  have  fought  and  conquered?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed 
"  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people  r"  The 
complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of  Zi- 
misces  is  strongly  marked  v/ith  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  tv/elve  years,  the  Basil  II. 
two  lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently  ^  j^.^f;„g  JX 
grown  to  the  ag-e  of  manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  A..  D.  976, 
?  ,1         r    1        •    •  1  r  1  1  f    1     •  JauuarylO. 

incapable  oi  dommion  :  the  respectlui  moaesty  ot  their  at- 
tendance and  salutation,  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of 
their  guardians:  the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians 
had  no  temptation  to  violate  their  right  of  succession:  their 
patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  ;  and  the 
premature  death  of  Zimisces  v/as  a  loss,  rather  than  a  be- 
nefit, to  the  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience 
detained  them  twelve  years  longer  the  obscure  and  volunta- 
ry pupils  of  a  minister,  who  extended  his  reign  by  persuad- 
ing them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the 
labours  of  government.  In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of 
Constantine  was  for  ever  entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother 
felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action ;  he 
frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces 
of  Europe  ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  gene- 
rals, Phocas  and  Sclerus,who, alternately  friends  and  enemies, 
subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  independence,  and  la- 
boured to  emulate  the  example  of  successful  usurpation. 
Against  these  domestic  enemies,  the  son  of  Romanus  first 
drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a 
lav;ful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first  in  the  front  of 
battle  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke  of  poison, 
or  an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with 
chains,  and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  v/as  desirous  of 
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ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the 
aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and 
faultering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power,  "  And  is 
"  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  ter- 
"ror?"  After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  und 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and 
Zimisces  would  not  suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the 
palace.  His  long  and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Sa- 
racens were  rather  glorious,  than  useful  to  the  empire  ;  but 
the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears 
since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  m.ost  important  triumph  of 
the  Roman  arms.  Yet  instead  of  applauding  their  victori- 
ous prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid 
avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  ex- 
ploits, Ave  can  only  discern  the  courage,  patience,  and  fero- 
ciousness of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which  could 
not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind :  he  was  igno- 
rant of  every  science  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned 
and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage  a  real  or  affected 
contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such 
a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and 
lasting  possession;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth,  Basill 
the  second,  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  toi 
the  penance  of  an  hermit,  wore  the  monastic  habit  under 
his  robes  and  armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and. 
imposed  on  his  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  win( 
and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his  martial 
spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily  ;  he  v/as  prevented  by  death,  and  Ba- 
sil, surnamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed 
from  the  world,  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the 

Constan-     curses  of  the  people.    After  his  decease,  his  brother  Con- 
^  ^      stantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the 

1025,  Ue-  pleasures,  of  royalty  ;  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed,  sixty-six  years,  the  title 
of  Augustus  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  long- 
est, and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

Romanus        A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one 

rus,  *^^^'  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the' 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice' 
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respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death  CHAP, 
of  Constantine  the  ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  ^^^m* 
new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  .  j^ 
years  of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  sing;le  1028,  Nov. 
reign.  His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity 
to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had  only 
three  daughters  ;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and 
Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their  marriage  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  council  of  their  dying  father,  the  cold  or  pious 
Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her 
sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar. 
Romanus  Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair 
reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declin- 
ing that  honour,  was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was 
the  second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was 
conjugal  affection,  but  his  faithfu.1  wife  sacrificed  her  own 
happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness  ;  and  her  entrance  into 
a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials. 
After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  sceptre  devolved  to 
Romanus  the  third ;  but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad 
v/ere  equally  feeble  and  fruitless  ;  and  the  mature  age,  the 
forty-eight  years  of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes 
of  pregnancy  than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  fa- 
vourite chamberlain  was  an  handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the 
name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  mo- 
ney-changer ;  and  Romanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equi- 
ty, connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a 
slight  assurance  of  their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified 
the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adultress  is  capable  of  poison- 
ing her  husband  ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  v/as  instantly 
follov/ed  by  the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Mi- 
chael the  fourth.  The  expectations  of  Zoe  were  however  Michael 
disappointed:  instead  of  a  vigorous  and  c;fateful  lover,  she  lY'':^}'^ 

'     '  _J  O  7  l-'nT^lil-i_ 

had  placed  in  her  bed,  a  miseral^le  wretch,  whose  health  and 


ronian 


reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience  ,'^'-P' 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.    The  most  skilfid  April  11. 
physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  summoned  to  his  aid; 
and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the 
ba;hs,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  popular  saints ;  the 
monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but 
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CViAP.   to  whom  should  he  have  restored:)  Michael  sought  every" 

'y"T\'T'T  .». 

'  '  '"■  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  Wiiile  he  groaned  and  pray- 
ed in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch  John, 
smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime 
oi  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author. 
His  administration  v/as  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice, 
and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  hc-r  fathers  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  irretriev- 
able decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  introduced  his  ne- 
phev/,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of  Cala- 
phates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening  of  ves- 
sels: at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son, 
the  son  of  a  mechanic  ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested 
•with  the  title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  clerg\'.  So  feeble  was  the  character  of  Zoe,that  she 
was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power  which  she  recovered 
by  the  death  of  thePaphiagonian ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
Michael  V.  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  the  fifth,  who 
Caiapha-    j^    |  pj-Qtested,  with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  ever  reio-n 

tes,  A.  D.  *  '  _  '  _  o 

1041,  the  fii'st  and  most  obedient  of  her  subjects.     The  only  act 

^^'     '      of  his  short  reign,  was  his  base  ingratitude  to  his  benefac- 
tors, the  eunuch  and  the  empress.     The  disgrace  of  the 
former  was  pleasing  to  the  public  ;  but  the  murmurs,  and  at 
length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored  the  exile 
of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors ;  her  vices  were 
forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that  there  is  a  period  in 
which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and 
revenge.     The  citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  for- 
midable tumult  v/hich  lasted  three  days;  they  besieged  the 
Z  ;e  and      palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers^  Zoe  from 
A  V).  '^  '  ^^^^'  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and  condemned 
10-V2,  th.e  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life. 

"  '  For  the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two 
royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  se- 
nate, anJ  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations. 
But  this  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  tvv^o  months; 
the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents, 
v/cr:'  secretl}'  hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as  Theodora  was 
still  averse  to  mnrviage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces 
of  a  third  husband,  and  die  censures  of  the  Greek  church. 
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His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  the  tenth,  and  the    CHAP, 
epithet  of  Monomachus^  the  single  combatant,  must  have 
been  expressive  of  his  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  constan- 
private  quarrel.    But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  tine  X. 
of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alterna- ^.j^^^  p^^ 
live  of  sickness  and  pleasure.     A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  1042, 
accompanied  Constantine  in  his  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress.   Af- 
ter his  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the 
title  and  pomp  oi  Augusta^  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apart- 
ment in  the  palace.    The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  deli- 
cacy or  corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this  strange  and 
scandalous  partition ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
between  his  wife  and  his  concubine.     He  survived  them 
both ;  but  the  last  measures  of  Constantine  to  change  the 
order  of  succession  were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant 

friends  of  Theodora :  and  after  his  decease,  she  resumed,  Theodora, 

AD 
with  the  general  consent,  the  possession  of  her  inheritance.  1054 

In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  ^ov.  30. 
Eastern  world  was   peaceably   governed   about    nineteen 
months ;   and  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their  dominion, 
they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  suc- 
cessor Michael  the  sixth.    The  surname  of  Stratioticus  de-  Michael 
Glares  his  military  profession  ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  tioticus, 
veteran  could  only  see  with  the  eyes,  and  execute  v/ith  the  A.  D. 
hands,  of  his  ministers.     Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  August  22. 
Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave  ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian 
or  Basiiian  dynasty.     I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly 
dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive  period  of  tv\^entv- 
eight  years,  in  which  the  Gveeks,  degraded  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  tv/o  impotent  females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  Isaac  I. 
of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge  ;  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  ,^u°"^^^'j3 
revived  the  use  of  surnatnes,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  105r, 
hereditary  virtue  ;  and  we  nov/  discern  the  rise,  succession,  ^"S«st  ol. 
and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond.    The  Comneni^  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate 
of  the  sinking  empire,  assunaed  the  honour  of  a  Roman 
origin  :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported  from 
Italy  to  Asia.     Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the 
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district  of  Castamona  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  ; 
and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  entered  the  paths 
of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret, 
the  modest,  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The 
first  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  the  East :  he  left  in  a  tender  age, 
two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness 
of  deseit,  he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in  the 
learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  camp :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of 
the  guards,  they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of 
provinces  and  armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the 
force  and  reputatian  of  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  no* 
bility  was  illustrated  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers, 
with  a  captive  princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
patrician,  who  had  obtained  the  name  of  Charon  from  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades. 
The  soldiers  had  served  with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of 
effeminate  masters;  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  sixth  was 
a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals;  and  their 
discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor 
and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled 
in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military 
synod  would  have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and 
valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  vete- 
ran had  not  suggested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as  me- 
rit in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnt^nus  was  ap- 
proved by  general  consent,  and  L:.e  associates  separated  with- 
out delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Phr)gia  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause 
of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercena- 
ries of  the  Imperial  guard,  who  were  aliens  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  animated  only  by  a  principle  of  honour  and  gra- 
titude. After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the  emperor  solicit- 
ed a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the  modei-ation 
of  the  Comnenial.  But  the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  am- 
bassadors, and  the  latter  v*^as  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  the 
patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  as  he  shaved 
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the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his  beneficial  ex- 
change of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdoni  of  heaven:  an 
exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account, 
would  probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same 
patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned:  the  sword 
which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins,  might  be  an  offensive  sym- 
bol, if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest;  but  this  sword  would 
have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies 
of  the  state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended 
the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  tlie  prospect  of  approach- 
ing death  determined  him  to  interpose  some  moments  be-  , 
tween  life  and  eternitj*.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  in- 
clination concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pil- 
lars of  an  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance 
might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion  and  tenderness, 
but  his  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance,  however  it 
may  dazzle  with  the  shew  of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  a 
criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence  against  his 
family  and  country.  The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was 
accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian 
house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experi- 
ence and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit, 
Isaac  recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  vo- 
luntaiy  abdication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  ob- 
served the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile 
offices  of  the  convent:  but  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the  frequent  and  respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
who  revered  in  his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and 
a  saint. 

If  Constantine  the  eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most  Constan- 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age  oncfs^ 
and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.     In  the  labour  of  pue-  A.  D. 
rile  declamations,  he  sought,  without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  ^^f^,  23. 
eloquence,  more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome; 
and,  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.   Far  from  imitating  the 
patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas 
was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.     His  three  sons, 
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Eudocia, 
A.  D. 

106r,  Mav 


Romanus 
III.  Dio- 
genes, 
A.D. 

1067, 
August. 


Michael  the  seventh,  Andronicus  the  first,  and  Constantlne 
the  twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal 
title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened 
by  their  father's  death.  His  widow,  Eudocia,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  administration;  but  experience  had  taught  .he 
jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect  his  sons  from  the 
danger  of  her  second  nuptials  ;  and  her  solemn  engagement, 
attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants 
of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for  the  male 
virtues  of  a  soldier :  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen  Ro- 
manus  Diogenes,  whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
throne.  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  expo- 
sed him  to  the  sev^erity  of  the  laws  :  his  beauty  and  valour 
absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romanus,  from 
a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command 
of  the  Oriental  armies.  Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed 
her  falsehood  and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissa- 
ry from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  al- 
leged the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust; 
but  a  w  hisper,  that  his  brother  was  the  future  emperor,  re- 
laxed his  scruples,  and  forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public 
safety  was  the  supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  pa- 
per ;  and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Romanus,  he  could  no  longer  regain  his  security, 
retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nuptials  of  the 
empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace  ;  and  the 
Barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of 
the  house  of  Ducas,  till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by 
the  tears  of  their  mother  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fi- 
delity of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  Imperial  station  vrith 
dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but 
unsuccessful,  efforts  to  resist  the  progi'ess  of  the  Turks.  His 
defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  Bj^zan- 
tine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and  after  he  was  released  from 
the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and  his 
subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and 
the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  of 
the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is 
•leprivcd,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  pri- 
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vate  rights  of  a  citizen.     In  the  general  consternation,  the    CHAP. 
Caesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of  his  three  ne-      ^    ^^' 
phews  :  Constairiinople  listened  to  his  voice  ;  and  the  Turk-  j^,^j,5^^gj 
ish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  "received  on  the  VII.  Para- 
frontier  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus  was  not  more  ^"^^oni- 
fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  v/ar :  the  loss  of  two  cus  1.  Con- 
battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  andxii. 
honourable  treatment ;  but  liis  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  ^-  ^• 
or  humanity  ;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  August. 
wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he 
was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple  reign 
of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  re- 
duced to  the  vain  honours  of  the  pui^ple  ;  but  the  eldest,  the 
pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Ro- 
man sceptre  ;   and  his  surname  of  Parapiiiaces  denotes  the 
reproach  which  he  shared  v/ith  an  avaricious  favourite,  who 
enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure,  of  vv'heat. 
In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother, 
the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy,  and 
rhetoric  ;  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather  than  enno- 
bled, by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist. 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  es- 
teem, two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their 
revolt  was  in  the  same  month  ;  they  bore  the  same  name  of 
Nlcephorus  ;  but  the  two  candidates  were  distinguished  by 
the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botanlates ;  the  former  In  the 
maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only 
by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.     While  Botanlates  ad- 
vanced with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competi- 
tor stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.    The 
name  of  Bryennius  was  illustrious  ;  his  cause  was  popular ; 
but  his  licentious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  a  suburb  ;  and  the  people,  who  would  have 
hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his 
country.     This  change  of  the  public  opinion  was  favourable 
to  Botanlates,  who  at  length,  with  an  armv  of  Turks,  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  Chalcedon.     A  formal  invitation,  in 
the  name  of  the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  cir- 
culated through  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order 
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and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards 
of  Michael  would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude  ; 
but  the  feeble  emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation  and 
clemency,  resigned  the  ensigns  ox  royalty,  and  was  reward- 
ed with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
Ephesus.     He  left  a  son,  a  Constantine,  born  and  educated 
in  the  purple  ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas  illus- 
trated the  blood,  and  confirmed  the  succession  of  the  Com- 
nenian  dynasty. 
Nicepho-         John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  sur- 
Botaniates  vived  in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  scep- 
A.  D.     tre.     Bv  his  wife  Anne,  a  women  of  masculine  spirit  and 

1078  ' 

March  25.  policv,  he  left  eight  children  :  the  three  daughters  multipli- 
ed the  Comnenian  alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  : 
of  the  five  sons,  Manual  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death; 
Isaac  and  Alexius  restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of  their 
house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  dnnger,  by  the 
two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexis, 
the  third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  choicest  gilts  both  of  mind  and  body : 
they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised 
in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adversit}-.  The  )'outh  was 
dismissed  from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  pater- 
nal care  of  the  emperor  Romanus  ;  but  the  mother  of  the 
Conmeni,  v/ith  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  banished,  by  the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  The  two  brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour  and 
action^  fought  by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and 
Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first  in- 
terview with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a 
noble  frankness,  "  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy ;  the 
"  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people  have  made  me  your  sub- 
*'  ject.  Judge  of  my  future  loyalty,  by  my  past  opposition." 
The  successor  of  IMichael  entertained  him  with  esteem  and 
confidence :  his  valour  was  employed  against  three  rebels, 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the 
emperors.  Urscl,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  formid- 
able by  their  numerous  forces  and  military  fame:  they  were 
successively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  j  and  whatever  treatment  they  might 
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receive  from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  CHAP, 
clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  ^^^^^,^^^ 
the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and 
suspicion  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a 
despot,  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted 
to  claim  by  a  revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  exe- 
cutioner. The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  me- 
mory of  his  past  services  :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates  pro- 
voked the  ambition  which  they  apprehended  and  accused ; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  might  be  justified  by  the 
defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.  The  women  of  the  family 
were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary,  respected  by  tyrants :  the 
men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from  the  city,  and  erect- 
ed the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  who  had  been 
gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood, 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  lea- 
der :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic  alliance  se- 
cured the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas  ;  and  the  gene- 
rous dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive 
resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger 
brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege 
that  impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
corrupted ;  a  gate  was  surprised ;  and  the  fleet  was  occu- 
pied by  the  active  courage  of  George  Pelaeologus,  who  fought 
against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for 
his  posterity.  Alexius  ascended  the  throne;  and  his  aged 
competitor  disappeared  in  a  monastery.  An  army  of  vari- 
ous nations  was  gratified  with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but 
the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  fasts  of 
the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a  Alexius  L 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  ^°^^^""^* 
his  person,  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  1081, 
Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the  princess    ^"    ' 
Anne  Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  per- 
sonal knowledge,  she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writ- 
ings of  the  most  respectable  veterans:  that  after  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her 
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mournful  solitude  was  Inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear;  and 
that  truth,  the  naked  pci'fect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  cacved 
than  the  memory  of  her  pai'ent.  Yet  instead  of  the  simpli- 
city of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  icn  elaborate 
affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science,  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  auchor.  The  genuine  character  of  Alex- 
ius is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues;  and  the  per- 
petual strain  of  panegyric  and  apology,  awakens  our  jea- 
lousy, to  question  the  veracity  of  the  hiotovian  and  the  merit 
of  the  hero.  We  cannot  however  refuse  her  judicious  and 
important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the 
misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius;  and  that  every  cala- 
mity which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accun)ulated 
©n  his  reign  by  the  justice  oi  heaven  and  the  vices  of  his 
predecessors.  In  the  East,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread, 
from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Crescent:  the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous 
valour  of  the  Normans:  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the 
Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the 
science  of  war,  vv^hat  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of 
manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land ;  and 
while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the 
palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  conspiracy. 
On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by  the 
Latins:  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constanti- 
nople had  almost  been  swept  away  by  tliis  impetuous  de- 
luge. In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel 
widi  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he 
was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  de- 
feats with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of  the 
camp  was  revived,  and  a  ncAV  generation  of  men  and  sol- 
diers was  created  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their 
leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was 
patient  and  artful:  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  sys- 
tem of  an  unknown  world ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe 
the  superior  policy  with  which  he  balanced  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  champions  of  the  first  crusade.  In  a  long 
reign  of  thirty-seven  }  ears,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the 
envy  of  his  equals:  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order 
were  restored;  the  arts  of  wealth  ui^d  science  were  culti- 
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vated:  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  CHAP, 
and  Asia;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  ^LVIII. 
his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some  defects  in  his  cha- 
racter; and  have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  un- 
generous reproach.  The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the 
lavish  praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  fly- 
ing hero:  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  politi- 
cal arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit 
and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male  and  female 
branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne  and  secured  the 
succession;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the 
patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery 
of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness 
was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a 
public  life:  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by 
the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred 
riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state  ;  but  they  applauded  his 
theological  learning  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
His  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of  human  na- 
ture enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  an  heretic,  who 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by 
the  persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  con- 
fidence. In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife 
Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised  his  head,  and  breath- 
ed a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The  in- 
dignant reply  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived....AN  hypo- 
crite!" 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sur-  John,  or 
viving  sons,  in  favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anne,  ? ^°" 
whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  A.  D.  1118, 
diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asserted  by  -^"S^st   5. 
the  friends  of  their  country;  the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal 
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CHAP,    signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father, 
^  and  the  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anne  Com- 

nena  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passion- 
ately exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes, 
and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman. 
The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the 
fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race  ;  and 
the  younger  brother  was  content  with  the  title  of  Sebasto- 
crator^  which  approached  the  dignity,  without  sharing  the 
power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same  person,  the  claims  of 
primogeniture  and  merit  were  fortunately  united;  his  swar- 
thy complexion,  harsh  features^  and  diminutive  stature,  had 
sugs^ested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo- Johannes,  or  John 
the  Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously 
applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After  the  discovery  of 
her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anne  were  justly  for- 
feited to  the  laws.  Pier  life  was  spared  by  the  clemencv  of 
the  emperor,  but  he  visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her 
palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the  most  de- 
serving of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend,  Axuch,  a 
slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  the  gift, 
and  to  intercede  far  the  criminal:  his  genei-ous  master  ap- 
plauded and  imitated  the  virtue  of  his  favourite,  and  the 
reproach  or  complaint  of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only 
chastisement  of  the  guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of 
clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed 
by  conspiracy  or  rebellion:  feared  by  his  nobles, beloved  by 
his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies. 
During  his  government  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of 
death  was  abolished  in  the  Romrti  empire,  a  law  of  mercy 
most  delightful  to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the 
practice  in  a  large  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  con- 
sistent with  the  public  sai'ety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent 
to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Mar- 
cus would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  suc- 
cessor, derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
schools.  He  despised  and  moderated  the  statelv  magnifience 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the  people,  so  coiv- 
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temptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under  such  a  prince,  inno-  CHAP, 
cencehad  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit  had  every  thing  to  hope;  ^^I-VIII. 
and  without  assuming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he  in- 
troduced a  gradual  though  visible  reformation  in  the  public 
and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only  defect  of 
this  accomplished  character,  was  the  frailty  of  noble  minds, 
the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expe- 
ditions of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in 
their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Iconium 
was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed 
the  transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles 
of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished  by  the 
superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began  to 
indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was 
broken  by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in 
the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the 
body  of  the  furious  animal :  but  in  the  struggle,  a  poison- 
ed arrow  dropt  from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his 
hand,  which  produced  a  mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Coranenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  Manuel, 

of  John  the  Handsome;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Ma-   A.  D. 

.     .  .  1143, 

nuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  younger;  and  Aprils'. 

the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers 
who  had  applauded  the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Tur- 
kish war.  The  faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  se- 
cured the  person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and 
purchased  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran 
and  affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople; 
his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator;  his 
subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces  of 
their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  the 
flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with 
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the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth.  By  the  experience  of  his 
government  they  were  taught,  that  he  emulated  the  spirit, 
and  shared  the  talents,  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues 
were  buried  in  the  grave.  A  rei,;;n  of  thu'ty-seven  years  is 
filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  warfare  against  the 
Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hords  of  the  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Danube.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece:  the 
influence  of  his  negociations  extended  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  and  Russia;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while, 
became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East, 
Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  can- 
not easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the 
first  of  England,  and  of  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden. 
Such  was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond, 
surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wield- 
ing the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  fa- 
mous tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser, 
and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  re- 
treat, his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former 
for  his  safety,  and  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an 
ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  forwards  in  search  of  some 
perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his  brother  and 
the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  desert  their  sovereign. 
Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them: 
but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  increased ;  the  march  of  the 
reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel,  without 
receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  five 
hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  impa- 
tient of  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard 
from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone, 
who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  same  countrj'-,  after  transporting  his  army  beyond 
the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order  under  pain 
of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave  him  to 
conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu, 
towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft 
en  the  poop,   opposing  against  the   vollies   of  darts   and 
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stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail,  nor  could  he  have  CHAP, 
escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  en- 
joined his  archers  to  respect  the  person  of  an  hei'o.  In  one 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  Barbarians 
with  his  own  hand ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging 
along  four  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings 
of  his  saddle  :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  ac- 
cept a  single  combat ;  and  the  gigantic  champions,  who  en- 
countered his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the  lance,  or  cut 
asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible  Ptlanuel.  The  story 
of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of 
the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their 
credit  endanger  my  own;  yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  the 
long  series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  va- 
lour of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a 
general:  his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any  permanent 
or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in. 
his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in 
the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the 
generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in 
the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  conti^ast  and  vicissitude  of 
labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he 
seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of 
war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in 
the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and 
shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No 
sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury:  the  ex- 
pense of  his  di'ess,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the 
measm-e  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days  were 
idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis,  in  the 
incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double  cost  of 
a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and 
multiplied  the  taxes;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last 
Turkish  camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of 
a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he  complain- 
ed that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian 
blood.  "  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
the  crov\rd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of 
VOL.    VI.  T 
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"  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and 
to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  An- 
tioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first  Avife  was  destined  for 
Bela  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constanti- 
nople under  the  name  of  Alexius  ;  and  the  consummation 
of  their  nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre 
to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as 
Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire, 
the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  promised  bride;  but  the  Hungarian  prince 
resumed  his  name  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  dis- 
played such  virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of 
the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius:  and  at 
the  age  often  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  after 
his  father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the  Comnenian 
line. 
Alexius  The    fraternal    concord   of  the   two    sons  of  the    great 

n8(f  ^  Alexius,  had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of 
Sept.  24.  interest  and  passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sabastocrator 
a  cTfi^s^'^  ^^^^  excited  to  flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
adventures  claimed  by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Hand- 
nicus.  '°'  some.  The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  tlie  emperors  of 
Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial;  but  John,  the  elder  of 
his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion.  Provoked  by  a 
real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  :  his  apostacy  was  rewarded 
widi  the  sultan's  daughter,  the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his  Imperial  des- 
cent from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  younger  bro- 
ther of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus, is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age; 
and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very 
singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of 
royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that  their  for- 
tunate lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of  strength  and 
beauty;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied 
by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles, 
and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation, 
in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  tern- 
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perance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  CHAP, 
water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if  he  tast- 
ed of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his 
own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 
Dextrous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear:  his  persuasive 
eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of 
life  :  his  style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the 
example  of  St.  Paul;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had 
a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 
In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  follow- 
ed the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army;  but,  in  the  march  through 
Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in 
the  mountains ;  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish 
huntsmen,  and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  will- 
ing captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin:  he  shared 
the  perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  v/hile  the  em- 
peror lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  af- 
fections of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by 
Andronicus.  Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she 
gloried  in  the  name  of  his  concubine;  and  both  the  palace 
and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied  him  to  his  military 
command  of  Cilicia,  the  first  scene  of  his  valour  and  impi-iv- 
dence.  He  pressed,  with  active  ardour,  the  siege  of  Mop- 
suestia:  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest  attacks;  but 
the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek 
comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andro- 
nicus was  surprised  by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe  ;  but,  while 
his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  invincible  lance  transpierced 
the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the 
Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel 
with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but  the  dutchies  of 
Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were  the  reward  or  con- 
solation of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  still  attended 
his  motions:  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  her  angry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in 
his  blood:  his  daring  spirit  refused  her  advice,  and  the  dis- 
guise of  a  female  habit;  and  boldly  starting  from  his  couch, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way  thi'ough  the  numerous 
assassins.    It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude 
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CHAP,  and  treachery:  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  coiTCspondence 
with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor:  ap- 
proached the  roval  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed  an 
intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe ;  and  imprudently 
praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  as  an  instrument  of  flight 
and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions ;  but, 
after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Constantir 
nople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years;  a  most  pain- 
ful restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  per- 
petually urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he  per- 
ceived some  broken  bricks  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and 
gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a  dark 
and  forgotten  recess  Into  this  hole  he  conveved  himself, 
and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  bricks  in  their 
former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  of  his  re- 
treat. At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were 
amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  report- 
ed with  shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The 
gates  of  the  palace  and  city  v/ere  instantly  shut :  the  strictest 
orders  were  dispatched  into  the  provinces,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fugitive;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act, 
was  baseiv  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  she  beheld  a  specti^e  :  she  recognized  her  husband : 
they  shared  their  provisions;  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of  these 
stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tediousness  of  their 
confinement.  In  the  custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of 
the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and  the  captive  had  ac- 
complished his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought 
back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At 
length  he  found  the  moment,  and  the  means,  of  his  deliver- 
ance. A  boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards, 
and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  key.  By  the  dili- 
gence of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes, 
was  introduced  i)ito  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead. 
Andronicus  employed,  with  industry  and  courage,  the  in- 
struments of  his  safety,  unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from 
the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and 
scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace.  A  boat  waa 
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stationed  for  his  reception:  he  visited  his  own  house,  em- 
braced his  children,  cast  away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet 
horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  At  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  sup- 
plied him  with  horses  and  money  :  he  passed  the  river,  tra- 
versed Vv'ith  speed  the  desart  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpa- 
thian hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz,  in  the 
Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Wa- 
lachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive  to 
Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extricated  him 
fromthisdanger.Underthepretence  of  sickness,he  dismount- 
ed in  the  night,  aiid  v/as  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troop: 
he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his 
cap  and  upper  garment ;  and,  stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a 
phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Wala- 
chians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow, 
the  residence  of  the  great  duke:  the  subtle  Greek  soon  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  leroslaus:  his  character  could  as- 
sume the  manners  of  every  climate;  and  the  Barbarians  ap- 
plauded his  strength  and  courage  in  the  chase  of  the  elks 
and  bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  deserved 
the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian  prince 
to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  The  influence 
of  Andronicus  achieved  this  important  service:  his  private 
treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and 
of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  In 
his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever  sympathised  with  the  mai-- 
tial  and  dissolute  character  of  his  cousin  ;  and  his  free  par- 
don was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was 
second,  and  second  onlv,  to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  coun- 
try, than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at 
length  to  the  public  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was 
a  feeble  bar  to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males 
of  the  Comnenian  blood :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  re- 
quired to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  en- 
gagement, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a 
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CHAP.  Stranger.  His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but 
■  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed 
from  the  royal  presence,  bv  an  honourable  banishment,  a 
second  command  of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  al)3olute 
disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus.  In  this  station,  the  Ar- 
menians again  exercised  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negli- 
gence ;  and  the  same  rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations, 
was  unhorsed,  and  almost  slain  by  the  vigour  of  his  lance. 
But  Andronicus  soon  discovered  a  more  easy  and  pleasing 
conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the  empress  Ma- 
ria, and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of 
Antioch.  For  her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and  wasted 
the  summer  in  balls  and  tournaments:  to  his  love  she  sacri- 
ficed her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the  offer  of  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage.  But  the  resentment  of  Manuel  for 
this  domestic  affront,  interrupted  his  pleasures:  Androni- 
cus left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and  to  repent;  and, 
with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  undertook  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  pro- 
fessions of  zeal,  announced  him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross : 
he  soon  captivated  both  the  clergy  and  the  king;  and  the 
Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on 
the  coast  of  Phcsnicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided  a  young 
and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and  family,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  and  widow  of  Bald- 
win the  third,  king  of  Jerusalem.  She  visited  and  loved  her 
kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  se- 
duction; and  her  shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous 
than  that  of  her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for 
revenge;  and  his  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier, 
were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the  person,  and  put  out 
the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  longer  safe ; 
but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  accompa- 
nied his  flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the 
East,  his  obsequious  concubine ;  and  two  illegitimate  children 
were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weakness.  Damascus  was 
his  first  refuge;  and  in  the  characters  of  the  great  Noured- 
din  and  his  servant  Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might 
learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of  the  Musulmans.  As  the  friend 
of  Nourcddin  he  visited,  most  probably  Bagdad,  and  the 
courts  of  Persia:  and,  after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian 
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sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  CHAP, 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  ^_,-^ 
country.  The  sultan  of  Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable 
retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  out- 
laws: the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  inroads  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Ti-ebizond;  and  he  seldom  return- 
ed without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Christian  cap- 
tives. In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was  fond  of  com- 
paring himself  to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile, 
the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he  pre- 
sumed to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state, 
the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Com- 
nenian  prince  had  a  wider  range;  and  he  had  spread  over 
the  Eastern  world  the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By 
a  sentence  of  the  Greek  church  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the  faithful;  but  even  this  excommunication 
may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 
persecution  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared 
by  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.  The  governor  of 
Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person 
of  Theodora:  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children 
were  sent  to  Constantinople^  and  their  loss  embittered  the 
tedious  solitude  of  banishment.  The  fugitive  implored  and 
obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  v/ith  the  submission 
of  this  haughty  spirit.  Prostrate  On  the  ground,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion;  nor 
would  he  presume  to  arise  unless  some  faithful  subject 
would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain 
with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extra- 
ordinary penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assem- 
bly;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state;  but  the 
just  suspicion  of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  suri'ounded  with 
rich  vineyards,  and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority,  soon 
opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was 
a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigour,  or 
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CHAP,  wisdom,  or  experience:  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary^ 
abandoned  her  person  and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the 
Comnenian  name ;  and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  hus- 
band, an  Italian,  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her 
odious  stepmother.  The  provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capi- 
tal was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and  order  was  over- 
thrown in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  mouths.  A  civil 
war  was  kindled  in  Constantinople;  the  two  factions  fougiit 
a  bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sus- 
tained a  regular  siege  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
patriarch  laboured  v/ith  honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  republic,  the  most  respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for 
a  guardian  and  avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise 
of  the  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  re- 
tirement, he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath: 
"  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threaten- 
"  ed,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of 
"  my  power."  His  correspondence  with  the  patriarch  and 
patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  quotations  from  the  psalms 
of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul;  and  he  patiently  wait- 
ed till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his 
country.  In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his 
slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd  and  an  army;  his 
professions  of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  lan- 
guage of  his  heart;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress, 
which  shewed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed 
a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.  All  opposition  sunk 
before  him;  he  reached  the  streights  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to  re- 
ceive and  transport  the  saviour  of  the  empire:  the  torrent 
was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of 
the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the 
palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  con  fuie  his  mother,  to  punish 
her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spectators  were 
ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  "  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  ene- 
"  my,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of 
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"  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  sevenfold  CHAP, 
"  dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal 
"  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  tur%  and  speedily  will 
"  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  tl-.y  posterity.'"  From  his  sub- 
sequent tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man 
and  the  moment:  but  it  is  not  extrelrlely  probable  that  he 
gave  an  articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a 
fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude:  tiie  coronation  of  Alexius  was  per^ 
formed  with  due  solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  bod}-  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fer- 
vently declared,  that  he  lived,  and  v/as  ready  to  die,  for  the 
service  of  his  beloved  pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents 
were  instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinkuig  empire  must 
perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans  could  only 
be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in  arn:is,  skilful  in  policy, 
and  taught  to  reign  by  the  long  experience  of  fortune  and 
mankind ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the 
reluctant  modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen  of 
the  public  care.  The  yoiing  emperor  was  himself  constrained 
to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation,  and  to  solicit  the 
association  of  a  colleague,  Avho  instantly  degraded  him  from 
the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash 
declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  consider- 
ed as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
his  guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprison- 
ment and  execution  of  his  mother.  After  blackening  her  re- 
putation, and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  OAvn 
son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avo  v/ed  his  abhorrence 
of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the  merit 
of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety;  but  the  obse- 
quious tribunal,  without  requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any 
defence,  condemned  the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  unfor- 
tunate son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was 
strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  n^emo- 
ry  was  wounded  by  the  insult  most  offensive  to  feinale  va- 
nity, a  false  and  ugly  representation  of  her  beauteous  iorm. 
The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred :  he  was  strangled 
VOL.  VI.  tJ 
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CHAP,   with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  re- 

XL\  III.  jviQi-se,  after  surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck 

it  rudely  with  his  foot:  "  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "was  a 

"  knave^  thy  mother  a  xvhore^  and  thyself  -xfooW'' 

Andro-  'pj^     Roman  sce])tre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held 

lliCUS  1, 

Co'Tinenus,  by  Andronicus  about  three  years  and  an  half  as  the  guardian 
A.D  llbj,  Qj,  gQ^,gj.g-j™  of  the  empire.  His  p:ovemment  exhibited  a 
October.  "  r     •  • 

singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.    When  he  listened  to 

his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge  ;  when  he  consulted  his 
reason,  the  father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private 
justice,  he  was  equitable  and  rigorous  :  a  shameful  and  per- 
nicious venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  vv-ere  filled 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince  who  had 
sense  to  chuse,  and  severity  to  punish.  Ke  prohibited  the 
inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  ;  the  provinces,  so  long  the  objects 
of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty  ; 
and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign, 
while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
The  ancient  proverb.  That  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  re- 
turns from  banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too 
much  truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified 
for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory 
was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  v/ho 
had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted 
his  misfortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the 
sacred  hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinc- 
tion of  the  young  emperor  and  his  mother,  imposed  the  fa- 
tal obligation  of  extirpating  the  friends,  who  hated,  and 
might  punish,  the  assassin;  and  the  repetition  of  murder 
rendered  him  less  willing,  and  less  able,  to  forgive.  An 
horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  v.hom  he  sacrificed  b}-  poi- 
son or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less  ex- 
pressive of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation  of  the  Halcyon- 
days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week  of  re- 
pose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  la-ws  and  the 
judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt;  but  the  mask  was  fallen, 
and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of 
their  calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especial- 
ly those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Com- 
nenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den  :  Nice 
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or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge  ;  and  CHAP, 
as  their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  ^  ' 
offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  title.  Yet  An- 
dronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  for- 
midable enemies  :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chas- 
tised :  the  Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessa- 
lonica  ;  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious 
to  the  rebel  than  to  tlie  tyrant.  His  throne  was  subverted 
by  a  rival  without  merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Al- 
exius, was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence  or  super- 
stition of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus 
defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and  fled 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  sanctuary  v/as  insensibly 
filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful  crov/d,  vrlio,  in  his  fate, 
prognosticated  their  own.  But  their  lamentations  v/ere  soon 
turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats  :  they  dared  to 
ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear  ?  Why  do  v.-e  obey  ?  We  are  many, 
"  and  he  is  one  ;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  sla- 
*'  very."  With  the  dav/n  of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  gene- 
ral sedition,  the  prisons  v/ere  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and 
most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  tyrant 
was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delici- 
ous islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an  inde- 
cent marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the 
seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius  ; 
and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
v.^as  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  concubine. 
On  the  first  alarm  he  rr.shed  to  Constantinople,  impatient 
for  the  blood  of  the  guilty;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the 
silence  of  tlie  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general 
desertion  of  mankind.    Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  par-  ■ 

don  to  his  subjects  :  they  neidier  desired,  nor  v/ould  grant, 
forgiveness :  he  olfered  to  resign  the  crov.n  to  his  son  Ma- 
nuel; but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's 
crimes.  The  sea  v/as  still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news 
of  the  revolution  had  flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had 
ceased,  obedience  was  no  more  ;  the  Imperial  galley  was 
pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine  ;  and  the  tyrant 
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CHAP,  was  dragged  to  die  presence  of  Isaac  Angelas,  loaded  with 
"  ■  '^  ■  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck.  His  eloquence,  and 
the  tears  of  his  femcle  companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his 
life  ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the 
new  monarcii  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  numerous  suf- 
ferers, whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  an  husband,  or  a 
friend.  His  teeth  and  liair,  an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn  from 
him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for  their  loss  ;  and  a  short  res- 
pite was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  pf  a  rescue,  he  was 
carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace  re- 
joiced to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  Af- 
ter a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  Andronicus  was  hung  by 
the  feet,  between  two  pillars  that  supported  the  statues  of  a 
wolf  and  ar  sow  ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  pub- 
lic enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or 
brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging 
their  swords  into  his  bodv,  released  him  from  all  human 
punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful  agony,  "  Lord  have 
*■'■  mercy  upon  me!  and  why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed?" 
were  the  only  words  that  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Our  ha- 
tred for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we 
blame  liis  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian v.as  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 
Isaac- II.  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extraordinary 
a'd^Ii'ss  character  and  adventures  of  Andronicus  ;  but  I  shall  here 
Sept.  12.  terminate  the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors  since  the  time 
of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that  sprang  from  the  Comne- 
nian  trunk  had  insensibly  witliered ;  and  the  male  line  vv"is 
continued  only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who, 
in  tlie  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebi- 
zond,  so  obscure  in  histor}^,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A 
private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantine  Angelus,  had 
emerged  to  wealth  and  honours,  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is 
conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac  pu- 
nished and  succeeded  the  tyrant ;  but  he  was  dethroned  by 
;  his  own  vices,  and  the  ambition  of  his  brother  ;  and  their 
discord  introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  iirst  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. 
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If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  CHAP. 
will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by  ^L\  III. 
sixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female  ^  ^  ^r,Q^ 
sovereigns  ;  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never  April  12. 
acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not 
live  to  possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion 
will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chrono- 
logical rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience 
of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about 
eif.^hteen  or  twentj'  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign. 
The  Byzantine  empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous 
when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession  ;  five  dy- 
nasties, the  Heraclian,  Tsaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and 
Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  pa- 
trimony during  their  respective  series,  of  five,  four,  three, 
six,  and  four  generations  ;  several  princes  number  the  years 
of  their  reign  with  those  of  their  infanc)'- ;  and  Constantine 
the  seventh  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an 
entire  century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynas- 
ties, the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a 
successful  candidate  is  speedily  erazed  by  a  more  fortunate 
competitor.  Many  vt^ere  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of 
royalty;  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke 
of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue  ; 
the  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  cler- 
gy, of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed 
with  the  purple  :  the  means  of  their  elevation  were  base, 
and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of 
the  nature  of  man,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with 
a  longer  measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambi- 
tion, so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious 
and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of 
history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual 
view.  In  a  composition  of  some  davs,  in  a  perusal  of  some 
hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  duration 
of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment:  tiie  grave 
is  ever  beside  the  throne  ;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  al- 
most instantly  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize  ;  and  our 
immortal  reason  survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms 
of  kings  M'ho  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell 
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CHAP,  on  our  remembrance.  The  observation,  that,  in  ever\'  age 
and  climate,  ambition  has  prevailed  with  the  same  com- 
manding energy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher ; 
but  while  he  condemns  the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  mo- 
tive, of  this  universal  desire  to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre 
of  dominion.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  series, 
we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of  man- 
kind. The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent 
and  pure :  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who  precede 
or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have  trod  with  some  dex- 
terity and  vigour  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish 
policy :  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  Basil  the  first,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theo- 
philus,  the  second  Basil,  and  ?»'Ianuel  Comnenus,  our  esteem 
and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Im.perial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to 
be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim 
and  object  of  their  ambition  ?  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vul- 
gar topics  of  the  miseiy  of  kings  ;  but  I  may  surely  observe, 
that  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with 
fear,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  opposite  pas- 
sions, a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiqui- 
ty, than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the  modern  world, 
which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander 
or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  B)'- 
zantine  princes  exposed  them  to  domestic  perils,  without 
affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign  conquest.  From  the 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  precipitated  by  a 
death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  male- 
factor ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors  had  much 
more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from  their 
enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the 
nation  turbulent  without  freedom :  the  Barbarians  of  the 
East  and  West  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  v*-as  terminated  by  the  final  servitude  of  the  ca- 
pital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of 
the  Csesars  to  the  last  of  the  Constan tines,  extends  above 
fifteen  hundred  years:  and  the  term  of  dominion  unbroken 
by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  ;  the  Assj^rians  or  iMedes,thc  successors  of  Cy- 
rus, or  those  of  Alexander. 
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CHAP.   XLIX. 

Introduction.,  lVors'ii/2,  and  Persecittion  of  Images..,, Revolt  of 
Italy  and  Ro7ne,.,.Temlioral  Dominion  of  the  Pofies... Conquest 
of  Italy  by  the  Franks. ...Establishment  of  Images.,, .Character 
and  Coronation  of  Charlemagne.... Restoration  and  Decay  of 
the  Roman  Emfiire  in  the  West. ..Independence  of  Italy...  Con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  Body. 

IN  the  connection  of  the  church  antl  state,  I  have  con-   CHAP. 

XI  IX 

fciclered  the  former  as  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the 
latter;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  VtcU  as  in  narrative,  it  i,,,j.q(^uc- 
bad  ever  been  held  sacred.     The  oriental  philosophy  of  the  tioncf 
Gnostics,  the  dark  abysc  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  i^to^^the 
the  strange  transformations  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  Chiis'ian 
to  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,'   I  have  purposely  aban- 
doned to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines.     But  I  have 
reviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasui^e,  the  objects  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  by  which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  materially  affected,  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of 
Paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  con- 
troversies concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.     At  the 
head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the  worship  of  Images, 
so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  since 
a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of 
Italy,  the  temporal  pov/er  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  primitive.  Christians  were  possessed  v/ith  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images,  and 
this  aversion  maybe  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews, 
and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Tvlcsaic  law  had  se- 
verelv  proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity;  and  that 
precept  was  firmly  established,  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apolo- 
gists Vf'as  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  v/ho  bowed 
before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands;  the  images  of 
brass  and  marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense 

1  The  learned  Selclon  has  given  the  history  of  tvansubstanliation  in  a  com- 
prehensive ar.d  pithy  sentence.  "This  opinion  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  lo- 
gic" (His  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2073.  in  his  Table-Talk). 
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CHAP,  and  motion,  should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to 
''  ■  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.^  Perhaps  some  re- 
cent and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might  crown 
the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours 
which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras  ;^  but 
the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and 
spiritual;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the 
censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Christian  sera.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  in 
the  peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant  church,  the  more 
prudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a  visible  supersti- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude;  and,  after  the  ruin  of 
Paganism,  they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  tlie  apprehen- 
sion of  an  odious  parallel.  The  first  introduction  of  a  svm- 
bolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  re- 
lics. The  saints  and  martyrs,  M'hose  intercession  was  im- 
plored, were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  the  gra- 
cious and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the  popular 
belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  un- 
questionable sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memo- 
rials of  their  merits  and  sufferings."*  But  a  memorial,  more 
interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy, 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by 
the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies, 
so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by  the 
zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem:  the  images  of 
the  Roman  emperors  were  adored  with  civil  and  almost  re- 
ligious honours;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sin- 
cere, was  applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots;  and 
these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celestial 

Their  wor-and  everlasting  countr}*.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made 
ship. 

2  Nee  intellignnt  homines  ineptissimi,  quod  si  sentire  simulacra  et  moverj 
nosscnv,  adnruHira  hominem  fuisseiit  a  quo  sunt  expoli:a  (Divin.  Ins'itut.  1. 
ii.  c.  ii).  Laciaiuius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  Latin 
a]-)ologists.  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the  object,  but  the  form 
and  matter. 

3  See  Irenscus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin  (Basnage,  Hist.des.  Eglises  Re- 
forii'^es,  torn.  ii.  p.  1313).  'I'his  Gnostic  praciice  has  a  singular  affinity  with 
the  private  worship  of  Ale.xander  Severus  (Lampridius,  c.  29.  Lardnsr, 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  S4). 

4  See  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  400;  vol.  iii- p.  l-i6. 472. 
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with  caution  and  scruple;  and  the  venerable  pictures  were    CHAP. 
discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  anaken  the    ^^^•^• 
cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  prosels  tes. 
By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression,  the  honours  of  the 
original  were  transferred  to  the  copy  :  the  devout  Christian 
prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of 
genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole  into  the 
Catholic  church.    The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  si- 
lenced by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles  ;  and 
the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be  en- 
dowed with  a  divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  objects  of  religious  adoration.    The  most  audacious 
pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms 
and  colours,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  Avho  per- 
vades and  sustains  the  universe. ^   But  the  superstitious  mind 
was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  aiid  to  worship  the  an- 
gels, and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  human  shape, 
which,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume.     The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  with  a  real 
and  mortal  body  ;  but  that  body  had  ascended  into  heaven; 
and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and  representations  of  the 
saints.    A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
for  the  Virgin  Mary:  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown; 
and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was 
adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use, 
and  even  the  worship,  of  images,  was  firmly  established  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  they  were  fondly  cherish- 
ed by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics:  the 
Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a 
new  superstition;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more 
coldly  entertained  by  the  rude   Barbarians  and  the   Ariaa 
clergy  of  the  West.    The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass 

5  Ov  "/ftp  To  Qeiev  cfTr'KiS])  VTTctp^av  y,cci  ci>i.ii7rrov  f^op^xiq  tifi  x.ai 
e'X^f^'''''''^  a7r£.;co6^o^Ev.  an  kti^O)  xai  ^vXoii  niv  uTrepatriov  xai  Trpoxvocp- 
%ov  as-ixv  rift,ccv  nf^m  hiymKccfcov  (Concilium  Nicenum,  ii.  in  Collecr. 
Labb.  torn.  via.  p.  1025  edit.  Venet).  II  seroit  pemetre  a  propos  de  ne  point 
souffrir  d'images  de  la  Trinite  ou  de  la  Divinite  ;  les  defenseurs  les  plus  zeles 
des  images  ayant  condamne  celles  ci,  et  le  concile  do  Tvente  ne  parlant  que 
des  images  de  Jesus  Cliriut  et  di-s  Saints  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  n, 
154). 

VOt.  VI.  X 
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CHAP,  or  marble,  which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  of- 
lensive  to  the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks ; 
and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever  been  esteemed  a 
more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imitation.^ 

f  Eti"'^^^  The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance 
with  the  original;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  featui^es  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and 
his  apostles:  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine^  was 
more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  saviour  ;  the  Gnostics 
and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated  ;  and  the  fan- 
cy of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the  clan- 
destine imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distress, 
a  bold  and  dextrous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness 
of  the  image  and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  su- 
perstructure of  fable  was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Sy- 
rian legend,  on  the  coiTespondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus, 
so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted 
by  our  modern  advocates.  7'he  bishop  of  Csesarea*  records 
the  epistle,^  but  he  most  strangely  forgets  the  picture  of 
Christ;'"  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with 

6  This  general  histoiy  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  xxiid.  book  of  the  Hist, 
des  Eglises  Reformees  of  Basnage,  torn.  ii.  p.  1310...1337.  He  was  a  pro- 
tes'ant,  but  of  a  manly  si>irit ;  and  on  this  head  the  protestants  are  so  notori- 
ously ill  the  right,  that  they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of 
])0()r  friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  42. 

7  Afier  removhig  some  rubbish  cf  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed, that  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  widi  a 
bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  with  a  grate- 
ful or  suppliant  female  kneeling  before  him,  and  that  an  inscriptoon....T«» 
'ZuTiipt,  rca  tvepyiTyj.M'a.s  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Chris- 
tians, this  groupe  was  foolishly  explained  of  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman 
whom  he  had  cured  of  the  bloody  iiux  (Euseb.vii.  18.  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  See). 
M.  de  Beausobre  more  reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  ApoUonius,  or 
the  emperor  Vespasian  :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  pro- 
vince, or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice  (Bibliotheque  Germanique,  torn.  xiii.  p. 
1...92). 

8  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has  brought  up 
the  ccliateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem,  Josua  Stylites,  and  James  bi- 
shop of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original  or  the  ar- 
chives of  Edessa  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  318.  420.  554);  their  vague  be- 
lief is  probably  derived  from  tlie  Greeks. 

9  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lard- 
ner  (Heathen  testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  297. ..309).  Among  the  herd  of  bigots 
who  are  f.ircibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  untenable,  post,  I  am 
ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  Sec.  to  discover  Mr.  Addison, 
an  English  gentleman  (his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  528.  Baskerville's  edition)  ;  but 
his  superficial  tract  on  the  Christian  religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his 
btyle,  and  the  interested  aj^plause  of  our  clergy. 

10  J'rom  the  silence  of  James  of  Sanig  (  Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  289. 
318).  uud  the  testimony  of  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  iv.  c.  27).  I  conculdc 
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which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger,  who  had  in-  CHAP. 
yoked  his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edes- 
sa  to  protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ig- 
norance of  the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  im- 
prisonment of  the  image  in  a  nich  of  the  wall,  from  whence, 
after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by 
some  prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushir- 
yan;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  pro- 
mise, that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  dou- 
ble deliverance  of  Edessa,  to  the  wealth  and  valour  of  her 
citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  his- 
torian, of  the  testimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in 
the  ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was 
exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been 
sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new 
fewel  to  the  flames  of  the  besieged.  After  this  important 
service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and 
gratitude;  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the 
more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude,  which  was 
not  the  work  of  any  mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  the  divine  original.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  a 
Byzantine  hymn  will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was  re- 
moved from  the  grossest  idolatry.  "  How  can  we  with  mor- 
"  tal  eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial  splendour 
"  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold?  He  Vv^ho  dwells 
"  in  heaven  condescends  this  clay  to  visit  us  by  his  venerable 
"  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this 
*'  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his 
"  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable  man- 
"  ner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear  and 
"love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images, 

that  this  fable  was  invented  bervveen  the  years  SS^and  594,  most  probably 
after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540  (  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  416  Procopiua,  de  Bell. 
Persic.  1.  ii).  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epim.  i.  and  Le- 
on. Isaur.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  656,  65/).  of  John  Damascenus  (Opera,  torn. 
i.  p.  281.  edit.  Lequicn),  and  of  the  second  Nlcene  Council  (Actio  v  p.  1030). 
The  most  perfect  edition  may  be  found  in  Cedrenus  (Compend,  p.l75...17'8). 
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CHAP,  wade  xvlthout  hands  (in  Greek,  it  is  a  single  word),'^  were 
propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire:" 
they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of  mi- 
racles; and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  veneraiile 
presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  re- 
press the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions.  Of  these  pictures, 
the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil,  could 
only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness  and  improper  title:  but 
there  v/ere  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived  their  re- 
semblance from  an  immediate  contact  v.^ith  the  original,  en- 
dowed, for  thac  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  prolific  vir- 
tue. The  most  ambitious  aspii-ed  from  a  filial  to  a  fraternal 
relation  with  the  image  of  Edcssa;  and  such  is  the  veronica 
of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his  agony 
and  blrody  sweat  applied  to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  an 
holv  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  Avas  speedily  transfer- 
red to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
church  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother 
of  Ciod^^  v/ere  deepH*  inscribed  in  a  marble  column:  the 
East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St. 
IaiIcc;  and  the  evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has 
lieen  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  pro- 
fane and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
Olympian  Jo^'e,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer,  and  the 
chissel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with 
momentary  devotion:  but  these  Catholic  images  were  faint- 
ly and  Satly  delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degene- 
racy of  taste  and  genius.^"* 

11  A^eipo'Tiroi-^Toi;.  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Grxc.et  Lat.  The  subject  is 
treated  wuh  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser  (Syntagma  de 
Imaginibus  non  iVlanii  f.xtir;,  ad  calcem  Oodini  de  OfEciis,  p.  289.. .330).  the 
ass,  01-  rather  the  f;)x,  of  ingolustadr  (See  tlie  Scaligera!,a)  ;  with  equal  rea- 
son and  wit  by  the  prote.siant  lieausobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy  which  he 
has  s-,:read  through  many  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique  (torn, 
xviii.  p.  1  ..50.  XX.  p.  2r...(38.  xxv.  p.  1...3o.  xxvii.  p.  85. ..118.  xxviii.  p.  l...o3. 
xxxi.p  111...14ti.Nxxii.  p.  r5...l07.  xxiv.  p.  6".  .96). 

12  Theophvlaci  Siuiocatta  (1.  ii.c.  3.  p.  34. 1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  63).  celebrates  the 
(savS'ptKov  sticxp-f^oi^  which  he  styles  u^^eipo7roty,rov;  yet  it  was  no  moi-e 
than  a  ci.ny.  sir.ce  he  adds,  xp^^rvTrev  re  exetvov  oi  Ta>f^eciei  (of  Edessa)- 
(p-ilc-Kivmrt  Ti  cto^v.To^,    See  Fagi,  turn.  ii.  A.  D.  586,  No.  11. 

13  Sei'i  in  the  genuine  or  sui)posod  works  of  John  Damascenns,  two  pas- 
sapes  on  liie  Virgin  arul  St.  Luke,  which  have  v\ot  been  noticed  by  Gret.ser, 
nor  consequently  by  Beansobve  (OperayJ^h.  Damascen.  torn.  i.  p.  618.  631). 

14  "  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  qu'.te  out  from  the  canvass :  they  are  as 
«'  lud  as  a  group  of  starves !"  It  was  thus  rhat  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a 
Greek  priest  applauded  tlie  pictures  cf  Titian,  whicl\  he  had  orueied,  and  re- 
fused to  accept. 
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The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  in-    CHAP. 
Bcnsible  degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  picat,ing  to  the     ^^^X- 
superstitious  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort  and  innocent  q      gj^io^ 
of  sin.    But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  to  image 
full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were  ^'°^^  '^^'" 
awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  had  restored  the  I'eligion  of  their  fathers:   they 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ;  the 
incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans, ^^  who  de- 
rived from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to 
graven  images  and  all  the  relative  worship.    The  servitude 
of  the  Jews  might  curb  their  zeal  and  depreciate  their  au- 
thority; but  the  triumphant  Musulmans,  who  reigned  at    ■ 
Damascus,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale 
of  reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory. 
The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had  been  forti- 

t  iied  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints  : 
and  each  city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise  of  miracu- 
lous defence.    In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs' 

■  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images;  and,  in  their  opinion, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  between 
the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate 
idols.  For  a  while  Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  assaults; 
but  the  chosen  city.,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  vv'as  involved  in 
the  common  ruin;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became  the 
slave  and  trophy  of  the  iniidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  Palladium  v^^as  yielded  to  the  devotion 
of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hundred  Musulmans,  and 
a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.'^  In  this  sea- 
son of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and  they  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 

15  By  Cedreniis,  Zonaras,  Glyca",,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the  Icono- 
clasts is  imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire 
to  Leo  ;  and  the  reproaches  cf  these  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  abaurd 
conspiracy  for  restoring  the  purity  of  the  Chrisrian  worship  (see  Spanheivn, 
Hist.  Imag.c.  2). 

16  See  Elraacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267.)  Abtilpharagiu.s  (Dynast,  p.  201.) 
and  Abulieda  (Annal.  Mo-ilem.  p.  264.^  and  thcCriticirjiiis  of  Pagi  (luni  iii. 
A.  D.  'J44).  The  pi-udent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determine  whetj-1-..r  the  image 
of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa;  but  its  rep';se  is  ingloriousj  and 
this  ancient  object  of  worship  is  no  lunger  famous  or  fashionable. 
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CHAP.  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and  annihilated  the  vir- 
tue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But  they  were  now  opposed 
by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Christians,  v>ho 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  esta- 
blished by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the 
Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the 
differences  of  inen  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, and  the  personal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splen- 
did devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Bvzantine  clergv,  while 
the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  v/ere  strangers  to  this 
innovation  of  sacred  luxurv.  Many  large  congregations  of 
Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after  their  conversion,  the 
simple  worship  v/hich  had  preceded  their  separation;  and 
the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were 
not  reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  centurj',  to  the  sight  of  ima- 
ges.'^ These  various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund 
of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages 
of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  sol- 
dier, a  prelate,  or  an  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with 
the  powers  of  the  church  and  statf . 
Leo,  the  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was  the  emperor 

Iconoclast,  l^q  |-]^g  third,*^  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  as- 

anahissuc-  , 

cessors,       cended  the  tnrone  or  the  East.   He  was  ignorant  of  sacred 

^  rS)  ^^^^'^  profane  letters;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps 

his  intercourse  with  the  Jcv/s  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the 

martial  peasant  widi  an  hatred  of  images;  and  it  was  held 

to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the 

yefevTcii  N;cetas,l.n-p.  258).  The  Armenian  churches  are  still  content  with 
the  r.rjsb  (Missions  dii  Levant,  toni.  iii.  p.  14'8.)  buc  surely  the  sujjerstitious 
Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  cf  the  Germans  of  the  xiith  century. 

18  Our  original,  butnot  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be 
drawn  from  the  Acs  of  the  Councils,  torn,  viii  and  ix.  Collect.  Labbe,  edit. 
Venet.  ar.d  the  histor'.cal  writings  of  I'hC'phanes,  Nicephortis,  Manasses, 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  Of  the  iTiodern  Catholics,  Baronius,  Pani,  Natalis 
Alexander  (Hist.  Eccles  Seciilum  viii  and  ix.)  and  Mainibourg  (Hist,  des 
Iconr.clastes},  have  treated  '.he  subjec;  with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity. 
The  {)r.itestant  labcursof  Frederic  Spanheini  (Historia  I)iiaginuni  Uestituta) 
and  Javne.'i  Ba>.nage  (Hist,  des  Eglihes  Refonnees,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  1339 
...1335.)  are  cast  in.o  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid, and  oppoj;te 
tendency,  it  is  easy  for  vis  to  poise  the  balance,  with  philosophic  indiCTsrence . 
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dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  un-  CHAP, 
settled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  sub-  ^L^-^- 
mitted  to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols 
which  he  despised,  and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the 
annual  professions  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  inoderate  and 
cautious:  he  asseml^led  a  great  council  of  senators  and 
bishops,  and  enacted  with  their  consent,  that  all  the  images 
should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper 
height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to  the 
eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the  people. 
Bat  it  was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid 
though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhorrence  :  in 
their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their 
votaries  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  pro- 
voked by  resistance  and  invective;  and  his  own  party  ac- 
cused him  of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged 
for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jev/ish  king,  who  had 
broken  widiout  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple. 
By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the 
use  of  religious  pictures;  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry;  the  images 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  were  demolished,  or 
a  smooch  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls  of  the 
edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  supported  by  the 
zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  East  and  West 
were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  It  ■was  the  design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce 
the  condemnation  of  images,  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by 
the  authority  of  a  general  council:  but  the  convocation  of 
such  an  assembl}^  was  reserved  for  his  son  Constantine;" 
and  though  it  is  stigmatised  by  triumphant  bigotry  as  a 
meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial  and  muti- 
lated acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety.    The  Their  sj- 

debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods  introduced  Constanti- 
nople, 

19  Some  flov/ers  of  rhetoric  are  "Zvvooov  Tccpavo^cav  x.xt  cchof,  and  the 
bishops  Toii  f*,XTXto^pi>(riv.  By  Daniascenus  it  is  styled  ctx-v^o^  xxi  ec^exreg 
(Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  C  '3).  Spanhehn's  Apf-tlogy  for  Uie  S\  nod  of  Constantino- 
ple (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up  with  trurh  jand  inq;enuit},  from  su;  h  materials 
as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts  (p.  1046,  &c).  The  witty  John  of  Damas- 
cus converts  E7r«r;co?r«5  into  eTTtc-Korai  makes  ihem  *»'A<e^«Ai*«,  slaves  of 
their  belly,  &,c.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  306. 
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CHAP,  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  in  the  suburbs 
''^'^'  of  Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of  the  respectable 
^  ^  _^.  numbcrox  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe 
and  Anatolia  J  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria were  the  slaves  of  tiie  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff 
had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the 
communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod  assumed 
the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general  council :  yet  even 
this  title  w^as  a  recognition  of  the  six  preceding  assemblies 
which  had  laboriously  built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three 
hundred  and  thirt) -eight  bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed 
an  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  here- 
tical ;  that  image  worship  v.  as  a  corruption  of  Christianity 
and  a  renewal  of  Paganism;  that  all  such  monuments  of 
idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erazed;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  super- 
stition, were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  accla- 
mations, they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  re- 
deemer; and  to  his  ztal  and  justice  they  entrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in 
the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of 
episcopal  faith;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their 
Their  secret  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In 
crctd.  j-i^t;  long  night  of  superstition,  the  Christians  had  wandered 
far  av/ay  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel:  nor  w^as  it  easy 
for  them  to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of 
the  labyrinth.  The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably 
blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  cross,  the  Virgin, 
the  Saints  and  their  relics:  the  holy  ground  was  involved  in 
a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind, 
curiositv  and  scepticism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of 
obedience  and  belief.  Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  in- 
dulging a  royal  license  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the 
mysteries  of  the  Catl"  olics,^°  but  they  were  deeply  inscribed 

20  He  is  accused  of  jjroscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  styling  the  Virgin,  iTicther 
©f  Christ;  Gomparing  her  af.er  her  delivery  to  an  empty  purse;  of  Arianism, 
Nestoriaiusnij  &.C.  In  his  defence,  Spunheiiu  (c.  iv.  p.  207.)  is  somewhat  em- 
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in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his  bishops ;  and  the  bold-  CHAP, 
est  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a  secret  horror,  the  monu- 
ments of  popular  devotion,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had  expanded  all 
the  faculties  of  man;  the  thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the 
reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the  vigour  of  Europe  could  dis- 
dain those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile 
weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed  Their  per- 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but  the TimKes 
the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  and 
the  profanation  and  downfal  of  their  visible  deities.  The  ^  D.V26 
first  hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  •••■7'75. 
on  the  vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  lad- 
der had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously 
shaken  by  a  crov.d  of  zealots  and  women :  they  beheld, 
with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling 
from  high,  and  dashed  against  the  pavement ;  and  the  ho- 
nours of  the  ancient  martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  cri- 
minals, who  justly  suffered  for  murder  and  rebellion.^i  The 
execution  of  the  Imperial  edict  was  resisted  by  frequent 
tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  :  the  person  of 
Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers  Avere  massacred,  and  the 
popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of 
the  civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy 
Sea, the  numerous  islands  v/ere  filled  with  images  and  monks: 
their  votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  the  saints  ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and 
gallies,  displayed  their  consecrated  banners,  and  boldly  steer- 
ed for  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the  throne 
a  new  favourite  of  God  and  the  people.  They  depended 
on  the  succour  of  a  miracle  ;  but  their  miracles  were  ineffi- 
cient against  the  Greek  fre  ;  and,  after  the  defeat  and  con- 
flagration of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned 
to  the   clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.     The  son  of 

barniRsed  between  the  interest  of  a  protestant  and  the  duty  of   an  orthodox 
divine. 

21  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion, 
tu^  Kivaf^svot  ^»?>i(W  (p.  339).  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  Con- 
cil.  loin.  viu.  p.  oGi.  664.)  applauds  the  zeal  of  the  Byzantine  women  wh« 
killed  the  Imperial  officers. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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CHAP.  Leo,  irt  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expe- 
XLIX.  jij-Jqjj  against  the  Saracens:  during  his  absence,  the  capital, 
the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman 
Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored  :  the  pa- 
triarch renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sen- 
timents ;  and  the  righteous  claim  of  the  usurper  was  ac- 
knowledged, both  in  the  new,  and  in  ancient,  Rome.  Con- 
stantine  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains ;  but  he 
descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians; 
and  his  final  victory  confounded  the  arms  and  predictions  of 
the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  distracted  with  clamour, 
sedition,  conspiracy,  and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary 
revenge  :  the  persecution  of  images  was  the  motive,  or  pre- 
tence, of  his  adversaries  ;  and,  if  they  missed  a  tempoi-al 
dir.dem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open  and  clandestine  trea- 
son, the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks, 
the  faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their 
riches  and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached,  they 
absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of 
Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  :  and  the  pen 
of  St.  John  Damascenus,22  the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.^^ 
I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked, 
nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pre- 
tended sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs, 
their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor. 
From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he  proceeded  to  the 
abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  v/ealthy  and  useless, 

22  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images 
exposed  him  to  the  resentment  and  ti-eachcry  cf  the  Greek  emperor;  and  on 
the  sus])icion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  deprived  cf  his  right 
hand,  w  hich  was  n^iraculously  restored  by  the  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance, 
Vie  resigned  his  office,  distributed  his  wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sabas,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Ihe  legend  is  fa- 
mous ;  Dut  his  learned  editor,  father  Lequieu,  has  vir.luckily  proved  that  St. 
John  Damascenus  was  already  a  monk  Ijefore  the  Iconoclast  dipute  (Opera, 
torn.  i.  Vit.  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10.  ..13.  er  Notas  ad  !oc). 

23  Afer  sending  I-eo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir...  ro  f/^ict^ev  xvth 
yivvflft-x  x-oii  Tr,f  x.cty,ixi  avra  y.X-ijpo\ol^ai  £v  d'tTryai  yevof^ivoi  (Opera 
Damascen.  torn.  i.  p.  625).  If  the  authenticity  cf  this  jiiece  be  sufpicious, 
we  are  sure  that  in  otlier  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damaacer.us  bestowed  on 
Constantine  the  title  oi'  yeey  MaxM-i^i  Xpiref<>cc%ov  y,t(rtcy(o»  (torn.  i.  p.  306). 
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his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice  and  justified  CHAP, 
by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the 
Dragon^*'  his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  black  nation  :  the  religious  communities  were 
dissolved  ;  the  buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or 
barracks :  the  lands,  moveables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscat- 
ed ;  and  our  modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge, 
that  much  wanton  or  malicious  havock  was  exercised  against 
the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the' monasteries.  With 
the  habit  and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  images  was  rigorously  proscribed;  and  it  should 
seem,  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from 
the  subjects,  or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire.^* 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  State  of 
images;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defend-  ^^  ^" 
ed,  by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate 
was  a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose 
nod  he  alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne, 
and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  danger- 
ous station,  amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the 
spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  elec- 
tion endeared  them  to  the  Romans:  the  public  and  private 
indigence  was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue ;  and  the 
weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  con- 
sult, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city. 
In  the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the 
virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was 
assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter; 
and,  after  the  loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius 
and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the  supremac}'^  of 

24  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus, 
Spanheim  (p.  235. ...238.)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Braco  of  Leo  with  the 
dragoons  (Diacones)  of  Louis  XIV.  and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this 
controversial  pun. 

25  Yl^oy^xf^fA.cc  ytx,^  s^BTifi,i^e  xxra  TXTctv  s^oio^tccv  rtj]/  uvo  rtn 
^£(f«S  mvra  Travrdi  uTroy^cf^xt  x,a,t  ei^vvvcit ;  ra  ctSin^'rcti  t;jv  tt^ofkv- 
yna-iv  TU1  (TiTFrejv  iocovuv  (Damascen.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  625).  This  oath  and 
subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  modern  compilation. 
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CHAP.    Rome.    It  is  agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century  their  domi- 

■y"!    TV'  ,  , 

■  nion  was  foimded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was 
produced,  and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  in  this  memo- 
rable contest,  is  variously  interjoreted  by  the  wishes  of  their 
friends  and  enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously 
declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  and  deprived  the  sa- 
crilegious tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Their  excommunication  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by 
the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  tri- 
umphs ;  and  as  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their  re- 
ligion than  to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming, 
the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical  men.^^  The  mo- 
dern champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the  praise  and 
the  precedent:  this  great  and  glorious  example  of  the  depo- 
sition of  royal  heretics,  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Baro- 
nius  and  Bellarmine  ;^''  and  if  they  are  asked,  why  the  same 
thunders  were  not  hm-led  against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of 
antiquity?  they  reply,  that  the  weakness  of  the  primitive 
church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyalt)-.^*  On  this 
occasion,  the  eifects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same;  and 
the  zealous  protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indignation, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes  and  magistrates,  expatiate 
on  the  insolence  and  treason  of  the  two  Gregories  against 
their  lawful  sovereign. ^^  They  are  defended  only  by  the 
moderate   Catholics,   for   the   most   part,    of  the   Gallican 

26  Koci  rj}ii  Pfi;jM.j}»  tov  wots-ji  IrctXta.  tjj5  ^etaiXttoci   uvra   awes-^jc-^, 

says  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  o43).  For  this  Gregory  is  suled  by  Cedre- 
nus  etvTi^  ocTTo^-aMjioi  (p.  450).  Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder,  eivx6?if^ctrt 
vtivooiKOJ  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  104,  105).  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  two  Gregories. 

27  See  Baronius,  Anna!.  Eccles  A.  D.  730,  No.  4,  5. :  dignum  exempliim '. 
Bellarmin,  de  Romano  Pontifice,  l.v- c.8. :  niulctavi'  eum  parte  imperii. 
Sigonius,  dc  Regno  Italire,  1.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  169.  Yet  such  is  the  change 
of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  l>y  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philippus  Argelatus, 
a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

2S  Qiiod  si  Christiani  olim  non  deposuenint  Neronem  ant  Jnlianum,  id  fuit 
qviia  deerant  vires  temporales  Chris:Janis  (honest  Bellarinine,  de  Rom.  Pont. 
1.  V.C.7).  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more  honourable  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians, but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern  princes. ..the  treason  of  heretics  and 
apostates,  v/ho  break  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  Christ  and  his  vicar  (Perroniana,  p.  89). 

29  Take  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnagc  (Hist,  de  TEglise,  p.  1350, 
1351.)  and  the  vehement  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginuin),  who,  with  an  hun- 
dred more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburgh. 
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church,*"  who  respect  the  saint,  without  approving  the  sin.    ciiAP. 
These  common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  cir-     ^'-I^- 
cumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity,  scripture, 
and  tradition  ;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Latins,^^ 
and  the  lives^^  and  epistles  of  the  popes  themselves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  second  to  the  Epistles  of 
emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant  ;^^  and  if  they  cannot  be  prais-  n.tothe 
ed  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  ^™P*™^' 
exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of 
the   papal  monarchy.     "  During   ten   pure    and    fortunate 
*'  years,"  says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  "  we  have  tasted 
*'  the  annual  comfort  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in 
*'  purple  ink,  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of      I 
*'  your   attachment  to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers. 
*'  How  deplorable  is  the  change !  how  tremendous  the  scan- 
*'  dal!    You  now  accuse  the  Catholics  of  idolatry;  and,  bv 
"  the   accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  igno- 
"  ranee.     To  this  ignorance  Ave  are  compelled  to  adapt  the     i 
''  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements     i 
*'  of  holy  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion  ;  and  were 
"  you  to  enter  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the  ene- 
*'  my  of  our  worship,  the  simple  and  pious  children  would 

30  See  Launoy  (Opera,  tom.  V.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  456...4~4),  Natalis 
Alexander  (Hist.  Nov.  Testamenti,  secul.  viii.  dissert. i. p. 92. ..96),  Fagi  (Cri- 
tica,  tom.  iii.  p.  215,  216),  and  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p. 
317. ..320),  a  disciple  of  the  Galiican  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  al- 
ways pity  the  moderate  party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

31  They  appealed  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus  (de  Gestls  Langohard. 
1.  vi.  c  49.  p.  506,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  tom.  i.  pars  i),  and  the  no- 
minal Anastasius  (de  Vit.  Pont,  in  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  Gregorius  II  p. 
154.  Gregorius  III.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161  Stephar.us  III.  p.  165.  Paulus, 
p.  172.  Stephanus  IV.  p.  174.  Hadrianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195).  Yet  I 
may  remark,  that  the  true  Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  edit.  Reg),  and 
the  Historia  Miscella  (1.  xxi.  p.  151.  in  tom.  i.  Script.  Ital),  both  of  the  ixth 
century,  translate  and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes.    ' 

32  With  some  minute  ditference,  the  most  learned  Critics,  Lucas  Holste- 
nius,  Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori  (Prolegomena  ad  tom.  iii. 
pars  i),areagreed  that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  was  composed  and  continued  by 
the  apostolical  librarians  and  notaries  of  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries  ;  and  that 
the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling.. .yet  it  must 
be  read  as  a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the 
popes  are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

3o  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Nicene  Council  (torn.  viii.  p.  651. ..674).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is 
variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
tom.vi.p.  120),  in  729, and  by  Pagi  in 730.  Such  is  theforceof  prejudice,  that 
some  papists  have  praised  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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CHAP.  "  be  provoked  to  cast  their  horn-books  at  your  head."  After 
XLIX.  ^i^jg  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction 
between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images. 
The  former  were  the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or 
daemons,  at  a  tin^e  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested 
his  person  in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genu- 
ine forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  ap- 
proved, by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of 
this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the 
ig-norance  of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of 
images,  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence 
in  the  six  svnods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious 
argument  is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  prac- 
tice: the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world  supersedes  the  de- 
mand of  a  general  council;  and  Gregory  frankly  confesses, 
that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reign  of 
an  orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo, 
more  guilty  than  an  heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appro- 
priates the  body;  to  the  latter,  the  soul:  the  sword  of  justice 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate :  the  more  formidable  wea- 
pon of  excommunication  is  entrusted  to  the  clergy;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  their  divine  commission,  a  zealous  son  will 
not  spare  his  offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
may  lav/fully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You  assault 
*'  us,  O  tyrant!  with  a  carnal  and  military  hand:  unarmed 
"  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince  of 
"  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for 
*'  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvation  of  your 
"  soul.  You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  dispatch 
*'  my  orders  to  Rome :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of 
"  St.  Peter;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin, shall 
*'  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the 
"  Imperial  throne.  Would  to  God,  that  I  might  be  permit- 
"  ed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Martin ;  but  may 
"  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors 
"  of  the  church.  After  his  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops 
"  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins, 
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«  by  a  domestic  servant:  the  saint  is  still  adored  by  the  na-    ^^^' 

"  tions  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment  v^,-v^„^ 

"  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification 

"  and  support  of  the  faithful  people ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to 

"  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you 

"  are  of  defending  }our  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  si- 

"  tuation  of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depreda- 

"  tion ;  but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and  twenty 

"  stadia^^*  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then.... 

"  you  may  pursue  the  winds.      Are  you  ignorant  that  the 

"  popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace,  be- 

"  tAveen  the  East  and  West?     The  eyes  of  the  nation  are 

*'  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere  as  a  God  upon 

"  earth,  the  apostle  St.   Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten     . 

"  to  destroy.^*     The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the 

"  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent; 

*'  and  VvC  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful 

"  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  sa- 

"  crament  of  baptism.^®       The  Barbarians  have  submit- 

"  ted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to 

"  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.    These  pious  Barbarians  are 

"  kindled  into  rage:  they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution 

"  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise;  re- 

"  fleet,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent 

"  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest;  may  it  fall  on 

"  your  own  head." 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constanti-  Revolt  of 
nople  had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  ^^  q  jrog 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the  &c. 

Xti^oi'V  Tn<i  KctfA.7rxvtoii;,  kxi  u'Tra.yi  hu^ov  rm  etv$i^ifi  (Epist.  i.p.  664.) 
This  proximity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegrini  (dis- 
sert, iv.  de  DucatuEeueventi,  in  the  script.  Ital.  torn,  v.p  172,  173.)  forcibly 
reckons  the  xxivth  r.tadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
diitchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  1  rather  believa 
that  Gregory,  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  employs  stadia  for  miles,  without 
much  inquiry  into  the  genuine  measure. 

35  '0<  «<  ■x-a.Fcii  fiecirtXeicii  ryj^  ovviur,  uq  ©fov  sTTiyttot  sy^UTt, 

36  A'^o  rtji  ecuTe^a  avtrtMi  th  Xsyof^sva  ILeTFTem  (p.  665).  The 
pope  appears  to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  :  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  Lateran  ;  and  in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  Scptetus  have  some  reference  to 
the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  the  second,  visited  Rome,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism, 
but  of  pilgrimage  (Pagi,  A.  D.  689,  No.  2.  A.  D.  726,  No.  15.)  ? 
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CHAP,  sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  pro- 
'  ■  scriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and 
saints,  were  abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy ;  and  a 
strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
royal  favour  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and 
exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor 
policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in 
which  Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance. ^Vithout  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly 
armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  ad- 
monished the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their  duty.^''  At 
this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarch- 
ate and  Pentapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion;  their 
military  force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  natives;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was 
transfused  into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the  holy  ima- 
,  ges;  the  Roman  people  was  devoted  to  their  father,  and 

even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share  the  merit  and 
advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but 
the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues 
of  Leo  himself:  the- most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of 
rebellion,  was  the  with-holding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  de- 
priving him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  capitation.^^  A  form  of  administration 
was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates  and  governors; 
and  so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that  the  Italians  were 
preparing  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In 
that  palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gre- 

37  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber  Pon- 
tificalis.  Respiciens  ergo  pins  vir  profanani  principis  jussioneni  jam  contra 
lmi>eratorem  quasi  contra  hostem  se  armavit,  rennens  hsresim  ejus,  scribens 
iibique  se  caveve  Christianas  eo  qivjdorto  fuisset,impietas  talis.  Igitiir  \->e.rnioti 
omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  ^'enetiarum  e'cercitus  contra  Imperatoris  jussio- 
nem  resticeriint ;  dicentes  se  nunquam  in  ejuscleiu  pontiticis  condescendere  ne- 
tein,  sed  pro  ejus  iiiagis  deftnsionc  virili;er  deecrtare  (p.  156). 

2iS  A  census,  or  capiration,  says  Anastasius  (p.  156);  a  inost  cruel  tax,  un- 
known to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  Maimbourg  (Hist, 
des  Iconoclasies,  l.i),  and  Theophanes  (p.  344),  who  talks  of  Pharaoh's  num- 
bei  ing  the  male  children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the 
Saracens;  and,  7iiost  uniuci<il)-  fr  .he  historian,  it  was  imposed  a  few  years 
al'-erwards  in  Franceby  his  patron  Lewis  XIV. 
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r-ory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  CH  IP. 
attempt  was  made  either  by  fraud  or  force  to  seize  their  per-  ""  '  ""' 
sons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  Tiie  city  was  repeaiedly 
visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and  dukes  and 
exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust;  they  landed  with  fo- 
reign troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid,  and  the  su- 
perstition of  Naples  mav  blush  that  her  fatht^rs  were  attach- 
ed to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  at- 
tacks were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
mans; the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred,  their 
leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes,  how- 
ever inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guiltv 
victims.  At  Ravenna,^^  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had. 
long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud;  in  religious 
controversy  they  found  anew  aliment  of  faction:  but  the  vo- 
taries of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,- who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore 
his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  in- 
to the  Adriatic  gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and 
waves  much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna:  they  threatened  to  de- 
populate the  guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass, 
the  example  of  Justinian  the  second,  who  had  chastised  a 
former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  inhabitants.  The  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  country;  the  common  danger  had  united 
the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the 
slow  miseries  of  a  siege.  In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two 
armies  alternately  yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was 
seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the 
assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated  to  their  ships, 
but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ; 
the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that 
during  six  years,  the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish 

39  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus  (in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italica- 
rum  of  Muratori,  tom.  ii.  pars  i),  whose  deeper  shade  of  Barbarism  marks  the 
difference  between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some 
curious  and  domestic  facts...the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenna  (p.lo4),the 
revenge  of  Justinian  II.  (p.  160,  161),  tlie  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  170,  171), 
&c. 
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of  the  river;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpetu- 
ated the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek 
tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  arms,  the  Ro- 
man pontiif  convened  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With  their  consent  he  pro- 
nounced a  general  excommunication  against  all  who  byword 
or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the 
images  of  the  saints ;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  ta- 
citly involved,"^"  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remon- 
strance may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet  sus- 
pended over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  confirmed 
their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  relaxed  of 
their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  Byzantine 
dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  prevented 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  the)'  exhorted  the  Ita- 
lians not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarch}'. 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ra- 
venna, a  captive  rather  than  a  master;  and  till  the  Imperial 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine."*^ 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian.  By  the  Csesars,  the  trium.phs  of  the  con- 
suls had  been  annihilated  :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly 
i-eceded  from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates  ;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory 
from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth 


J 


40  Yet  Leo  was  undonbtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imaginum  sa- 
crarum  ....  destructor  ....  extiterit  sit  extorris  acorpcre  D.  N.  JesuChristi 
vel  totius  eccles)?c  imitate.  Tlie  canonists  may  decide  vrhether  the  guilt  or  the 
name  constitutes  the  e.xcoinmunication ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  iinport- 
ance  to  their  safety,  since,  according  to  the  oracle  (Gratian  Caus.  xxiii.  q.  5.  c. 
47.  apnd  Spanheim,  Hist.  Iniag.  p.  112),  homicidas  non  essequi  e.xconimuni- 
catos  trucidant. 

41  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifcx,  sperans  conversionem  principls 
(.^nastas.  p.  156).  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  aniore  et  fide  R,  J.  admonebat  (p. 
157).  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus,  Impera,torcs  et 
Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piissivii.  A  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran 
(A.  D.  798)  represents  Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the  ban- 
ner to  Constantine  V.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  337). 
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of"  the  Tiber.^^  When  the  kings  were  banished,  the  repub-  CHAP. 
lie  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been  founded  by  -^I-IX. 
their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was 
divided  between  two  annual  magistrates  ;  the  senate  conti- 
nued to  exercise  the  powers  of  aclaiinistration  and  counsel ; 
and  the  legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property 
and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive 
Romans  had  improved  the  science  of  government  and  war: 
the  will  of  the  community  was  absolute  ;  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals were  sacred  :  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citi- 
zens were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of 
robbers  and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving 
of  freedom  and  ambitious  of  glory."^  When  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Greek  emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of 
Rome  presented  the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay;" 
her  slavery  was  an  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident;  the  effect 
of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her  own  amazement  and 
terror.  The  last  vestige  of  her  sub-itance,  or  even  the  forms^ 
of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and 
memory  of  the  Romans  ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  know-  ' 
ledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonv/ealth. 
Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers, 
was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Barbarians.  As 
often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bit- 
ter contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman ;  "  and  in 
"  this  name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "we  include  what- 
"  ever  is  base,  whatever  is  coAvardly,  whatever  is  perfidious, 
"  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and  every  vice  that 
*'  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  human  nature."''-*     By  the 

4,2  I  have  traced  the  Roman  dutchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps 
according  to  the  excellent  dissertation,  of  father  B.  .  etti  (de  Chorographia  Iia- 
lix  Medii  j£vi,  sect.  xx.  p.  216. ..232).  Yet  I  must  nicely  observe,  that  Viter- 
bo  is  of  Lombard  foundation  (p.  211),  and  that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the 
Greeks. 

43  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  may 
peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  Discours  Fi-dliminaire  to  the  Republique  Romaine  of 
M.  de  Beaufort  (torn,  i),  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for 
the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

44  Qiios  ( Romanos )  nos,  Langobardi  scilicet,  SaKones,  Franci,  Lotharin- 
gi,  Bajoarii,  Suevi,  Burgandiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicos  nosfros  com- 
moti,  nil  aliad  contumeliarum  nisi  Romane,  dicamns  :  hoc  solo,  id  est  Roma- 
norum  nomine,  quicquid  ignobiliiatis,  quicquid  tin^'divatis,  quicquid  avaritia:, 
quicquid  luxvirije,  quicquid  mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehen- 
demes  (Llu'.prar.dj  in  I.egat.  Script.  Itvd.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481).    For  the 
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c:iAP.    necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were 
■^' "  ^'     cast  into  the  rough  model  of  a  republican  government :  they 
were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace  and  some 
leaders  in  war:  the  nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their 
resolves  could  not  be  executed  without  the  union  and  con- 
sent of  the  multitude.    The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  was  revived,"**  but  the  spirit  was  fled  ;  and  their  new 
independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws  could  only 
be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign 
and  domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of 
the  bishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with 
the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  services,  their 
gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider 
him  as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.   The  Chris- 
tian humility  of  the  popes  v/as  not  ofiended  by  the  name  of 
Dominus,  or  Lord  ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still 
apparent  on  the  most  CiUcient  coins. ""^     Their  temporal. do- 
minion is  now  confirmed,  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people, 
whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery. 
Rome  at-         In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
the  L 0111-    enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
ba,ds,  ^^    -and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games. 4^    Happy  would 
....752.        it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  privilege  had 
guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities  of 
war;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would 
have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle 
and  his  successor.     But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been 
traced  only  bv  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage  :  this  pa- 
cific system  was  incompatible  v.ith  the  zeal  and  ambition  of 

sins  of  Cato  or  TuU)-,  Minos  might  have  imposed,  as  a  fit  penance,  the  daily 
perusal  of  this  barbarous  passage. 

45  Pipino  rcgiP'rancGrum,omnissenatus,atque  universa  populi  generalitas 
a  Deo  servatje  Romana:  iirbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn. 
iii.  pars  li.  p.  IGO.  The  names  of  senatiis  and  senator  \vere  never  totally  e.x- 
tinct  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217)  ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  signi- 
fied li'^le  more  than  nobiies  optimates, &c.  (Ducange.  Gloss.  Latin). 

46  See  Miiratori  Antiquit.  Italic  Mediijtvi,  torn  ii.  dissertat.  .x.wii.  p.  548. 
^                       On  one  of  the'^e  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  f  A,  D.  772)  ;  on  the  reverse, 

Vict.  DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOB,  which  the  Pere  J<;ubert  (Science  des 
Medailles,  t-m.  ii  p.  43.)  e;<plains  by  COAIstantinopoli  6'fticina  B  fsecunda). 

47  See  We':''s  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  32 
...35.  edition  in  12n-io),  and  the  judicious  rellections  of  Polybius  (toiu.  i.  1.  iv. 
p.466.  edit,  Gronov). 
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the  popes  ;  the  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inha-  CHAP, 
bitants  of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and  placid  labours  of  agricul-  ^^'^^• 
ture ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  though  softened  by  the 
climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  " 
of  public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example  of  repent- 
ance and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards. In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory  the  second,"*^  withdrew  his 
troops,  resigned  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions,  of- 
fered his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his  sil- 
ver cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle. 
But  this  religious  fervour  v/as  the  illusion,  perhaps  the  arti- 
fice, of  the  moment ;  the  sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  last- 
ing; the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly 
tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome, 
and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the 
first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  declared  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  holy  images  :  Liutprand  invaded  the  pro- 
vince of  Romagna,  which  had  already  assumed  that  distinc-  ' 
tive  appellation  ;  the  Catholics  of  the  Exarchate  yielded 
without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power  ;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress  were 
speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence  and  maritime 
forces  of  the  Venetians  ;  and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed 
the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating  the  perso- 
nal guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire."' The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service,  than 
the  Lombardsof  the  injury:  the  two  nations,  hostile  in  their 
faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance; 
the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spole- 
to  and  Rome  :  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect,  but  the 

48  The  speech  of  Gre,2;ory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Sigoriius 
(dc  Regno  It-alis,  1  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  173),  who  imitates  the  license  and 
the  spirit  of  S-a!lust  or  I-ivy. 

49  The  Venetian  hifiiorians,  John  Sagorninus  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13),  and 
the  doge  Andrew  Dai  dolo  (Scriptores  Rer.  Iial.  tcin.  xii.  p.  135),  have  pre- 
served this  epistle  i-f  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ravenna  are  men- 
tioned by  Paiilus  Diaconus  (de  Gest.  Langobavd.  1.  vi.  c.  49.  54.  in  Script. 
Ital.  torn.  1.  [)ars  i.  p.  506.  508)  ;  but  our  chronologists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c. 
cannot  ascertam  the  date  or  circumstances. 
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CHAP,  policy  of  Liutpranil  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alterna- 
■  tive  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  declared 
himself  tlie  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  :  Ra- 
venna was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery /°  and  this  final 
conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had 
reigned  v/ith  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Justini- 
an and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  sum- 
moned to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  law- 
ful sovereign;  the  annual  tribute  of  apiece  of  gold  was  fixed 
as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction 
was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience. 
The  Romans  hesitated  ;  they  entreated  ;  they  complained; 
and  the  threatening  Bax-barians  were  checked  by  arms  and 
negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an 
ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.^^ 
Her  deli-  .In  his  distress,  the  first  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of 
IPephT^  ^  ^^^^  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the 
A.  D.  754.  French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke  ; 
and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved 
his  country,  aiid  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  I'riahometau 
yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by 
Charles  with  decent  reverence;  but  the  greatness  of  his 
occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  in- 
terference in  the  aft'airs  of  Itul\',  except  by  a  friendly  and 
ineffectual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power 
and  virtues,  assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman 
church;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.  But  the 
clanger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  T3'ber,  the  succour  on  those 
of  the  Seine;  and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of 
distant  misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the 
third  embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in  person 
N  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the  in- 
iusticc  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation 
of  his  friend.    After  soothing  the  public  despair  by  litanies 

50  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  Anasta- 
snK...dtccper.:t,  or  decerpserat  (Script.  Ital.  tom.iii.  pars  i.  p.  167). 

51  The  Code.x  Curolimis  is  a  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  to 
Charles  Martel  (wlioin  they  style  Siibn-gulus),  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as 
far  as  the  year  "91,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  ori- 
ginal and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliothecre  Ciibicularis)  is  now  in  the  Imperial  li- 
brary of  Vienna,  and  has  been  published  by  Lambecius  and  Muratori  (Script. 
Ren-.m.  Ital.  torn.  iil.  pars  ii.  p.  75,  &c). 
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and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  CHAP. 
ambassadors  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  em-  ^^IX. 
peror.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable ;  but  his 
threats  could  not  silence  the  complaints,  nor  retard  the  speed, 
of  the  Roman  pontiiT,  v/ho  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  re- 
posed inthe  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  grasp 
the  right  hand  of  his^  protector;  a  hand  which  was  never 
lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship.  Stephen  was  en- 
tertained as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apostle;  at  the  next 
assembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were 
exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed 
the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in  person. 
The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  igno- 
minious peace,  and  sv/ore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and  to 
respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner 
was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
arms,^than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace. 
Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms;  and  Stephen, 
apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies, 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request,  by  an  eloquent  letter  in 
the  name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself.*^  The  apostle 
assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles  of  France,  that  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in 
the  spirit;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of 
the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church:  that  the 
Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  con- 
fess the  obligation ;  that  riehes,  victory,  and  paradise,  will 
crown  their  pious  enterprise,  and  that  eternal  damnation 
will  be  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb, 
his  temple,  and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
fidious Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was  not 
less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first:  St.  Peter  was  satis- 
fied, Rome  was  again  saved,  and  Astolphus  was  taught  the 
lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign 

master.  After  this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  lan- 

% 

52  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Caroliniis,  epist.  iii.  p. 
92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  then^  wiih  fraud  and  blasphemy  ; 
yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive.  This  introduction  of 
the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  orators,  tliough  it  is 
executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rude  fashion  of  the  age. 
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CHAP,  guished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  langour  and  decay. 
Bat  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their  condition; 
and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the  feeble,  they 
peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  v.- ith  a  repetition  of  claims, 
evasions,  and  Inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  reflec- 
tion and  terminated  without  glor)^  On  either  side,  their  ex- 
piring monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of 
pope  Adrian  the  first,  the  genius,  the  fortune,  and  greatness 
of  Charlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin :  these  heroes  of  the  church 
and  state  were  united  in  public  and  domestic  friendship,  and 
while  thev  trampled  on  the  prostrate,  they  varnished  their 
proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion.*^ The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were 
the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards;  the  former  were  sur- 
Conquest  prised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin;  and 
of  Lorn-     after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  their 

bardy  by  ,  ^  ■'  /  ' 

Charle-       native  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.    Un- 

a^d'^"4  ^^^^  ^^^  dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession 

of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the  brethren, 

rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived  their 

blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Germanic 

origin.*'* 

Pepin  and       The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian 

ma^^ne'       family,  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of 

kings  of     civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.   In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 

A.  D.  751.  champions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  favourable  oc- 

753.  768.    casion,  a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers 

and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.   But  the  most  essential  gifts  of 

the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king 

of  France,**  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  LTnder  the  sacer- 

53  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Charle- 
magne repudiated  sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most  furiously 
opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank. ...cum  perfida,  horridu,  nee  dicenda 
fcKtentisssima  nationa  Longobardorum....to  whomhe  imputes  the  first  stain  of 
leprosy  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  45.  p.  178,  179.)  Another  reason  against  the 
marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  first  wife  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi. 
p.  232,  233.  236,  237).  But  Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of 
polygamy  or  concubinage. 

54  See  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  tom.  vi.  and  the  three  first  disserta- 
tions of  his  Antiqnitates  Italix  Medii  j£\-\,  toin.  i. 

55  Besides  the  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy  (Opera, 
tom.  V.  pars  ii.  1.  vii.  epist.  9.  p.  477.. .487.)  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  751,  No.  1 
...6.  A.  D.  752,  No.  1...10.)  and  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Novi  Testament), 
disscrtat.  ii.  p.  96. ...107.)  have  treated  this  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric 
with  learning  and  attention,  but  wiili  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of 
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dotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume    CHAP, 
the  practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  their    ^'•■'^^• 
kings,  their  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks 
were  perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance  of  their 
government.    All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by 
Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal 
title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crush- 
ed by  his  valour;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liber- 
ality? his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom;  and 
the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in 
a  descent  of  four  generations*     The  name  and  image  of 
royalt}'  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descendant  of  Ciovis, 
the  feeble  Childeric;  but  his  obsolete  right  could  only  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition:  the  nation  was  desirous 
of  restoring  the  simplicity  of  the  constitution:  and  Pepin,  a 
subject  and  a  prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own 
rank  and  the  fortune  of  his  family.    The  mayor  and  the 
nobles  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  royal  phan- 
tom: the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes; 
and  the  common  ambassadors  addressed  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff", to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve  their  promise. 
The  interest  of  pope   Zachary,-^  the  successor  of  the  two 
Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their 
favour:  he  pronounced  that  the  nation  might  lawfully  unite, 
in  the  same  person,  the  title  and  authority  of  king;  and  that 
the  unfortunate   Childeric^  a  victim  of  the  public  safety, 
should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  answer,  so  agreeable  to 
their  wishes,  was  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  the  opinion  of 
a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  pi^ophet : 
the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth:  and  Pepin 
was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffi'age  of  a  free  people, 
accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march  under  his  stan- 
dard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boni- 
face, the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  by  the  gi-ateful  hands  of 
Stephen  the  third,  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St.   Denys, 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The  royal 

the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard  pressed  by  the  text  which  they  produce  of 
Eglnhard,  Theophanes,  and  the  old  annals,  Laureshamenses  Fuldensis,  Loi-' 
siclani. 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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CHAP,  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied;'* 
^^■^^-  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine 
ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the 
Lord's  anointed;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and 
maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath:  but  a 
dire  anathema  v/as  thundered  against  them  and  their  pos- 
terity, if  they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom  of 
choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious 
race  of  the  Cariovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the 
future  danger,  these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  secu- 
rity: the  secretar}-  of  Charlemagne  affirms,  that  the  French 
sceptre  was  ti-ansferred  by  the  authority  of  the  popes ;^^  and 
in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on 
this  signal,  and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

Pau-icians  II.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language,  the  patricians 
onie.  ^£  Rome*^  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus, 
or  the  palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  re- 
public, or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
recovery  of  Ital}-  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Justinian,  the 
importance  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required 
the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  he  was  indifferently 
styled,  the  exarch  or  the  patrician:  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology  of  princes, 
extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the 
revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  exarchate,  the  distress  of 
the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  their  independ- 
ence. Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  themselves;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  andpeo- 

56  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  thea<:re,  it  had 
been  used,  in  tVie  sixth  and  ;.eventh;centuvies,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain 
and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Cons'antin:>ple  was  borrowed  from  the 
I.  '.'ins  in  thelast  age  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Manasses  mentions  that  of 
Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish,  incovaprehensible  ceremony.  See  Selden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  2.14. ..2i9. 

57  See  Eginhard,  in  Vira  Carol!  Magni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  See.  c.  iii.  p.  24.  Childeric 
v/as  deposed... ^'jwi-u,  the  Carloviiigians  were  established.. ..rtuc/onVate  Pontif.cis 
Romani.  Launoy,  Sic.  pretend  that  these  strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a 
very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so ;  yet  Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the 
court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

38  For  the  title  and  powers  of  (he  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange  (Gloss. 
Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  149. ..151).  Pagi  (Criiica,  A.  D.  740,  No.  6.. .11).  Mura- 
tori  (  Annali  d'lialia,  torn.  vi.  p.  308  ...329).  and  St.  Marc  (  Abrege  Chrono- 
logique  de  ITtalie,  torn.  i.  p.  379. ..382).  Of  thc!-;e,  the  Franciscan  Pagi  »>  the 
most  disjjosed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutenant  of  the  church,  rather  than  of 
the  empire. 
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vAe  successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity,  CHAP, 
with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  \J^_^ 
powerful  nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  su- 
bordinate office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was 
suspended;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived 
a  more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  republic. 
The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with  the 
keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of 
sovereignty;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right 
and  duty  to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city.*' 
In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while 
it  threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome ;  and  the  patriciate  repre- 
sented only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  dis- 
tant protectors.  The  power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  an- 
nihilated an  enemy,  and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit 
to  the  capital,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which 
had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  exarch,  the  representative  of 
the  emperor;  and  these  honours  obtained  some  new  deco- 
rations from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope  Adrian  the  first.^° 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
monarch,  than  he  dispatched  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of 
Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian  way  was 
lined  with  the  schools,  or  national  communities,  of  Greeks, 
Lombards,  Saxons,  &c.:  the  Roman  youth  were  underarms; 
and  the  children  of  a  more  tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive 
branches  in  their  hands,  chaunted  the  praises  of  their  great 
deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses,  and  ensigns  of 
the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  led  the  procession 
of  his  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs, 
devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  portico,  Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of  his  cler- 

59  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and 
the  tLeys;  hut  the  st^le  of  ad  regnum  dimiiirnns,  or  direximus  (Codex  Caro- 
lin.epist.  i.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  YQ),  seems  to  allov^  of  no  palliation  or  escape. 
In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  thev  read,  mi,'Q-3.d.  oi regninn,  rogura,  ijray- 
er  or  request  (see  Ducange) ;  and  the  royalty  of  Charles  ?/larLel  is  subverted  bv 
this  important  correction  (Catalani,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces  Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  xvii.  p.  95... 99). 

60  In  the  authentic  narrative  cf  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalis  ob- 
serves...cbviuin  illi  ejus  sanctitasdirigens  venerabilcs  criices,  id  est  signa  ;  siciit, 
iiiosest  ad  exarchum,  aut  patricium  siiscipiendum,  euai  cuiningenti  honore 
suscipi  fecit  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  185). 
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CHAP,  gy :  they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals ;  but  in  their  march 
^^^^"  to  the  altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right-hand  of 
the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and 
empty  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years 
that  elapsed,  between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  Im- 
perial coronation,  Rome,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
sword,  was  subject,  as  his  own,  to  the  sceptre,  of  Charle- 
magne. The  people  swore  allegiance  to  his  person  and  fa- 
mily: in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered; and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  examined  and 
confirmed  by  his  audiority.  Except  an  original  and  self-in- 
herent claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was  not  any  prerogative 
remaining,  which  the  tide  of  emperor  could  add  to  the  pa- 
trician of  Rome.^^ 
Donations  The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
"  M  ru"  obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviours 
lemagne  to  and  benefactors  ol  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patri- 
popes,  j^jyj-jy  Qf  fm-ms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty 
into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces;  and  the 
donation  of  the  Exarchate  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  con- 
quests of  Pepin. *^2  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his 
prey;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were 
delivered  to  the  French  ambassador;  and,  in  his  master's 
name,  he  presented  them  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The 
ample  measure  of  the  Exarchate*'^  might  comprise  all  tlie 
provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his 
vicegerent:  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  in 
the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara :  its  inse- 
parable dependency  was  the  Pentapoiis,   which  stretched 

61  Paul  us  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  de- 
scribes Rome  as  hir.  subject  city...vestrx  civiva'.cs  (ad  Ponipeium  Festuni), 
suis  addidit  sceptris  (de  Metensis  EcclesiK  Episcopis).  Some  Carlovingian 
medal-,,  struck  at  Home,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write  an  elaborate,  though 
partial,  dis'jertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and  empe- 
rors (Amsterdam,  1692,  in4to). 

62  Mosheim  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263).  weighs  this  donation  with 
'                  fair  and  deliberate  prudence.     The  original  act  has  never  been  produced  ;  but 

the  Liber  Pontificalis  represents  (p.  171),  and  the  Codex  Carolinus  supposes, 
this  ample  gift.  Both  are  contemporary  records:  and  the  latter  is  the  n)ore 
authentic,  since  it  has  been  preserved,  not  in  the  papal,  but  the  Imperial,  li- 
brary. 

63  Between  the  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest  and 
prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  torn.  i.  p.  63.. .68),  is  not 
exeiTjpt,  I  have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarchate  and  Peniapoli^ 
\>y  the  dissertaao  Chorographica  Italiae  Medii  .^vi,  torn.  x.  p,  160. ..180. 
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along  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  CHAP, 
into  the  midland  country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apen-  -^LIX. 
nine.  In  this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
popes  had  been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the  humi- 
lity of  a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an  earthly 
kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  without 
renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful 
subject,  or  even  a  generous  enemy,  would  huve  been  less 
impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Barbarian  ;  and  if  the 
emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the 
restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from 
the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one  may  accept,  without 
injury,  whatever  his  benefactor  can  bestow  without  injustice. 
The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to 
the  Exarchate ;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by 
the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not  in  the 
cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  person 
and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps :  he  pos- 
sessed, and  might  lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests;  and  to 
the  importunities  of  the  Greeks,  he  piously  replied,  that  no 
human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid 
donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion, 
and  the  Avorld  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Christian  bishop 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince  ;  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dutchy  of  Spoleto''"  sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved 
their  heads  after  the  Roman  fashion,  dechrred  themselves 
the  sei-vants  and  subjects  of  Sc.  Peter,  and  completed,  by 
this  voluntary  surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  in-, 
definite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charle- 
magne,*'^ who,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled 

64  Spoletini  dcpricati  sunt,  ut  eos  in  servitio  B.  Petri  reciperet  et  more  Ro- 
manoruni  tonsurari  faceret  (Anastasius,  p.  ISo).  Yet  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  gave  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

65  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  ai^e  carefully  examined  by 
St,  Marc  (Abregc,  torn.  i.  p.  390. ..408),  who  has  well  studied  the  Code.\  Ca- 
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CHAP,  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and  islands 
■  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate.  .  But, 
in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed, 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his 
ecclesiastical  ally.  The  execution  of  his  ov/n  and  his  fa- 
ther's promises  was  respect! uUy  eluded;  the  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
empire;  and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna,*^  as  well  as 
Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands 
of  the  popes :  they  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  a 
dangerous  and  domestic  rival :^^  the  nobles  and  people  dis- 
dained the  yoke  of  a  priest;  and,  in  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an  ancient  claim, 
which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  and  re- 
alized. 
Forgery  of      Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning ;  and  the 

the  dona-  i  i     •  t->      -       •  "  i     ^    • 

tionof  Strong,  though  ignorant,  Barbarian,  was  oiten  entangled  in 
Constan-  the  net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were 
an  arsenal  and  manufacture,  Avhich,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false 
or  genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  they  tended  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the 
notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation 
of  Constanline,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  monaixhv  of  the  popes.  This  niemorable  dona- 
tion was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian 
the  first,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberality, 

rolinus.  I  believe,  with  him,  thai  they  were  only  verbal.  The  most  ancient 
act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant,  is  that  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Piovis  (Sigonius,  de  Regno  Italic,  1.  iv.  0[)era,  torn.  ii.  p.  267. ..270.  Its  au- 
tlienticicy,  or  at  least  ii.s  integrity,  are  much  cjuestioned  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No. 
7,  8;c.  Muratori,  Annaii,  tnm.  vi.  p.  432,  &,c.  Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p. 
S.3,  34)  ;  but  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing 
of  what  was  not  their  ov.-n. 

66  Charlemagne  solicited  andt.b'ained  froin  the  proprietor,  Hadrian  I.  the 
mosaics  of  the  jjalace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Ai.\-la-Cliapell« 
(Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  67.  p.  223). 

67  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  nsurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Co- 
dex Carolin.  epist.  51,  52,  53.  p. 200. .205).  Sicirjnis  St.  Andre<c  frairis  ger- 
inani  St.  Petri  hie  himiasiet.  nequaquam  nos  Romani  pontiiices  sic  subjugas- 
sent  (.Vj^nellus,  Liber  Pontiticalis,  in  Scriptores  Rerum  l;al. torn.  ii.  pars  i. 
1^.  107). 
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and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine.'^*  Accord-  CHAP, 
ing  to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  ^LIX. 
healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  v^aters  of  baptism, 
bv  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman  bishop  ;  and  never  was  physi- 
cian more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte 
withdrew  from  the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declar- 
ed his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East;  and 
resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West.^"  This  fiction 
was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek 
princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the 
revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance. 
The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude;  and 
the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than 
the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer 
depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people  ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the 
purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Csesars.  So  deep  was  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most  absurd 
of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in  Greece  and 
in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  ca- 
non law.^"  The  emperors,  and  the  Romans,  were  incapable 
of  discerning  a  forgery,  that  subverted  their  rights  and  fi-ee- 
dorn  ;  and  the  only  opposition  proceeded  from  a  Sabine 
monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine.^'      In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty,  this  fictitious 

68  PiisBimo  Ccnstantino  magno,  per  ejus  largUatem  S.  R.  Ecclesia  elevata 
et  exaUata  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperise  partibus  largiri  dignanisest  .  .  . 
(^lia  ecce  nevus Constamsnus  his  tcraporibvis,  &c.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  49.  in 
torn.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  195).  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  324,  No.  16.)  ascribes  theni 
to  an  in\posior  of  the  eighth  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore  : 
hishiiiiible  title  of  Peccator  vj-Af,  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator  ; 
his  merchandise  was  indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for 
much  wealth  and  power. 

69  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gr?ec.  torn,  vi  p.  4.. .7.)  has  enumerated  the  several 
editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla 
recites 'and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the  spurious  Acts  of  St. 
Silvester  or  from  Gra.ian's  Decree,  to  vvhich,  according  to  him  and  others, 
it  has  been  surreptitiou-ly  tacked. 

70  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed?)  by  pope  Leo  IX. 
cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  &c.  Muratori  jilaces  (  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p. 
23,  24.)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Othos,  tic.  de  Dona- 
tione  Constantini.  See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alexander,  seculum  iv.  diss. 
25.  p.  335. ..350. 

71  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy, (A.  D.  1105),  which  arose  from 
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CHAP,    deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of  L&rentlus  Valla,  thd 
y.  AX.    p^j^  ^c  ^^  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriot.^^     His  con- 
temporaries of  the  fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his 
sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible 
progress  of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age,  the 
fable  was  rejected  bv  the  contempt  of  historians'^^  and  poets,'''* 
and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ro- 
man church.^*  The  popes  themselves  have  indulged  a  smile 
at  the  credulity  of  die  vulgar;"^  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title 
still  sanctifies  their  reign  ;  and,  by  the  same  fortune  which 
has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been  under- 
mined. 
Restora-         "NMiile  the  popes  estal^lished  in   Italy  their  freedom  and 
!'""*'    .      dominion,  the  ima^L's,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 

images  m  '  "      '  ' 

the  East  restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.''^  Lender  the  reign  of  Con- 
by  the  em- 
press icne,  ^  p/jyjtc  law-suit,  in  the  Chronicon  Farsense  (Script.  Rerurn  Italicarum,  torn, 
ji.  pars  ii.  p.  63r,  &c.),  a  copioxis  extract  from  the  archives  of  that  Benedic- 
tine abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners  (Le  Blanc 
and  Mabillion),  and  would  have  enriched  the  first  volume  cf  the  Histcria  Mo- 
nesiica  lalia  of  Q^iirini.  But  they  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptores 
R.  I.  tom.  ii.  pars.  ii.  p.  269.)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  airhority  and  the  whispers  of  ambi- 
tion (Q^iirini,  Comment,  pars  ii.  p.  123.. .136). 

72  1  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiali  Eccle- 
siasticf.,  p.  734. ..780),  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the 
author,  A.  D.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a 
most  vehenient  party  pamphlet :  Valla  justifies  and  anin-.ates  the  revolt  of  the 
Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal 
tyrant.  Such  a  critic  might  expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy ;  yet  he  made 
his  peace,  and  is  buried  in  the  Lateran  (Bayle,  Uictionaire  Critique,  Valla  ; 
Vossius,  de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  580). 

73  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  tliat  long  and  valuable  di- 
gression, which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  p>ibL.shed 
from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  name 
of  Friburgo,  1775  (Istoriad'Italia,  tom.  i.  p.  385.. .395). 

74  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  were 
lost  Upon  earth  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80). 

Di  vari  fiore  ad  un  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte 
Qi-iesto  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  buou  Silvestro  fece. 
Yet  this  incomi)arable  poeiti  has  been  approved  bv  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

75  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  324,  No.  117.. .123.  A.'  D  1191,  No.  51,  &c.  The 
cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  Constantine,'and;r/J«et/by 
Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangly  enough,  as  a  forgery  of 
the  Greeks. 

76  Baronius  n'en  dit  gueres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t'il  trop  dit,  et  I'on  vouloit 
sans  ivioi  ('Cardinal  du  Perron  J.  qui  I'empechai,  censurcr  cette  partie  de  son 
histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pajie,  et  il  ne  me  rcpondit  autre  chose 
"  che  volefe  ?  i  Canonici  la  lengono,"  il  le  disoit  en  riant  (Perroniana,  p.  77). 

77  Tht  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  coUec'.ed, 
fur  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius  and  Pagi  (A.  D.  780..  840),  Natalis  Ale.van- 
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stantine  the  fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  CHAP, 
had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of  ^ 
superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to  &c. 
devotion;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females, 
obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of 
man.  Leo  the  fourth  maintained  with  less  rigour  the  reli- 
gion of  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and 
ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the 
heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their  an- 
cestors. During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments 
were  inflamed  by  clanger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could 
only  labour  to  protect  and  promote  some  favourite  monks 
whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  me- 
tropolitan thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned 
in  her  ov/n  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously 
undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of 
her  future  persecution,  Avas  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  ima- 
ges were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration;  a  thousand  le- 
gends were  invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By 
the  opportunities  of  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats 
were  judiciously  filled;  the  most  eager  competitors  for 
earthly  or  celestial  favour,  anticipated  and  flattered  the 
judgment  of  their  sovereign;  and  the  promotion  of  her  se- 
cretary Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  command  of  the  Oriental  church.  But  the  de- 
crees of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  simi- 
lar assembly  ;^^  the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened,  were 
bold  in  possession,  and  averse  to  debate  ;  and  the  feeble 
voice  of  the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable 
clamour  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.    The 

der  (Hist.  N.  T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversus  Hsereticos,  p.  118. ..178), 
and  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  toiYi.  vi.  p.  136t..154)  ;  for  the  Protestants,  by 
Spanheim  (Hist.  Ima2;.p.  305...639),  Basnage  (Hist.de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i. p.  556 
...572.  torn.  ii.  p.  1362.. .1385),  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii. 
cti.v).  The  protestants,  except  Mobheinn,  are  soured  with  controversy  ;  but 
the  Catholics  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the 
monks;  and  even  le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire),  a  gentleman  and  a  scho- 
lar,     infecred  by  the  odious  contagion. 

78  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice  with 
a  number  of  relative  ])ieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Councils,  p.  645... 1600. 
A  faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  provoke,  in  difterent  rea- 
ders, a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

VOL.  VI.  B  B 
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CHAP,   delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffect- 
ed  troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox 
Vllthee-  synod,  removed   these   obstacles;  and  the   episcopal   con- 
neral  science  was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of 

lid  of  Nice  ^^'^^  prince.     No  more  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for 
A.  D.  ?8r,  the  consummation  of  this  important  work:  the  Iconoclasts 
Oct,  23.      appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or  penitents;  the 
scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  pope  Adrian  and  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,^^  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  presi- 
dent Tarasius,  and  ratified  by  the   acclamations  and  sub- 
scriptions of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.    They  unani- 
mously pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable 
to  scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the 
church:  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative 
or  direct;  whether  the  Godhead,  and  the   figure,  of  Christ 
be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.    Of  this  second 
Nicene  council,  the  acts  are  still  extant;  a  curious  monu- 
ment of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly, 
I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on  the  com- 
parative merit  of  image-worship  and  morality.   A  monk  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornication,  on  condition 
of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in 
his  cell.     His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
"  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring 'Christ  and  his  Mother 
"  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you,"  replied 
the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel,  and  visit  every  prosti- 
"  tute,  in  the  city ."8° 
Final  esta-       For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  of 
of  images   the  Roman  church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  the  two 
by  the  em-  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of  Nice,  are  both 
Theodora,  Stained  with  the  blood  of  their 'sons.    The  second  of  these 
^2.  assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously   executed  by  the 

79  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any- 
special  commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond 
monks  were  persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent  the  Oriental  ]3atriarchs. 
This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theodore  Studhes  (epist.  i.  38.  in  Sir- 
iiiond.  Opp.  tom.  v.  p.  1319),  one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

80  ^v/Ajfpepn  d'e  <rof  ^aj  xttrctXiTrsit  ev  rrt  'xtMi  rxvrri  Troftiiov  eig  o 
f*.t)  eicrsX6>ii^  ti  tvct  apvyic"/)  to  -TrpotrKweiv  Tev  x-v^iov  7if*.uv  kxi  6iov  IrjTHf 
Xfi^oi  f^erx  TSJ4  tS'icti  uvra  f*.i]rpo<;  ev  ety.ovi.  These  visits  could  not  be 
innocent,  since  the  Aciif*.6))i  ^re^ jje^ss;  (the  dxmon  of  fornication)  t7roXti*tt 
i't  ett/Tot  .  ,  .  £»  tcioe.  av  «$  nriKitro  ccvru  rd)«3^o5,  &c.  Actio  iv.p.  801. 
Actiov.  p.  1031. 
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despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the  to-    CHAP, 
leration  which    at  first    she   had    granted   to  her   friends.    ^^^I^- 
During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years,  the  contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and 
various  success,  between  the  worshippers  and  the  breakers 
of  the  images;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with  minute 
dihgence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events.   Nicephorus  al- 
lowed a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice  ;  and  the  only 
virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of 
his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.    Superstition  and  weak- 
ness formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  first,  but  the  saints 
and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary  on  the 
throne.    In  the  purple,  Leo  the  fifth  asserted  the  name  and 
religion  of  an  Armenian;  and  the  idols,  with  their  seditious 
adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile.     Their  ap- 
plause would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious  ty- 
rant, but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second  Michael, 
was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  heresies:  he 
attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into 
the  opposite  scale.     His  moderation  was  guarded  by  timi- 
dity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity, 
was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.    The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them;  and  the  em- 
perors, who   stemmed  the  torrent,  Avere   exasperated  and 
punished  by  the  public  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophi- 
lus, the  final  victory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  se- 
cond female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guar- 
dian of  the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive. 
The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  iame  and  the 
soul  of  her  deceased  husband:  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast 
patriarch  was   commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a 
whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes:  the  bishops  trembled,  the 
monks  shouted,  and  the  festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the 
annual  memory  of  the   triumph  of  the   Images.     A  single 
question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any 
proper  and  inherent  sanctity;  It  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;*'  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strong- 

81  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Ale:i  ius  of  Anna  Comnena 
(I  V.  p.  129.)  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles  p.  371,  3r2). 
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CHAP     est  recommendation  of  absurdit\%  I  am  surprised  that  it  was 
■^^-^      not  more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West, 
pope  Adrian  the  first  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees 
of  the  Nicene  assembl}-,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Ca- 
tholics as  the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome 
and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the 
Reluctance  race  of  superstition.     The  churches  of  France,  Germany, 
^^'■^^         England,  and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 

Franks  o  '  i         ' 

and  of        adoration  and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admit- 

Charle-       ^^^  -^^^q  their  temples,  not  as  obiects  of  worship,  but  as  live- 

magne,  '       ;  .-^  .  ' 

A.  D.  794, ly  and  useful  mem.orials  of  faith  and  history.     An  angry 

book  of  controversy  was  composed  and  publisht.  d  in  the 
name  of  Charlemagne;*^  under  his  authority  a  synod  of 
three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort:*^  they 
blamed  the  fur)-  of  the  Iconoclasts,  bui  they  pronoimced  a 
more  severe  censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long 
despised  bv  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.*'*  Among  them  the 
worship  of  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible 
progress ;  but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation 
and  delav,  bv  the  gross  idolatiy  of  the  ages  which  precede 
the  reformation,  and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  which  arc  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition. 
Final  se-  j^  ^^--ig  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 

naratiou  of     .  "  .  - 

the  popes    pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of 

from  he     Rome  and  Italv,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less 

Easvern  /-  ^  n 

ciupiie,       orthodox  Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  chuse  be- 

82  The  I^lhriCarolini  (Spanheun,p.  44j...529),  composed  in  the  palace  or 
winter-quarters  of  Cliailemagne,  at  Worms,  A.  D.  790  ;  and  sent  by  Enge- 
bert  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  who  answered  them  by  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola 
(Concil.  torn  viii,  p.  1553).  The  Carrlines propose  120  objections  against  the 
Nicene  synod,  and  such  words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric. ...de- 
jnentiaiii  priscx  Gentilitatis  obsoleium  errorem  .  .  .  argumenta  insanissimaet 
absurdissinia  .  .  .  derisione  dignas  nxnias,  &.c.  8cc. 

83  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical; 
and  the  threehuudredtiiembers  (Nar.  Alexander,  sec.  viii  p.  5j),whosat  and 
voted  at  Frankfort  must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and 
even  the  principal  laymen. 

84  Qiii  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omninwilis 
servitiuni  et  adoraiionem  ima;;;inum  renuentes  contempserunt,  aique  consen- 
tientescoademnaverunt  (Concil.  ton>.  i.-c.  p.  101.  Canon  ii.  Franckfurd).  A 
polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not  pity  the  eiforts  of  Earo- 
niu5,  Pagi,  Alexander  Maimbourg,  £cc.  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 
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tween  the  rival  nations:  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  CHAP, 
their  choice;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their  ^LIX. 
friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  ^  j^ 
Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes.  The  diiference  of  language  774...800. 
and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals; 
and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  op- 
position of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had 
tasted  of  freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty:  their  sub- 
mission would  have  exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jea- 
lous tyrant;  and  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the 
impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
The  Greek  emperors  had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had 
not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates  ^*  and  the  lUyrian  dio- 
cese,*' which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter;  and  pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless  they  speedily  abjure 
this  practical  heresy. ^^  The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox,  but 
their  religion  might  be  tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning 
monarch;  the  Franks  were  now  contumacious;  but  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  discern  their  approaching  conversion  from 
the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images.  The  name  of  Charle- 
magne was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes; 
but  the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a 
statesman,  to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In 
his  four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced 
the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship  and  piety;  knelt 
before  the  tomb,  and  consequently  before  the  image,  of  the 

85  Theophanes  (p.  343.)  specifiesthoseof  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which  yield- 
ed an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (perhaps  70001.  sterling). 
Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of  the  Roman  church 
in  Greece,  Judsa,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which 
were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legat.  ad  Nicephorum, 
in  Script.  Rerum  Italicaruin,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481). 

86  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  lUyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  145):  by  the  confession  of 
the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detached  from  Rome  the 
metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patrtc  (Luc. 
Holsten,Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  22);  and  his  sjiiritual  conquests  extended  to  Na- 
ples and  Amalphi  (Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  oir...5'^4 
Pagi,  A.  D.730,  No.  11). 

87  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  uno  capiMilo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  duobus, 
in  eodem  (was  it  the  same  ?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  diocesi  S.  ?>..  E.  seu 
dc  patrimoniis  iterum  increpantes  commonenius,  ut  si  ea  restituere  noluerit 
hereticum  eum  pro hujusmodi  errore persevantiadecernemus  (Epist,  Hadrian. 
Papx  ad  Carolum  Magnum,  in  Concil.  tom.  viii.  p.  1598);  to  which  he  adds 
a  rSason,  most  directly  opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation 
•f  souls  and  rule  of  faith  lo  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 
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CHAP,    apostle;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and 
*■    processions  oithe  Roman  liturg}'.   Would  prudence  or  gra- 
titude allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor?  Had 
they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate?  Had  they 
power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Rome?  The  title  of  pa- 
trician was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  j 
and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western  empire  that  they 
could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment.  By 
this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks  J  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town, 
the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored:  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians would  be  united  under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  ancient 
metropolis;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West  would  receive 
their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.    The  Roman 
church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  advocate ; 
and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop 
might  exercise,  with  honour  and  safety,  the  government  of 
the  city.^* 
Coronation      Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome,  the  competition  for 
niag-ne  as    ^  Wealthy  bishopric  had  often  been  productive  of  tumult 
empeior  of  and  bloodshed.  The  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times 
of  the         were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the  chair 

West,         of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leading  ecclesias- 
A  D    800  J         I  J        ^  u  ^ 

Dec. 25.  'tics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign  of 
Adrian  the  first  ^'  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeed- 
ing ages;  ^°  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the 
ruin  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne, 
were  the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne 

88  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the 
church  (advocatus  et  defensiir  S.  R.  E.  See  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p. 
97).  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Moshiem  (Institut.  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  p.  264,  265),  tliey  held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honourable 
species  of  fief  or  benefice. ..premuntur  nocte  caliginosa ! 

89  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight 
verses,  of  which  Cliarlemagne  declares  himself  the  author  (Concil.  tom.  viii. 
p.  520). 

Post  pa*rem  lacrym.ans  Carolus  hxc  carmina  scripsi. 

Tu  milii  dulcis  amor,  te  modi  plango  pater  .  .  . 

Nomina  jur.go  simiil  titulis,  clarissinie,  nostra 

Adrianus,  CaroU;s,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 
The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alculn ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tri- 
bute, can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

90  Every  new  pope  is  admonished..."  Sancte  Pater,  non  Videbis  annos  Pe- 
"  tri,"  twenty -five  years.  On  the  whole  scries  the  average  is  about  eight  \ear» 
...a  short  hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 
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of  his  successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  vir-  CHAP, 
tues  of  a  great  pi'ince.  His  memory  was  revered;  but  in  the  -^L^^- 
next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  third,  was 
preferred  to  the  nephew  and  favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he 
had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  ac- 
quiescence or  repentance  disguised,  above  four  years,  the 
blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  procession, 
when  a  furious  band  of  conspiratoi"s  dispersed  the  unarmed 
multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows  and  Avounds  the  sacred 
person  of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liber- 
ty was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and  re- 
morse. Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground ;  on  his  revival 
from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered 
his  speech  and  sight;  and  this  natural  event  was  improved 
to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the 
assassins.^^  From  his  prison,  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne 
sympathised  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderborn  in 
Westphalia,  accepted  or  solicited  a  visit  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts 
and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his 
innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the  per- 
sonal discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In  his  fourth  and  last 
pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honours 
of  king  and  patrician:  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself 
by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge:  his  enemies 
were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his  life 
was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile. 
On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and 
to  gratif}^  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple 
dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.^*  After  the 

91  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  197,  198.)  is  supported 
by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists  ;  but  Eginhard,  and  other  writers  of 
the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  "  Unus  ei  occulus  paullulumest 
"  Ijesus,"  says  John  the  dejtcon  of  Naples  (Vit.  Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptores 
Muratori,  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  312).  Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of 
Orleans,  observes  with  prudence  (1.  iii.  carm.  3), 

Redditasunt?  mirumest:  mirum  est  auferre  nequisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  hinc  mirer  aut  inde  magis. 

92  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appearedatRomc.long^ 
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CHAP,    celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a 
XLlx.    pj-ecious  crown  on  his  hcad,^^  and  the  dome  resounded  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to 
"  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the    J 
''  "  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans!"  The  head  and     * 

body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction: 
after  the  example  of  the  Csesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored    J 
by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation  oath  represents  a  prom.ise  to     I 
maintain  the  faith  and  privileges  of  the  church;  and  the  first    | 
fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apos- 
tle. In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have 
disappointed  by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.     But 
the  preparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have  disclosed  the 
secret;  and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  know- 
ledge and  expectation:  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Impe- 
rial title  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate 
had  pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his 
merit  and  services. ^^ 
■Reign  and       The  appellation  of  gj'cat  has  been  often  bestowed  and 
character    sometimes  deserved,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince 

ofCharle-    _  '_  _       _  . 

magne,       in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with 
"68   814  ^^^^  name.  That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint^  is  insert- 
ed in  the  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicitv, 
is  crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers 
of  an  enlightened  age.^^  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced 

timica  et  chlamyde  amictus,  et  calceanienlis  quoque  Romano  more  forinatis. 
Eginhard  (c.  xxiii.  p.  109...11o.)  describeb,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of 
his  dre^.s,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that  when  Charles  the  Bald  rerurned  to 
France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate  (Gaillard, 
Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  iv.  p.  109). 

93  See  Anastasius  (p.  199.)  and  Eg'nhard  (c.  xxviii.  p.  124...128).  The 
unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  399),  the  oath  by  Sigonius  (from  the 
Ordo  Romanus),  and  the  pope's  adoration  more  antiquorum  principum,  by 
the  Annates  Bertiniani  (Script.  Murator.  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p. 505). 

94  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoradon  of  the  empire,  is  related 
and  discussed  by  Na'alis  Alexander  (secul.  ix.  dissert,  i.  p.  390. ..397),  Pagi 
(toin.  iii.  p.  418),  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.p.  339. ,.352),  Sigonius 
(de  Regno  llalise,  1.  iv.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  247. ..251),  Spanheim  (de  iicta  Trans- 
lationc  Imperii),  Giannone  (tom.  i.  p.  395.. .405),  St.  Marc  (  AbregeChrono- 
logique,  tom.  i.  p.  438. ..450),  Gaillard  (Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  386 
...446)    Almost  all  these  mt)derns  have  some  religious  ornational  bias. 

95  By  Mably  (Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France),  Voltaire  (Histoire 
Generale),  Robertson  (History  of  Charles  V.)  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  18).  In  the  year  1718,  M.  Gaillard  published  his  Histoire  de 
Charlemagne  (in  4  vols,  in  12mo.)  which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used. 
The  au;hor  is  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity  ;  and  his  work  is  laboured  with 
Bidustry  and  elegance.  But  Ihave  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments 
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by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he  CHAP, 
emerged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  obj  ect  is  likewise 
enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison;  and  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the 
sun-ounding  desai^t.  Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may 
discern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the 
restorer  of  the  Western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chas- 
tity is  not  the  most  conspicuous:^^  but  the  public  happiness 
could  not  be  materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concu- 
bines, the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on 
the  chuixh,  and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of 
his  daughtcrs,®'^  whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving 
with  too  fond  a  passion.  I  shall  be  scarcel}'  permitted  to 
accuse  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror;  but  in  a  day  of  equal 
retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovin- 
gian princes  of  Aquit^in,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would 
have  something  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons ^^ 
Vv^as  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest;  his  laws  were  not 
less  sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his 
motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  im- 
puted to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his 
incessant  activity  of  mind  and  body;  and  his  subjects  and 
enemies  were  not  less  astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at 
the  moment  when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  ex- 
tremity of  the  em.pire;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer 
nor  winter,  v/ere  a  season  of  repose:  and  our  fancy  cannot 

of  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Kistorians 
of  France. 

96  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  shews  him  in  purgatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  is  perpetually 
gnawing  the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  emblem  of  his 
virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect  (See  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  317. .360). 

97  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  wiih  Iniina,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is, 
in  m.y  opinion, sufficiently  refufed  by  the  probrmn  and  iuspiciox\\-x'i  suilied  these 
fair  dains.ls,  without  excepting  his  ov.'n  wife  (c.  xix.  p.  98. ..100.  cum  Notis 
Schni'mcke).  The  husband  must  have  been  too  strong  for  the  historian. 

98  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  following  crhnes:  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism.  2The  false 
pretence  of  baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The  murder  of  a  priest  or 
bishop.  5.  Human  sacrifices.  6.  Eating  irieat  in  Lent.  But  every  cringe  might 
be  expia'ed  by  baptism  or  penance  (Gaillard,  tom.ii.  p.  2-11..  247.)  and  the 
Christian  Saxons  became  the  friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corpus 
Hist.  Germanicae,  p.  133). 

voi.  VI.  C  c 
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CHAP  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geographv 
of  his  expeditions.  But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather 
th:in  a  personal  virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent 
in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures;  and  the 
joLirnies  of  Charlemagne  were  distinguished  onlv  by  a  more 
numei-ous  train  and  a  more  important  purpose.  His  military 
renown  must  be  tiled  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his 
enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  widi  the 
arms  of  Philip,  but  the  tzvo  heroes  who  preceded  Charle- 
magne, bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples,  and 
the  compraiions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran 
and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate 
nations,  who  were  incapable  of  confederating  for  their  com- 
mon safety:  nor  did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist 
in  numbers,  in  discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war 
has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace;  but  his 
campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle,  of  sin- 
gular difficulty  and  success ;  and  he  might  behold,  widi  envv, 
the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish 
expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the  Pyrengean 
mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irretriev- 
able and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse,  with  their 
last  l)reath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general.^^ 
I  touch  with  reverence  the  lav/s  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly 
applauded  by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a 
system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  (econo- 
my of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the  sale 
of  his  eggs.  He  v/ished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Franks:  and  his  attenipts,  however  fteble  and 
imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise:  the  inveterate  evils  of 
the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government  ;^'^°  : 
but  in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general 
views  and  ths  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  vx'ho  survives 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability 
of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man:  he 

99  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain.... cum 
pUiribus  aliis.  See  the  trnrli  in  Eginhard  (c.  9.  p.  51. ..56.)  and  the  fable  in  an 
ingenidus  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard  (lom.  iii.  p.  474).  The  Spaniards  are 
too  proud  of  a  victory  \\  lilcli  history  ascribes  to  the  Gascons,  and  roiiiance  to 
the  Saracens. 

100  Yet  Schmidt, from  the  best  aiiihorifies,  represents  the  interior  di.sordtis 
and  oppression  cf  his  reign  (Hist,  dcs  Alleiiiands,  toiu.  ii.  p.  45..  .19). 
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Imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  CHAP, 
among  his  sons;  and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole  ' 
constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and  know- 
ledge of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  entrust  that  aspiring 
order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil  jurisdiction;  and 
his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the 
bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the  imprudence  of 
his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the  im]iosition  of  tithes,  be- 
cause the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  default 
of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scarcity.^°^  The 
literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by  the  founda- 
tion of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which 
were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connection 
with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court 
to  educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies 
were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin, 
and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge from  conversation,  rather  than  froin  books  ;  and,  in 
his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  the  practice 
of  writing,  which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy. '°^ 
The  grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the 
times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition; 
but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend 
to  its  improvement,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning  re- 
flects the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character 
of  Charlemagne. '°^  The  dignity  of  his  person,'°4  the  length 

101  Omnishomoex  sua  proprietate  legltimam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam  covi- 
fcrat.  Experimento  enim  didicimus,  iu  anno,  quo  ilia  valida  faines  irrepsit, 
ebuUire  vacuas  annonasa  dKnionibus  devoiaras,et  voces  exprobationisauditas. 
Such  is  the  decree  and  asserion  of  the  great  Council  of  Frankfort  (canon 
XXV.  torn.  ix.  p.  105).  Both  Selden  (Hist,  of  Tithes,  Works,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
p.  1146.)  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12.)  represent  Char- 
lemagne as  the  first  legal  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations  have  country  gen- 
tlemen to  his  memory ! 

102  Eginhard  (c.25.  p.  119),  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  .  sed 
parum  prospere  successit  labor  prxposterus  et  sero  inchoatus.  The  moderns 
have  perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and  the  title  of  M.  Gail- 
lavd's  Dissertation  (torn.  iii.  p.  247. ..260),  betrays  his  ];artiality. 

103  See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138. ..176.  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121... 
129. 

104  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  372.)  fixes  the  true  s'^ature  of  Charlemagne 
(see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freherad  Calcem  Eginhart.  p,  220,  &c  )  at 
five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth  English 
measure.  Tlie  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  fept,and  the  giant  was 
endowed  with  matchless  strength  and  appetite ;  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good 
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CHAP,  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his 
•^^^  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguish 
him  from  the  royal  crowd  ;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  sera 
from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 
Extent  of  That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title  ;  '°*  and  some 
iirprancr  °^  ^^^  fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or 
conquest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  Fi-ance, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary. '°^  I.  The  Roman 
pi'ovince  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and 
monarchy  of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingi- 
an line,  its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of 
the  Britons  and  the  revolt  of  Aquita'm.  Charlemagne  pur- 
sued, and  confined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so 
different  from  the  French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition 
of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  After  a  long  and  evasive 
contest,  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punish- 
ed by  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their 
lives.  Flarsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treat- 
ment of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied 
the  mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a  recent  discovery ^'^'^  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawful 
heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch, 
from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house.  i 
Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  dutchy  of  Gas-  \ 
cogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  :  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  bc- 

sword  yoveuse^he  cut  asunder  an  horseman  and  his  horse  ;  at  a  single  repast 
he  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  Sec. 

105  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  d' Anville  (Etats  for- 
mes en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  I'Eiiipire  Romain  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771, 

in  4to),  whose  map  includes  the  em.pire  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  different  parts  J 
are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliaruin)  for  France,  Beretti  (Disserta-  M 
tio  Chorogcaphica)  for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For™ 
the  middle  gei  graphy  of  Germany,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute.  H 

106  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests  (Vit.  Carol,  c  5..  .14),^ 
E-^inhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words  (c.  15),  the  countries  subject  to  his 
empire.    Struvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118. ..149),  has  inserted  in  his 
Notes  the  te.xts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

107  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon(  A.D.845)by  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent 
links  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  equally  hrm  ;  yet  the  whole  is  ap- 
proved and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard  (tom.  ii.  p.  60. ..81.  203.. .206),  who  af-i 
firms,  that  the  family  of  Montesquieu  (not  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu)  | 
is  descended  in  the  female  line,  from  Clotaire  and  Clovis... an  innocent  pre-' 
tension ! 
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ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  after  surviving  their  CHAP. 
Carlovingian  tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injus-  ^I^^^- 
tice,  or  the  favours,  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  re-union  of 
Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to  its  present  bovindaries, 
with  the  additions  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  far  as 
the  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  Spain. 
France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Charlemagne  ;  but 
they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibralter  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their  civil  divisions, 
an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the 
diet  of  Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition, 
restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  imparti- 
ally crushed  the  resistance  of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded 
the  obedience  and  service  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  ab- 
sence he  instituted  the  Spanish  march^^°^  vmich  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  the 
residence  of  the  French  governor :  he  possessed  the  coun- 
ties oi  Rous'illon  and  Catalonia;  and  the  infant  kingdoms  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  III.  Italy. 
As  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reign- 
ed over  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,^°^  a  tract  of  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  dutchy 
of  Beneventwn^  a  Lombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greeks,  over  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  But 
Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  the 
slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed  the  independent  title  of 
prince  ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Carlovingian  mo- 
narchy. His  defence  was  firm,  his  submission  was  not  in- 
gloi-ious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  v/ith  an  easy  tri- 
bute, the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement, on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful 
flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  added  the  appellation  of  fa- 
ther, but  he  asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Be- 
neventum  insensibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke.  ^^^ 
IV.  Charlemagne  v/as  the  first  who  united  Germany  un-  Germany. 

108  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from  Charles 
the  Simple  about  the  year  900  ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Rousillon  has  been 
recoveredin  1642by  the  kings  of  France,  (Longuerne,  Description  delaFrance, 
torn.  i.  p.  220. ..222).  Yet  the  Rousillon  contains  188,900 subjects,  and  annual- 
ly ])ays2,C00,000  livres  (Necker  Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  278, 
279)  ;  more  people  perhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  tlian  the  march  of 
Charlemagne. 

109  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUcmands,  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  &c. 

110  See  Giannone,  torn.  i.  p.  374,  o75.  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori. 
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CHAP,  der  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Oriental  France  is  pre* 
^^^^-  served  in  the  circle  oi  Franconia;  and  the  people  of  Hesse 
and  Thur/ngia  were  recently  incorporated  with  the  victors, 
by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  government.  The  Ale- 
inanni^  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful  vas- 
sals and  confederates  of  the  Franks  ;  and  their  country  was 
inscribed  within  the  modern  limits  of  Alsace ^Swabia^  and 
Switzerland.  The  Bavarians^  v/ith  a  similar  indulgence  of 
their  laws  and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a  master :  the 
repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their 
hereditary  dukes  ;  and  their  power  v/as  shared  among  the 
counts,  Avho  judged  and  guarded  that  important  frontier. 
But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  and  beyond  the 
Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war 
of  thirtv-three  vears  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  j'oke 
of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their  votaries 
were  extirpated  :  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of 
Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen, 
Verden,  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define,  on  either 
side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony  ;  these 
episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  sa- 
vage land  ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents. 
Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi^or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  man- 
ners and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modern  do- 
minions of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  tran- 
sient marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  historian 
to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula.  The 
conquest  or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  re- 
cent age  ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic 
body  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
Hungary.  V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the 
same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations. 
Their  rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their 
districts  and  villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort 
of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country  by 
land  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along 
the  plain  of  the  Danube.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight 
years,  the  loss  of  some  French  generals  was  avenged  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  most  noble  Huns  :  the  relics  of  the  na- 
tion submitted  :  the  royal  residence  of  the  chagan  was  left 
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tlesolate  and  unknown ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  CHAP, 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  ^^I^- 
decorated  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul."^  After  the  re- 
duction of  Pannonia,the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  boun- 
ded only  by  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and 
the  Save :  the  provinces  of  Istria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia, 
were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession  ;  and  it  was  an 
effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the  maritime  cities 
under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks.  But 
these  distant  possessions  added  more  to  the  reputation  than 
to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk  anv  ec- 
clesiastical foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barbarians  from  their 
vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals  of  com- 
munication between  the  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Meuse, 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempted. "^  Their 
execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire  ;  and  more  cost 
and  labour  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a  cathe- 
dral. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it  His  neigh- 
will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between  gj^'^g^iies^ 
east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula;  between 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  dutchy  of  Beneventum  to  the 
river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Charle- 
magne was  magnified  by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin; 
and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  king- 
dom of  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  was  confined  to  the  narrow 
range  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  These  petty  sovereigns 
revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled 

111  Qviot  prxlia  in  eo  ges'ia !  quantum  sanguinis  eiTusiim  sit !  Testamur  va- 
cua oiTini  habitatinne  Pannonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani  fuit  ira  de;ertus, 
ut  ne  vestigium  quidem  humana;  iiabitationis  a])pareat.  Tola  in  hoc  hello  Kun- 
nonim  nobilitas  periit,  tota  gloria  decidit,  omnis  pecunia  et  congest!  ex  longo 
tempore  thesauri  direpti  sunt. 

112  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for  the 
service  of  the  Pannonian  war  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne;  tom.  ii.  p.  312 
...315).  The  canal,  which  would  l-.ave  been  only  two  leagues  in  length,  and  of 
which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by  excessive 
rains,  military  avocations,  and  superstitious  fears  (SchKpflin,  Hist,  de  I'Aca- 
demie  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p.  256.  Molimina  liuviorum,  Sec.  jungen- 
dorum,  p.  59.. .02. 
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CHAP,  him  their  common  parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of 
the  West."^  He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with 
the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,"'*  whose  dominion  stretched 
from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a 
tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre. It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship 
of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other's 
person,  and  language,  and  religion :  but  their  public  corres- 
pondence was  founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation 
left  no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne, 
and  the  deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of 
the  inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in 
the  choice  of  his  enemies,  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised 
that  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the 
riches  of  the  south.  The  three-and-thirty  campaigns  labo- 
riously consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses  of  Germany, 
would  have  sufliced  to  assert  the  amplitude  of  his  title  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the  Saracens 
from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have  en- 
sured an  easy  victory :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the  Sa- 
racens would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and  revenge, 
and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his 
expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to 
save  his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
disarm  the  enemies  of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the 
seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observ- 
ed, that  in  alight  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  ineflcc- 
tual,  unless  it  could  be  universal;  since  the  increasing  circle 
must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostilit\'.^^*  The  sub- 
jugation of  Germany  v.ithdrev/  the  veil  which  had  so  long 
concealed  tiie  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the 
knowledge  of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of 

113  See  Eginhard,  c.  16.  and  Gai'.lard,  torn,  ii  p.  361... 365.  who  mentions, 
T.'ith  a  loose  reference,  the  intercoiiise  of  Charleinagne  and  Egbert,  the  em- 
percr's  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  tine  inodest  answer  of  his  Sa.xon  disciple. 
The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adoriied  o;ir  English  hiscories. 

114  The  correspondence  is  nienticmed  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the 
Orientals  are  ignorant  of  the  ca,liph's  friendship  for  the  Christia?:  dug.. ..a.  polire 
appellation,  which  Harun  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 

113  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361.  .365.  471..  .476.  492.  1  have  borrowed  his 
judicious  remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious  dis- 
tinction of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  the  second  erxcintc  (toni.  ii,  p.  184.  509, 
&c). 
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their  barbarous  natives.    The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters    C^'A'K 
escaped  froiTi  the  Christian  tyrant  to  thL;lr  brethren  of  the    "    '  '  •' 
north;  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  .were  covered  with 
their  piratical  fleets  ;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh 
the  destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than 
seventy  years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  con-  His  succes- 
stitution,  the  tides  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  cor.ftr- " '■^' 
red  on  Charlem.agnc  for  the  term  of  his  life  ;   and  his  sue-   81  i  .837 
cessors,  on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  thron.  ),"  j^  ■*;-''X^_ 
by  a  formal  or  tacit  election.    Bat  the  association  of  his  so'-.  '.  .^  -> ;  - 
Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the  Independent  right  of  mouav  )i    f^..^,lce. 
and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seem.s  or.  this  orcs?iori  vj 
have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent  clain.s  oi  the  clergy. 
The  ro3'al  youth  was  commanded  to  take  ihe  crovv'n  from  A,  D.  813. 
the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  h'.ad,  as 
a  gift  which  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  ^at  on.^^^ 
The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  i 

in  the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and   Lewis  the 
second ;  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  fa- 
ther to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations  ;  and  ihe 
ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty  honour  of 
crowning  and  anointing  these  heredit  try  princes  who  were 
already  invested  with  their  power  and  dominion.  The  pious  Lewis  the 
Lewis  survived  his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  em-    '  !{^^'ta 
pire  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  814. ..840. 
bishops  and  his  children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty 
mass  was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the 
foundations  were  undermined  to  the  centime,  v/hile  the  exter- 
nal surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.     After  a  war,  or  battle, 
which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire 
was   divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had 
violated  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty.     The  kingdoms  of  Lothaire  L 
,    Germany  and  France  were  for  ever  separated  ;  the  provin-  ^^'  P:^ 
ces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  Imperial 

116  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation;  and  Baro- 
nUis  has  honestly  transcribed  it  (A.  D.  813,  No.  13,  he.  See  Gaillard,  torn.  • 
ii.  p.  506,  50",  508),  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  popes.  For  the 
series  of  the  Carlovingians,  see  the  historians  of  France,  Ital) ,  and  Germany  ; 
Pfeftel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Muratori,  and  even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  some- 
times just  and  always  pleasing- 
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CHAP-   dignity  of  Lothaire.    In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lon*aine 
'  '^'"     and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms,  were  be- 

Levvis  II  stowed  on  the  younger  children  ;  and  Lewis  the  second,  his 
A.  D.  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of-Italy,  the  proper 
'  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On  his  death 
without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by 
his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes  most  dexterously  seiz- 
ed the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  can- 
didates, and  of  bestowing  on  the  most  obsequious  or  most 
liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any 
symptoiTiS  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of 
the  baldy  the  stmywierer^  thefot,  and  the  simple^  distinguish- 
ed the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike 
deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral  bran- 
ches, the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles  the  Fat, 

Division  of  the  last  emperor  of  his  family :  his  insanity  authorised  the 

A^ri^RRs'  flesertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  he  was  deposed 
in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels,  by 
whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been  spared.  Ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bi- 
shops, and  the  lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling 
empire ;  and  some  preference  Avas  shewn  to  the  female  or 
illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater  part,  the 
title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and  the  merit  was 
adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  dominions.  Those 
who  could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were 
crowned  emperors  in  the  Va.tican ;  but  their  modesty  was 
more  frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings  of 
Italy :  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be 
deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat 
to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the  first. 

Otho  king        Otho^^^  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony; 

of  Genna-  ^^j  j|-  j^^  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and 

ny  restores  -'  '  -^ 

and  appro-  proselyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished 
Wea^erV^  people  was  exdlted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.    His  fa- 


cmpire, 


117  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favour  the  dutchy 
of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  858.  Riiotgerus,  the  biographer  of  a 
St.  Bruno' (Bibliot.  Bunaviana;  Catalog,  torn.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  679),  gives  a  splen- 
did character  of  his  family.  Atavorum  atavi  usque  ad  hominum  nienioriam 
omnes  nobilissimi;  niillus  in  eorum  stirpe  ignotus,  nulliis  degener  facile  repe- 
ritiir  (apud  Stnivium,  Corp.  Hist.  German,  p.  216).  Yet  Gundling  (in  Hea- 
rlto  Aucupe)  is  not  satisfied  of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 
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ther  Henry  the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the    CHAP, 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.     Its    ^^-^^^■ 
limits ^^^  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  ^^  q  0^2 
and  greatest  of  the  Othos.     A  portion  of  Gaul  to  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  IVIeuse  and  the  Moselle, 
was  assigned  to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language 
it  has  been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.   Be- 
tween the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the   Alps,  the  successors' 
of  Otho  acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  king-  , 
doms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries.     In  the  north,  Christianity 
was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and 
apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,-  the 
marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Slesv/ick  were  fortified  v/ith 
German  colonies  :  and  the  king  of  Denmai-k,  the  dukes  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves  his  tributary 
vassals.     At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  passed  the 
Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and 
for  ever  fixed  the  Imperial  cro\tn  in  the  name  and  nation 
of  Germany.     From  that  memorable  sei^a,  tv/o  maxims  of 
public  jurisprudence  v/ere  introduced  by  force  and  ratified 
by  time.     I.    That  the  prim:e,  who  was  elected  in  the  Ger- 
man diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Rome.     II.   But  that  he  might  not  legally  as- 
sume the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff."^ 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  Transac- 
the  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style;  and  instead  of  saluting  V;^"^,°^  "^^^^ 
his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt  the  and  East- 
more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brothcr.^^°    Perhaps 
in  his  connection  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  hus- 
band: his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of  m^arri- 

IIS  See  the  treatise  of  Conring'ms  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Germanici,  Franco- 
fiirt,  1680,  in  4to)  :  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper  scale  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Carlovingian  empires,  and  discusses  with  moderation  the  rights  of 
Gerir.anv,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbours. 

119  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I.  the 
Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings 
of  Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instance,  are  more  scrupulous  and 
correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have  been  crownetl  at  Rome. 

1-0  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (C.  P.  impewitoribus  super  hoc  indig- 
nantibus  magna  tulit  patientiavicitqueeorum  contumacium....mittendoad  eos 
crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos  apjiellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28.  p. 
128).  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  aceouut  that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some 
reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 


ern  em- 
pires. 
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CHAP,  age  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the  most 
sacred  duties  oi  a  mother.  The  luture^the  duration,  the  pro- 
hable  consequences  oi  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and 
dissonant  empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  but  the 
uivviimoub  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that 
the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Irene,  to  charge 
her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to  the 
strangers  of  the  West.'^^  The  French  ambassadors  were  the 
spectators,  and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Constantinople 
was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient  Rome: 
a  proverb,  "•  That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and  bad 
neighbours,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth ;  but  it  was  danger- 
ous to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might  be  tempted  to  reite- 
rate, in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his  Impe- 
rial coronation.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and  delay, 
the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sala;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to  con- 
found their  vanity  by  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the 
pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace. '^^  The 
Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of  audience: 
in  the  first  tiiey  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid 
personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he  informed  them  that  he 
was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the  horse  of 
the  emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer,  were 
repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the  stew- 
ard, and  the  chamberlain  ;  and  their  impatience  was  gradu- 
ally heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence  chamber  were 
thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  his 
throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious 
chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  aliiimce  was  concluded  between 
the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West  were 
defined  by  the  right  of  ])resent  possession.  But  the  Greeks'^^ 

121  The'iphanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  KctpaXXoi 
(Chr  j.:':^aph.  p.  ,390),  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  Irene  (p.  402), 
whicli  i'.  unknown  to  die  La'ins.  Gailiard  relates  his  transactions  with  the 
Greek  eii'pire  (torn.  ii.  p.  446.. .468). 

122  Gaillard  very  properly  >  bbcrves,  that  this  pagcat\t  was  a  farce  suitable 
to  children  only  ;  but  liat  ii  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  and  for  the 
beneiriN  of  cliiidren    fa  larger  growth. 

1,';^  C'  mpaie,  in  "he  Tginal  tex^s  collected  by  Pagi  (torn.  iii.  A.  D.  812, 
No.  7.  A.  D.  82i  No.  IJ,  &c.)  the  contrast  of  Cha.lemagr.e  and  his  son:  to 
t^ie  former  the  ambaisadorb  of  Miciiacl  (who  were  indeed  disavowed)  more 
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soon  forgot  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered  it  only  CHAP, 
to  hate  the  Barl)arians  by  whom  it  v.as  extorted.  During  the  ^L^^- 
short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully  saluted 
the  august  Charlemagne  with  the  acclamations  of  basileus^ 
and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were 
separated  in  the  pennon  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  let- 
ters were  inscribed,  ''■  To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  himself, 
*'  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards."  When  both 
power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis  the  se- 
cond of  his  hereditary  title,  and,  with  the  barbarous  appel- 
lation of  rex  or  rega^  degraded  him  among  the  crowd  of  Lar 
tin  princes.  His  reply^^'^  is  expressive  of  his  weakness:  he 
proves,  with  some  learning,  that  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek 
word  basileus:  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a 
more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his  an- 
cestors, and  from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours 
of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in 
the  reign  of  the  Othos;  and  their  ambassador  desci'ibes,  in 
lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court. '^*  The 
Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  povert}'  and  ignorance  of  the 
Franks  and  Saxons;  and  in  their  last  decline,  refused  to  pros- 
titute to  the  kings  of  Germany  the  title  of  Ronian  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  Authority 
to  exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Goth-  pgrors  in 
ic  and  Grecian  princes  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  preroga-  *)^^  ^'^c- 
tive  increased  with   the  temporal  estate  and   spiritual  ju- the  popes, 
risdictibn  of  the   Roman  church.     In  the  Christian  aristo-  ''^-  ^■^'^^ 
cracy,  the  principal  members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  se- 
nate to  assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy 
of  the  bishop.    Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parish- 

suo,  id  est  lingua    Grreca    Vaudes  d'xerunt,  imperatorem   eum  et   B6to-;A£«t 
appellan'.es  ;  to  the  latier,  Voc.^:ii  im;)sratori  Ficir.corum.,  &c. 

124  See  the  epiptle,  in  Parai'oomena,  '  f  the  anonyinous  writer  of  Salerno 
(Scripc.  Itahtoni.  li.  pars  ii.  p.  :',H...2j4.  c.  9o...lU7),  whom  Baronius  (A.  D. 
Sn,  No.  51. ..71.)  nubtook  tcr  Erclueiupert,  when  he  transcribed  it  in  his 
Annals. 

125  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperr.torem,  id  est  LeiFtXsx  sua  lingua  sed  ob  in- 
digtiationem  I'ljya,  id  est  legcn  uosir.l  vccabat  (L.ntpraTjd.  in  Legat.  in 
Script .  Ital .  ton ; .  ;1.  para  i .  p .  479).  The  pope  had  exhorted  Nlccphorus,  em- 
peror of  .he  Gretio,  to  .nui-.e  peace  \vi:h  Otho,  the  aagu?*:  etnperor  or  tiie  ko- 
')nans...(]U.x  inscr  p'io  secunduiV!  Grxcr,;  peccalriaet  teuieraria... Imperatorem 
inquiunt  univerjalcvi,  Moinanorum,  Ji^iisUiiii,  magnuvi,  solum,  Nicepho- 
rum  (p.  486). 
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CHAP.  €3,  and  each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal-priest,  or 
presbyter,  a  title  which,  however  common  and  mod»st  in  its 
origin,  has  aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges 
of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dig-nitaries  of  the  church.  This 
ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bi- 
shops of  the  Roman  province,  vvho  v/ere  less  occupied  in  the  j 
suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitrse,  Tusculum,  Prse- 
neste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly  service 
in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours  and 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death  of  the  pope, 
these  bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  college  of  cardinals, ^^^  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or 
rejected  b}^  the  applause  or  clamoiu-  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  the  election  was  imperfect ;  nor  could  the  pontiff  be  le- 
gally consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the  advocate  of  the  church, 
had  graciously  signified  his  approbation  and  consent.  Tbe 
royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and 
freedom  of  the  proceedings;  nor  was  it,  till  after  a  previous 
scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  that  he  ac- 
cepted an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the  donations  which 
had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the 
sentence  of  the  emperor;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  pre- 
sumed to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes  of  a 
guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  first  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate 
and  people,  v/ho  engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  ac- 
ceptable to  his  majesty  ;^^^  his  successors  anticipated  or  pre- 
vented their  choice:  they  bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like 
the  bishoprics  of  Cologiie  or  Bamberg,  on  their  chancellors 
or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  a  Frank 

126  The  ori,s;in  and  progress  of  thp  title  cf  cardinal  may  be  found  in  Tho- 
massin  (Discipline  deTEgiisc,  torn.  i.  p.  116L...1298),  Miiratori  (Anliquitat. 
Italijc  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  vi.  dissert.  Ixi.  p.  15/..  182),  and  M(*.sheini  (Institiit. 
Hist.  Eccles.  p.  345.. .347),  who  accurately  remarks  the  forms  and  changes 
of  the  election.  The  cardinal  Bishops,  so  1-Jghly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus, 
are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college. 

127  Firmiter  juraiVes,  nunquam  se  j)a,pam  electuros  aut  ordinaturos,  prsc- 
tcr  consensumetelectionem  Othonis  et  lilii  sui  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  p.  472). 
This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm  the  decree  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Mu-  1 
ratorj  (A.  D.  964),  atid  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  Marc  (  Abreg^,  '■ 
tom.  ii.  p.  808...816.  torn.  iv.  p.  1167...1185).  Consult  that  historical  critic, 
and  the  annals  of  Muratori,  for  the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 
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or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of  CHAP, 
foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most  spe-  -^^IX. 
ciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The 
competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appeal- 
ed to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude:  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  pow- 
erful senators,  the  marquisses  of  Tuscany  and  the  counts  of 
Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful 
servitude.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen-  Disordeis. 
turies,  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by  their 
tyrants ;  and  such  was  their  indigence  after  the  loss  and  usur- 
pation of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could  nei- 
ther support  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a 
priest.' ^^  The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia, 
and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty, 
their  political  and  amorous  intrigues:  the  most  strenuous 
of  their  lovers  were  rev/arded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and 
their  reign'^^  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages^^°  the 
fable^^^  of  a  female  pope.^^^   The  bastard  son,  the  grandson 

128  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  hi  the  xth  century  arc 
strongly  painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (see  p.  440.  450. 
471... 476.  479,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tem- 
pering the  invectives  of  Baronius  against  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had 
been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  lay-patrons. 

129  The  time  of  pope  Joan  ('papissa  j'oannaj  is  placed  somewhat  earlier 
than  Theodora  or  Marozia ;  and  the  tvv'o  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are 
forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  But  the  contemporary 
Anastasius  indissoUibly  links  the  death  of  I.eo  a,nd  the  elevation  of  Benedict 
(illico,  mox,  p.  247) :  and  the  ac6.irate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and 
Leibnitz,  fixes  both  events  to  the  year  857.' 

130  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  huncb-ed  and  fifty  witnesses, 
or  rather  echoes,  of  the  xivth,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They  bear  te.stimony 
against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  mulciplying  the  proof  tliat  so  curious  a, 
story  nuiit  liave  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was 
known.  On  those  of  the  ixth  and  xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  vrould  have 
flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach  ? 
Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  a  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  v/orth  while  to 
discuss  il'.e  various  readings  of  Maltinus  Polonus,  Sigcbert  of  Gemblours,  or 
even  Marianus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope 
Joan,  v.'hich  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman 
Anastasius. 

131  As  false,  it  deserves  tliat  name  ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredi- 
ble. Supp':^se  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born 
in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  army  :  her  merit  or  for- 
tune mighi  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair  ;  her  amours  would  liave  been 
natural;  iier  delivery  in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

132  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  of- 
fence ;  and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in 
the  cathedral  of  Sienna  (Pagi,  Crltica,  torn.  iii.  p.  624. ..626).  She  has  been 
annihilated  by  two  learned  protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle  (Dictionarie  Cri- 
tique, Papesse,  Poi.onds,  Bloxdel)  ;  but  then-  brethren  were  scandalised 
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and  the  great  grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealog}',  were 
seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  that,  the  second  of  these  became  the  heid  of 
the  Latin  church.  His  youth  and  manhood  were  o^'  a  suit- 
able complexion;  and  llie  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Ro- 
man synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  great.  As  John 
XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  soldier  may  not  perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine 
Avhich  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he 
kindled,  or  the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting. 
His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  of  distress;  and 
his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be 
true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.  But  we  read  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in  pub- 
lic adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome  ;  that  the  Lateran 
palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitution,  and  that  his 
rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred  the  female  pil- 
grims from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in  the  de- 
vout act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor.' ^^  The 
protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these  cha- 
racters of  anti-christ;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After  a 
long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed  and 
'  exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That 
ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  pro- 
jects. I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  t 
independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right 
or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To 
bestow  and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  bene- 
fice*^'*  of  the  church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion 


by  this  equitahle  and  generous  criticisni-  Spanheiiii  and  Lenfant  attempt  to 
save  this  poor  engine  of  controversy  ;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  che- 
rish some  dou'ot  and  suspicion  (p.  289). 

133  Lateranense  palatiuni  ....  jjrostibulum  meretriciim  ....  Testis 
omnium  gentium,  pr?e:erquam  Romaiioruin,  abr.entia  mulicruiTi,  riux  sancto- 
rum aposiolorum  liniina  orandi  gratia  timentvisere,  cum  nonnullas  ante  dies 
paucos,  hunc  audierint  conjugatas  viduas,  virgines  vi  oppressisse  (Liutprand, 
Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  p.  471.     See  the  whole  afiair  of  John  XII.  p.  471. ..476). 

134  A  new  e.N"am])le  of  the  mischief  of  equivoca' ion  is  the  beneficiitm  (  Du- 
cange,  toi/i.  i.  p.  617,  &.c.)  which  the  pojie  conferred  on  the  em})cri>r  Frederic 
I.  since  the  Latin  word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or  a  simiile  favour,  aa 
obligation  (wc  want  the  word  bienfait).  (See  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands, 
tom°  iii.  p.  .393...408.  PfcUcl,  Abrege  Chronologique,  torn.  i.  p.  229.  296. 
317.  324.  42U.  430.  500.  oOo.  509,  bcc). 
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over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    After  a  contest    CHAP, 
of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these  designs  was  accomplished  by  ' 

the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty 
was  connected  with  that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  at- 
tempt, though  it  was  crowned  with  some  partial  and  appa- 
rent success,  has  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular 
power,  and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improveinent  of  hu- 
man reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop  Authority 
nor  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  the  perorsin 
provinces  which  we"e  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the  K-ome. 
chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  chuse  a  mas- 
ter for  themselves  ;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  delegat- 
ed to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  t@  the  French 
and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The  broken  records  of 
the  times'  ^*  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  palace, their 
mint,  their  tribunal,  their  edicts^  and  the  sword  of  justice, 
which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from 
Csesar  to  the  praefect  of  the  city.'^^  Between  the  arts  of  the 
popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supremacy  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  Augn.istus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to 
assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their 
ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects  ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins  Revolt  of. 
of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to  ^  d.  932 
assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband  ;  and  Hugh,  king 
of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole 
of  Hadrian  or  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the 
principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial 
banquet ;  but  his  reluctant  and  ungraceful  service  was  chas- 
tised with  a  blow  by  his  new  father.  The  blow  was  produc- 
tive of  a  revolution.  "  Romans,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
*'  once  you  were  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Bur- 
"  gundians  the  most  abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign, 

135  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigonius,  de  Reg- 
no l;ali!e  ;  Opp.  torn.  ii.  with  the  Notesof  Saxiiis,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori, 
■who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  '.he  authors  of  his  great  collection. 

136  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  cies  Monnoyes 
de  France,  in  which  he  produces  some  Roman  coins  of  the  French  emperors. 
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CHAP.  "  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the 
■  "  commencement  of  your  servitude."'"  The  alarum-bell 
rung  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city ;  the  Burgundians 
retreated  with  haste  and  shame  ;  Marozia  was  imprisoned 
by  her  victorious  son  ;  and  his  brother,  pope  John  XL  was 
reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  With  the 
title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the  po- 
pular prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir  Ociavian  assu- 
med, with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XIL  ;  like  his 
predece3sor,he  was  provoked  by  the  Lorabaid  princes  to  seek 
a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic  ;  and  the  services  of 
Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  But  the 
Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient,  the  fes- 
tival of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  conflict 
of  prerogative  and  freedom, and  Otho  commanded  his  sword- 
bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted 
Of  pope  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.^^^  Before  he  repassed 
A.  D.  967.  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 
the  ingratitude  of  John  XII.  The  pope  was  degraded  in  a 
synod  ;  the  prtefect  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through 
the  cit}^,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty 
were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or  banished  ;  and  this 
severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  se- 
cond Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the 
senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table  under  the  fair 
semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship. ^''^  In  the  minority 
of  his  son  Otho  the  third,  Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Crescentius  was  the  Bru- 
Ofthecon- tus  of  the  republic.  From  the  condition  of  a  subject  and  an 
centius  '     exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the  city,  oppressed, 

137  Romanonirn  aliqiiando  servi,  scilicet  Burgimdlones,  Romanis  iniper- 
ent  ?  .  .  .  .  Ronmnae  uibis  dignitas  ad  tantani  est  stultitiani  ducta,  ut  inere- 
tricum  etiain  imperio  pareat  ?  (Liii'prand,  I.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  450).  Sigonius  (1.  vi. 
p.  400)  positively  affirms  the  renovition  of  the  consulship;  but  in  the  old 
writers  Albericns  is  more  frequently  styled  princeps  Roinanorum. 

138  Ditmar,  p.  354,  a])ud  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  439. 

139  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse,  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Script.  Ital.  toni.vii.  p.  436,437),  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  xiith  century  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Latin,  nied.  et  infimi  /£.v\, 
torn.  iii.  p.  69.  edit.  Mansi)  ;  but  his  evidence,  which  in)pc)sed  on  Sigonius,  is 
reasonably  suspected  by  Muratori  (Annali,  tora.viii.  p.  177). 
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expelled,  and  created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  CHAP, 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In  the  fort-  ^^^^• 
ress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  »  q  qqu 
unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a  promise  of  saf^y:  his 
body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was  exposed 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days, 
without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and  a  disgraceful  escape  saved 
him  from  the  justice  or  fuiy  of  the  Romans.  The  senator 
Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widov/  of  Cres- 
centias  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her 
husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her  Impe- 
rial lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho  the  third  to  abandon 
the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy, 
and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  But 
his  successors  only  once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican. ^^°  Their 
absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious  and  formid- 
able. They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their 
Barbarians,  who  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  the  couatry ; 
and  their  transient  visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  blood- 
shed.^'*^ A  faint  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tor- 
mented the  Romans ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation 
the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians, 
who  usurped  the  purple  and  prei'ogatives  of  the  Csesars. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and  rea-  The  king- 
son  than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign  i^j^iy 

nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest.     A  ^-  ^-  '^~^ 
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torrent  of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  exten- 

sive  empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy 
and  oppression  ;  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in 
action,  and  rich  in  resources  ;  a  sv/ift  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  extreme  parts :  fortifications  to  check  the  first 
effort  of  rebellion :  a  regular  administration  to  protect  and 
punish  ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without 

140  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of  the 
xth  century,  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengariiis  (Script.  Ital.  torn, 
ii  pars  i.  405.. ..414),  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of  Hadrian  Valesiiis,  and  Leib- 
nitz. Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  process  of  the  Roman  expedition,  in 
good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of  time  and  fact  (1.  vii.  j).  441. ...446). 

141  In  a  ((uarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to 
observe. ...doveano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  e  bestiali  i  Tcdes- 
chi.     Annal.  torn.  viii.  p.  358. 
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CHAP,  provoking  discontent  and  c^t^spair.  Far  different  was  the  si- 
"  ■■'  tuution  of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  en- 
slave the  kingdom  of  Italy.  »Their  patrimonial  estates  were 
stretched  along  the  Rhine, pr  scattered  in  the  provinces;  but 
this  ample  domain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  dis- 
tress of  successive  princes  ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  v/as  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed 
by  the  legator  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who 
passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  license  of  ra- 
pine and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end 
of  the  campaigis.  Vv^hole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  climate  ;  the  survivors  brought 
back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles,*'^^  and  the  effects 
of  their  own  intemperance  Avere  often  imputed  to  the  treach- 
ery and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  might 
contend  on  equal  term.s  v/ith  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italv;.nor 
can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  ipterested  in  the  event 
of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
the  Lombrrds  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom; 
and  the  gcnei'ous  example  was  at  length  imitated  bv  the  re- 
publics of  Tuscany.  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal  govern- 
ment had  never  been  totally  abolished  ;  and  their  first  privi- 
leges were  granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the 
independence  of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the 
daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions,  were  found- 
ed on  the  numbers  aud  spirit  of  these  rising  communities."*^ 
Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocese  or  district:  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the  marquisses  and 
counts,  vv'as  banished  from  the  land :  and  the  proudest  nobles 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their  solitary  castles, 
aud  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  characterof  freemen  and 

142  Af;ei- boir.ng  away  the  bones.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose  were  a. 
necessary  piece  of  .ravellnig  fumitiue  ;  and  a  German  who  was  ushigit  for  his 
brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should  have  been  employed  for  him- 
self (fechmid',  loin.  iii.  p.  423,  424).  The  same  author  observes  that  the 
whi  le  Saxon  line  was  extinguished  in  Italy  (torn-  ii  p.  440). 

143  Ocho  bishop  of  Frisingen  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian 
cities  (1.  ii.  c.  13.  in  Script.  Iial.tom.vi.  p.  707. ..710);  and  the  rise,  progr.-ss, 
and  government,  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illustrated  by  Murarori  (  An- 
tiquitat.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  iv.  di>sert,  xlv...lii.  p.  I. ..675.  Annal.  torn,  viii, 
ix,  x). 
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magistrates.  The  legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the  ge-  CHAP. 
neral  assembly;  but  the  executive  powers  were  entrusted  to  ^L^^- 
three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of  cap- 
tains^ vahassors,*'^*  and  commons, into  which  the  republic  was 
divided.  Under  the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  labours  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  gradually  revived;  but  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  danger;  and  as  often  as  the  bell  was  rung,  or  the 
standard^**  erected,  the  gates  of  the  city  poured  forth  a 
numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their  own  cause 
was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the 
foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was 
overthrown;  and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed 
over  the  two  Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle 
age:  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in  military  prowess;  the 
second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the  softer  accomplish- 
ments of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  of  the  purple,  Frede-  ^'■^^^"c 
ric  the  first  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  A.  D. 
arts  of  a  statesinan,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  i  iqq" 
of  a  tyrant.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  re- 
newed a  science  most  favourable  to  despotism  j^  and  his 
venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prero- 
gatives, in  a  less  odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the 
diet  of  Roncaglia;  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,^'^^  which  were  multiplied 
to  an  indefinite  demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers. 
The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or  the  force 
of  his  arms ;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  executioner, 
or  shot  from  his  military  engines  ;  and  after  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into 
Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four  vil- 
lages, under  the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror.'''^  But 


144  For  these  titles,  see  Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol,  iii.  part  i.  p. 
Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  140.  torn.  vi.  p.  776),  and  St.  Marc  (Ab- 

-rege  Clirunologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  719). 

145  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  caroc'mm,  a  standard  planted  on 
a  car  or  waggon,  drawn  by  a  ream  of  oxen  (Ducange,  torn.  ii.  p.  194,  195. 
Muratori,  Autiquitat.  toni.  ii.  diss,  xxxvi.  p.  489. ..493).  * 

146  Gunther  Ligurinus,  I.  viii.  584.  et.  seq.  apiid Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  399. 

147  Solus  iniperator  faciem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram  (Burcard.  de  Exci- 
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CHAP.  Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashes;  and  the  league  of  Loin- 
bardy  was  cemented  by  distress;  their  cause  was  espoused 
by  Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  third,  and  the  Greek  em- 
peror: the  fabric  of  oppression  was  overturned  in  a  day; 
and  in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic  subscribed,  with 
some  reservations,  the  freedom  of  four-and-twenty  cities. 
Frederic     His  grandson  contended  with  their  vigour  and  maturity; 

A  D      '^^"^^  Frederic  the  second'**  was  endowed  with  some  per- 

1198....       sonal  and  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  re- 
1250.  .  . 

commended  him  to  the  Italians;  and  in  the  implacable  dis- 
cord of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were  attached  to  the 
emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed  the  banner  of  liberty 
and  the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his 
father  Henry  the  sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  em- 
pire the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  from  these 
hereditary  realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  sup- 
ply of  troops  and  treasure.    Yet  Frederic  the  second  was 
finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican:  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  pub- 
lic scaffold.    During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in 
Itab,',  and  the  name  was  remembered  only  by  the  ignomi- 
nious sale  of  the  last  relics  or  sovereignty. 
Indepen-         The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to 
the  winces  decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor;  but  it  was 
of  Ger-       not  their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Con- 
"a"d.       stantine    and   Justinian.     The    persons    of    the    Germans 
814....         were  free,  their  conquests  were  their  own,  and  their  na- 
'  tional  character  was  animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the 

servile  jurisprudence  of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It 
would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a 
monarch,  on  the  armed  freemen  who  were  impatient  of  a 
magistrate;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey;  on  the  power- 
ful, who  aspired  to  command.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne 
and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the  dukes  of  the  nations 
or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller  districts,  and  the 

dio  Mediolani,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  917).  This  volume  of  Muratori  con- 
tains the  originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  first,  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  each  German 
or  Lombard  writer. 

148  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Naples,  se« 
Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv...xix. 
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margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united  the  CHAP, 
civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been  delegated  to  the  -^LiX. 
lieutenants  of  the  first  Csesars.  The  Roman  governors,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their 
mercenary  legions,  assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  and  either 
failed  or  succeeded  in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the 
power  and  unity  of  government.  If  the  dukes,  margraves, 
and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious  in  their  claims, 
the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and 
pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme 
rank,  they  silently  laboured  to  establish  and  appropriate  their 
provincial  independence.  Their  ambition  was  seconded  by 
the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  example 
and  support,  the  common  interest  of  the  subordinate  nobi- 
lity, the  change  of  princes  and  families,  the  minorities 
of  Otho  the  third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  ambition  of 
the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  fugitive  crowns  of 
Italy  and  Rome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  commanders  of 
the  provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death, 
of  coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic 
(Economy.  Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  rati- 
fied by  favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a 
doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service;  whatever  had  been 
granted  to  one,  could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his 
successor  or  equal;  and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  pos- 
session was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  kingdom.  In  every  province,  the  visible  presence 
of  the  duke  or  count  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and 
the  nobles;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals  of  a 
private  chief;  and  the  standard,  which  he  received  from  his 
sovereign,  was  often  raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by 
the  superstition  or  policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon 
dynasties,  who  blindly  depended  on  their  moderation  and 
fidelity;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made  equal  in 
extent  and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth  and  population,  to 
the  most  ample  states  of  the  military  order.  As  long  as  the 
emperors  retained  the  prerogative  of  bestowing  on  every 
vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause 
was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their  friends 
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CHAP,  and  favourites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the  investitures,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  inHuence  over  the  episcopal  chap- 
ters; the  freedom  of  election  v/as  restored,  and  the  sove- 
reign was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  his  first  prayers^ 
the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebetid 
in  each  church.  The  secular  gover^iors,  instead  of  being  re- 
called at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by 
the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the  motiar- 
chv,  the  appointment  of  the  son  to  the  dutchy  or  county  of 
his  father,  was  solicited  as  a  favour;  it  was  gradually  ob- 
tained as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right:  the  lineal  suc- 
cession was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female 
branches;  the  states  of  tlie  empire  (their  popular,  and  at 
length  their  legal,  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated 
b)^  testament  and  sale;  and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost 
in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor 
could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture 
and  extinction:  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candi- 
date, it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the  pro- 
vincial diet. 
The  Ger-  After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  second,  Germany  was 
manic  con-  j^^-^.  ^  j-j^onster  v/ith  an  hundred  heads.    A  crowd  of  princes 

stitiition,  _  ^  '■ 

A. D. 1250.  and  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire:  the  lords  of 
innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to  imitate, 
their  superiors;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  tlieir 
strength,  their*  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of 
conquest  or  robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe  ;  and  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by 
the  violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and 
the  French  vassals  were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the 
union  of  the  Germans  has  produced,  under  the  name  of  an 
cmpii-e,  a  great  system  of  a  foederative  republic.  In  the  fre- 
quent and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of  diets,  a  national 
spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the  powers  of  a  common  legisla- 
ture are  still  exercised  by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of 
the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial  cities  of 
Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudataries  were 
permitted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  chusing  the  Roman  emperor;  and 
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these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxo-  CHAP, 
tiy,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,,  the  count  palatine  of  the  -^^I^- 
Rhine,  and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and 
of  Cologne.  II.  the  college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged 
themselves  of  a  promiscuous  multitude:  they  reduced  to 
four  representative  votes,  the  long  series  of  independent 
counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on 
horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth 
and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the 
commons  as  the  thii'd  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
progress  of  society,  they  were  introduced  about  the  same 
aera  into  the  national  assemblies  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  Hanseatic  league  commanded  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  north:  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland  country: 
the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate  to  their  wealth 
and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the 
two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes. ^^' 

It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  we  may  view  in  tTie  Weakness 
strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  ^"'^  poyer- 

^  ty  ot   the 

of  Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  German 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of  Trajan  or  Con-  ^™PY°'^ 
stantine.     Their  unworthy  successors  were  the  counts  of  IV.  A.  D. 
Hapsburgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of  Schwartzen-  jol's"" 
burgh:  the  emperor  Henry  the  seventh  procured  for  his  son 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson  Charles  the  fourth 
was  born  among  a  people,  strange  afid  barbarous  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Germans  themselves.'*"  After  the  excommu- 

149  In  the  immense  labynnth  of  the  jus  publicutn  of  Germany,  I  must 
either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand  ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful 
guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  r.iuhitude  of  names  and  passages.  That 
guide  is  M.  Pfeiiel,  the  author  cf  the  best  legal  and  constitutional  history  that 
I  know  of  any  country  (Nouvel  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  et  du 
Droit  Public  d'AUemagne;  Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4:o).  His  learning  and 
judgment  have  discerned  the  most  interesting  facts  ;  his  simple  brevity  com-  ^ 
prises  them  in  a  narrow  space  ;  his  chronological  order  distributes  them  under 

the  jjroper  dates  ;  and  an  elaborate  inde.^  collects  them  under  their  respective, 
heads.  To  this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  stat:e,  Dr.  Robertson  was  gratefully- 
indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even  the  inodern  changes  of 
the  Gerinanic  body.  The  Corpus  Historic  Germanicee  of  Struvius  has  been 
likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully,  as  that  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in 
every  page  with  the  original  texts. 

150  Yet,  personally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barbarian. 
After  his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native, 

VOL.  VI.  F  F 
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CHAP,  nication  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise 
of  the  vacant  empire  from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the 
exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the  dominipn  of  the 
earth.  The  death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  coU 
lege,  and  Charles  was  unanimously  sainted  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  future  emperor:  a  title  which  in  the  same  age  was 
prostituted  ro  the  Caesars  of  Germany  and  Greece.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  impotent 
magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him 
a  village  chat  he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative 
was  the  right  of  presiding  and  proposing  in  the  national 
senate,  which  was  convened  at  his  summons;  and  his  native 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of 
Nurembergh,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  rich- 
A.  D.  est  source  of  his  revenue.  The  army  with  which  he  passed 
the  Alps,  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  catiiedral 
of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown, 
v/hich  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he 
was  admitted  only  with  a  peaceful  train;  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  shut  upon  him;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a 
captive  by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again 
crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire;  but,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately 
withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  eloquent  Petrarch,^*^  whose  fancy  revived 
the  visionary  glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids 
the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian;  and  even  his  con- 
temporaries could  observe,  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  priv^ileges  and  titles.  The 
gold  of  Ital}'  secured  the  election  of  his  son;  but  such  was 
the  shameful  poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person 
was  arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was 
detained  in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the 
pavment  of  his  expenses. 

idiom  ;  and  tlie  emjieror  conversed  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  German  (Struvius,  p.  615,  616).  Petrarch  always  repre- 
sents hiin  as  a  polite  and  learned  prince. 

151  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  "historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles 
\\ .  is  painted  in  lively  and  original  colours  in  the  curious  Memoires  sur  la  Vie 
de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  376.. .430.  by  the  abbe  de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  li^ 
never  been  blamed  by  any  reader  of  taste  and  curio^ii^. 
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From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent  CHAP. 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  ^^^^^• 
golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  P'"f>- His  osten- 
mulgated  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  An  hun-tation, 
dred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  i  V^^  ' 
dignity  by  the  voluntary  honom-s  which  they  yielded  to  their 
chief  or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great 
officers,  the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal 
to  kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the 
palace.  The  seals  oF  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state 
by  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  per- 
petual arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The 
great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  function  with  a 
silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and 
immediately  dismounted  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  guests; 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the 
golden  ewer  and  bason,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as 
great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Brabant;  and  the  procession 
was  closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar 
and  a  stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.^*^  Nor 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany 
alone:  the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity:  he  v/as  the  first  of 
the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  the  West :  ^*^  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was 
long  appropriated  J  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sub- 
lime prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling  councils. 
The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Charles  the  fourth ;  and  his  school  resounded  v/ith 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sove- 
reign of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  an 
heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  "  And  there 
"  went  forth  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the 
"  -wot-ld  should  be  taxed."  '" 

152  See  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struvius,  p.  629. 

153  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was 
never  represented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  council  of  Consiance.  Sl« 
Leiifant's  History  of  that  assembly. 

154  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  108. 
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CHAP.        If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 

XLIX.     j^ug.,3tiis  anci  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  con- 

^  'r  trast  bcLWccn  the  two  Caesars:  the  Bohemian,  who  conceal- 

Contrastot  '  _    ' 

the  power  ed  his  v/eakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Ro- 
tv  of  Au-^'  ^^^■)  ^^'^'^  disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of 
gustus.  modesty.  At  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reiga 
over  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Eaphratts  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of 
the  state  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conque- 
ror of  Rome  and  her  provinces  assumed  the  popular  and  le- 
gal form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribun.'.  His  will  was 
the  law  of  mankmd,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws  he 
borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and,  from  their 
decrees,  their  master  accepted  and  renewed  his  temporary 
cominiss'on  to  administi;r  the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  do- 
mestics,'*^ his  tirles,  m  ail  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus 
maintained  tiie  character  of  a  private  Roman;  and  his  most 
artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  per- 
petual monarchy. 


CHAP.  L. 


Descrifition  of  Arabia  and  its  Inhabitants.. ..Birth^  Character^  and 
Doctrine  of  Mahomet., ..He  fir  caches  at  Mecca. ...Flies  to  Medi- 
na,,..Propagates  his  Religion  by  the  Snvord.,.,  Voluntary  or  re- 
luctant  iiubmission  of  the  Arabs....  His  Death  and  Successors,,,, 
The  Claims  and  Fortunes  of  AH  and  his  Dcscettdants, 

CHAP.  AFTER  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleet- 

ing Caisars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend, 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclias,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the  Persian 
war,  and  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Monoph)'site  sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 

155  Six  thousand  iinis  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  freedrnen  of 
Augustus  and  Livia.  -So  minute  was  the  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was 
appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  by  the  einpress's  maids,  another 
for  the  cave ^of  her  lap-dog,  &c.  (Camere  Scpolchrale,  Sic.  by  Bianchini.  Ex- 
tract of  his  work,  in  the  Bibliotheqtie  Italique,  torn.  iv.  p.  175.  His  Ebge,  by 
Fontenelle,  torn.  vi.  p.  356).  But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and 
possibly  not  more  numer.'us  than  those  of  PoUio  or  Lentulus.  They  only  prove 
the  general  riches  of  the  city. 
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and  the  koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  CHAP, 
of  Christianity  and  of  Ro-ne.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  ^' 
prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
ligion, involve  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  East- 
em  empire;  and  our  ej-es  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the 
most  memorable  revolutions  which  have  impressed  a  new 
and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe. ^ 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Descrip- 
iEthiopia,  the  Arabian  peninsula,^  maybe  conceived  as  a  tri-^^"^- 
angle  of  spacious  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  north- 
ern point  of  Beles^  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  is  terminated  by  the  streights  of  Babelmandel  and 
the  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  from  Bas- 
sora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.4  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern 
basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

1  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  dir,play  much  Arabic  learning, 
I  must  profess  iny  total  ignoi-ance  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  my  gratitude 
to  the  learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused  their  science  into  the  Latin^ 
French,  and  Engliiit  languages.  Their  collections,  versions,  and  histories,  I 
shall  occasionally  notice. 

2  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  elapses:  1.  The 
Creeij  and  Z,(7f//;i  whose  progressive  kntnvledge  may  be  traced  in  A'l'athar- 
cides  (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor. torn,  i.),  Diodorns  Sicu- 
lus(tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  159..  167. 1.  iii.  p.  211.. .216.  edit.  Wesseling),  Strabo(l.xv!. 
p.  1112. ..1114.  from  Eratosthenes,  p.  1122... 1132.  from  Ar.emidorus),  Dio- 
aysius  (Periegesis, 927..-969).  Pliny(Hist.Natur.  v.  12.  vi.  33),  and  Ptolenrjr 
(Descript.  et  Tabulx  Urbium,  in  Hudson,  torn.  iii).  2.  The  Arabic  loriitrsy 
Vi\\6  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion  ;  the  ex- 
»acts  of  Pocock  (Si^ecimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  125.. .128.)  froin  tlve  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Sherif  alEdrirsi,  render  us  still  mere  dissatisfied  v.'ith  the  version  or 
abridgement  fp  24.  ..27.  44. ..56. 108,  Sec.  119,  &c.)  which  the  Mai-onites  have 
published  under  the  absurd  tide  of  Geographia  Nubiensis  (Paris,  1619)  ;  but 
the  Latin  and  French  translators.  Greaves  (in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.)  and  Galland 
('Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la  Roque,  p.  265. ..346),  have  opened  to  us  the 
Arabia  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and  correct  account  of  the  peninsula, 
which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  d'Her- 
belot,  p.  120.  et  alibi  passim.  3.  The  European  travellers;  among  whom  Shaw 
(p.  438. ..455  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1773.  Voyages,  torn.  i.  1776)  deserve 
an  honourable  distinction  :  Eusching  (Gecgraphie  par  Berenger,  torn.  viii.  p. 
416. ..510.)  has  compiled  with  judgmant ;  and  d'Anville's  Maps  (Orbis  Vete- 
ribus  Notus,  and  Ire  Partie  de  I'Asie)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his 
Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.p.  208.. .231. 

3  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.l.  D'Anville,  I'Enphrateet  le  Tigre,  p.  19, 
20.  It  was  in  this  place,  tl.e  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap,  that  Xoophon  and 
the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates  (Anabasis,  I.  i.  c.  10.  p.  29.  edit.  Wells). 

4  Relandhas  proved,  with  much  superHucus  leaning,  1.  That  our  Red  Sea 
(the  Arabian  Gulph)  is  no  more  than  a  part  cf  the  Mare  jRuurum  the  EpvS^et, 
6ct>i.xTa-))  o(  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  indefi.ute  .space  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous  words  e^f^^o?,  «<^(o->/'5,'illuded  to  the 
colour  of  the  blacks  or  negroes  (Dissert.  Miscell.  torn.  i.  p.  59.. .117). 
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CHAP. 
L. 


The  soil 
and  cli- 
mate. 


The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  pro- 
portion that  of  Germany  or  France  j  but  the  far  greater  part 
has  been  justlv  stigmatised  with  the  epithets  of  the  atonij  and 
the  sandij.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage  ;  and  the 
lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from 
the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of 
Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and 
naked  mountains;  and  the  face  of  the  desait,  without  shade 
or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun.  Instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  par- 
ticularly from  the  south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even 
deadly  vapour;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried 
in  the  whirlwind.  The  common  benefits  of  water  are  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  ele- 
ment of  fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  re- 
gions: the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the 
thirsty  earth:  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the 
acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are 
nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  a  scanty  supply  of  rain 
is  collected  In  cisterns  and  aqueducts :  the  wells  and  springs 
are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desart ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Mec- 
ca,* after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by  the 
taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur 
or  salt.  Such  Is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  cli- 
inate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value 
of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a  green 
pasture,  a ^tream  of  fresh  v.ater,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a 
colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that  border  on  the 
Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of 
wood  and  water:  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are 
more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human  race  more  nu- 

5  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are  fifteen 
destitute  of  good  water.  See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 
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merous;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toll    CHAP, 
of  the  husbandman;  and  the  pecviliar  gifts  of  frankincense^ 
and  coffee  have  attracted  in  different  ages  the  merchants  of 
the  world.   If  it  be  compal'ed  widi  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
this  sequestered  region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation  of 
the  hoppy:  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has 
been  suggested  by  contrast  and  countenanced  by  distance. 
It  was  for  this  earthly  paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her 
choicest  favours  and  her  most  curious  Vv'orkmanship  :  the  in- 
compatible blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed 
to  the  natives:  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold^  and  gems, 
and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours 
of  aromatic  sweets.     This  division  of  the  sandif^  the  stony ^  Division  of 
and  the  happy ^  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  un- [he ^sTony ' 
known  to  the  Arabians  themselves;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  a"<i  tlie 
that  a  country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  everj-abi^a^ 
been  the  same,  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient 
geography.  The  maritime  districts  oi  Bahrein  and  Oman  are 
opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  Tcmendis- 
plays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Fcelix: 
the  name  of  Negedxs  extended  over  the  inland  space;  and 
the  birth  of  Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  of  Hejaz 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.^ 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  Manners 

subsistence  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  °^  ^'^^  ■^^" 

r      c      •^  •  •  doweens, 

be  out-numbered  by  the  subjects  oi  a  fertue  and  industrious  or  pastoral 

province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  '^^■^''*- 

6  The  aroiYiatics,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia,  occupy  the 
xiith  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  iv.)  introduces,  in  a 
simile,  the  sjjicy  odo\irs  that  are  blown  by  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Sa- 
baean  coast : 

...■. Many  a  league, 

Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles, 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42). 

7  Agatharcides  afRrins,  that  lumps  of  pifre  gold  were  found,  from  the  size 
of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nut ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times  the  val  ue 
of  gold  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60).  These  realor  imaginaiy  treasures  are  vanish- 
ed; and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Descrip- 
tion, p.  124). 

8  Consult,  peruse,  aiid  study,  the  Specimen  Histcria  Arabum  of  Pocock ! 
(Oxon.  1650,  in  4t(>).  The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  version  are  extracted  from 
the  Dynasties  of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  whicli  Pocock  afterwards  transla- 
ted (Oxon.  1663,  in  4to)  ;  the  three  hundred  and  fifty -eight  notes  form  a.  clas- 
sic and  original  work  on  the  Arabian  antiquities. 
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CHAP,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Icthyophagi^  or  fish-eaters, 
continued  to  wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  food.  In 
this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name 
oi  societv,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws,  almost 
without  sense  or  language,  is  pooriv  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might 
roll  awav  in  silent  oblivion,  and  the  helpless  savage  was 
restrained  from  malt! plying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and  pur- 
suits which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  margin  of 
the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great 
body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this  scene  of  misery; 
and  as  the  naked  wikkrness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of 
hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful 
condition  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly 
pursued  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  clesart,  and  in  the  portrait 
of  the  modern  Bedoxveens^  we  may  trace  the  features  of 
their  ancestors,'"  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet, 
dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and 
camels,  and  sheep,  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pas- 
tures. Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by 
our  dominion  over  the  useful  animals  ;  and  the  Arabian 
shepherd  had  acquired  the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful 
The  horse,  friend  and  a  laborious  slave. '^  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the  horse; 
the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to 
the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  generous  animal.  The  me- 
rit of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed,  is  de- 
rived from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood:^^  tJ-^e  Bedoweens 

9  A-irian  remarks  the  Ichyiphpgi  of  the  coast  cf  Hejaz  (Periplus  ?'Taris 
Ervvhrsi.  p.  12.)  and  beyond  Adea  (p.  15).  It  seems  probable  that  the  shores 
of  the  Hed  Sea  (hi  the  lav_a;est  sense)  were  rccupied  by  these  savages  in  the 
time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrils ;  bur  I  can  hardly  beUeve  that  any  cannibals  were  left 
among  the  s«.vages  in  the  reign  of  J (istniiaa  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c. 
19). 

10  See  the  Spec.nicn  Histrrire  .\rabmn  (  f  Poccck,  p.  2.  5.  86,  o:c.  The 
journey  cf  M .  (te  Arvieiix,  in  1664,  to  the  c;inip  of  the  en.ir  of  Moi;nt  Carmel 
(Voyage  de  la  Piilestine,  Amsterdam,  1718),  exhibits  a  pleasing  and  original 
picure  of  the  life  of  the  liedoweens,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  Niebuhr 
(Description  de  I'Arabie,  p  327.  .o44.)  and  Volney  (torn.  i.  p.  Slo-.o^o),  the 
last  avid  racsi  judicious  of  our  Syrian  travellers. 

11  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  ir.c  mparable  articles  of  the  Horse 
and  the  Catvel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffon. 

12  For  the  Arabian  hcres,  see  d'Arvieux  (p.  1.59. ..173.)  and  Niebuhr 
(p.  142.. .144).  At  the  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  the  horses  of  Naged  were  es- 
teemed sure  footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  .serviceable,  those  ot  Heja^ 
most  ncble.     The  horses  cf  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class,  were  generally 
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preserve  with  superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  the  me-    CHAP, 
.mory  of  the  purest  race  ;  the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,        ^' 
but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated;  and  the  birth  of  a  no- 
ble foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as  a  subject  of  joy 
and  mutual  congratulation.     These  horses  are  educated  in 
the  tents,  among  the  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender 
familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness 
and  attachment.    They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to 
gallop:  their  sensations  are  not  blunted   by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  spur   and  the  whip:  their  powers  are  reserved 
for  the   moments  of  flight  and  pursuit;  but  no  sooner  do 
they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind;  and  if  their  friend  be 
dismounted  in  the  rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he 
has  recovered  his  seat.    In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift.  That  strong  and  pa-  The  camel, 
tient  beast  of  burthen  can  perform,, without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, a  journey  of  several  days;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  wa- 
ter is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal, 
whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  servitude  :  the 
larger  breed  is  capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active 
frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race.     Alive  or 
dead,  almost  every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man: 
her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious:  the  young  and  tender 
flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal:'  ^  a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from 
the  urine:  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel;  and  the 
long  hair,  which  falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely 
manufactured  into  the   garments,   the   furniture,   and   the 
tents,  of  the  Bedoweens.  In  the  rainy  seasons  they  consume 
the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desart:  during  the 
heats   of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  they  remove 
their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hills  of  Yemen,  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  often  extort- 

despised,  as  having  too  much  body  and  too  litde  spirit  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  339)  :  their  strength  was  requisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight 
and  his  armour. 

13  Qui  carnibus  camelorum  vesci  sclent  odli  tenaces  sunt,  was  the  opinion 
of  an  Arabian  physician  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88).  Mahomet  himself,  who 
was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  camel  ;  but 
the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already  more  luxurious  (Gagnier,  Vie  de 
Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  404). 
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CHAP-  ed  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile^ 
and  the  villages  of  Svria  and  Palestine.  The  life  of  a  Avan- 
dering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress;  and  though 
sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the  proudest 
emir,  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse. 

Cities  of  Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the 
hords  of  Scythia  and  the  Arabian  tribes,slnce  many  of  the  lat- 
ter were  collected  into  towns,  and  employed  in  the  labours  of 
trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and  industry  was 
still  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle:  they  mingled, 
in  peace  and  war,  with  theirbrethren  of  the  desart;  and  the  Be- 
doM^eens  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse,  some  supply  of 
their  wants, andsome  rudiments  of  artand  knowledge.  Among 
the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,^"*  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the 
most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen;. 
the  towers  of  Saana,'^  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Me- 
rab,'^  were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  the  Homerites ;  but 
their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  prophetic  glories 
Mecca;  of  Medina  ^^  and  Mecca,  '^  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the 

14  Yet  Maixian  of  Heraclea  (ia  Periplo,  p.  16.  in  torn.  i.  Hudson,  Minor. 
Geograpb),  reekons  one  luindrecl  and  sixty -four  towns  in  Arabia  Foelix.  The 
size  of  the  towns  migktbe  small.. .the  faith  of  the  writer  might  be  large. 

15  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.  p.  54),  to  Damascus, 
jind  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Inian  of  Yemen  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn, 
i.  p.  3;)1...34-2j.  Saanaistwenty-fourparasangs  from  Dufar (Abulfeda,  p. 51), 
and  sixty-eight  from  Aden  (p.  53). 

16  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  52.  Meriaba,  or 
Merab,  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32), and  had  not  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century  (AbuU 
fed.  Descript.  Arab.  p.  58). 

I''  The  name  of  city,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  )cet,T'  i^op^tiv,  to  Yatreb 
(the  latrippa  of  the  Greeks),  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  Thedistances  from  Me- 
dina are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days  Journey  of  a  caravan  (p. 
15)  :  to  Bahrein,  xv  ;  to  Bassora,  .xviii ;  to  Cusah,  xx  ;  to  Damascus  or  Pa- 
lestine XX  ;  to  Cairo,  x.\v  ;  to  Mecca,  x  ;  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  52.)  or" 
Aden,  XXX ;  to  Cairo,  xxxi  days,  or  412  hours  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477)  f 
which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  d'Anville  (Mesures  Itineraires,  p  99),  al- 
lows about  twenty -five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of 
frankincense  (Hadrainant,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Fartasch)  to 
Gaza,  in  Syria,  Phnv  (Hist.  Nat.  xii.  32.)  computes  sixty -five  mansions  of  ca- 
mels. These  measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

18  Our  notions  of  Mecca  musti>e  drawn  from  the  Arabians  (d'Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  368. ..371.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125. ..128.  Abul- 
feda, p.  li...40).  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city, our  travellem 
arc  silent;  and  the  short  hiius  of  Thevenot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  parti,  p. 
490),  are  taken  from  the  suspicions  mouth  of  an  African  renegado.  Some 
Persians  counted  6000  houses  (Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  167). 
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distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.   CHAP. 
The  last  of  these  holy  places  was  known  to  the  Greeks  un- 
der  the  name  of  Macoraba  ;    and  the  termination  of  the 
word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not  indeed,  in 
the  most  flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  popu- 
lousness  of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  su- 
perstition, must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice  of 
a  most  unpromising  situation.    They  erected  their  habita- 
tions of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains :  the 
soil  is  a  rock  ;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is 
bitter  or  brackish  ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ; 
and  grapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from  the 
gardens  of  Tayef.    The  fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites, 
who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuous  among  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  ;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favourable  to  the  enter- 
prises of  trade.    By  the  sea-port  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  her  trade, 
only  of  forty  miles,  they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence 
with  Abyssinia ;  and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the 
first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of 
Africa  were  conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif, 
in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock- 
salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles:"  and  from  thence,  with  the 
native  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.    Mecca  is  placed  almost  at 
an  equal  distance,  a  month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on 
the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left,  hand.  The  former  was  the 
winter,  the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans  ;  and 
their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the 
tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the        ^ 
markets  of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman  and 
Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  pre- 
cious cargo  of  aromatics ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufac- 
tures w^as  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus  ; 
the  lucrative  exchange   diffused  plenty  and  riches  in  the 
streets  of  Mecca;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united  th^^love 
of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise.^" 

19  Stvabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  1110.    See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Bassoia,  in 
d'Hcrbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  6. 

20  Mirum  dictii  ex  mnumeris populis  pars  Kc[ua  in  conimaciis  aut  in  iatro- 
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CHAP.        The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  b«cn  the 
^'        theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the  arts 
National     °^  Controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophesy 
indepcnd-    and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.*'  Some 
Ar  bs    '  ^^  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  ren- 
der this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  supci'fluous: 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued.by 
the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,^^  and 
the  Turks  :^^  The  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  re- 
peatedly bovi^ed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant;  and  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia'^  embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in 
which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  face  of  their  brethren.     Yet  these  exceptions  are  tem- 
porary or  local;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke 
of  the  most  powerful  monarchies:  the  arms  of  Sesostris 
and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks^* 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  re- 

chViis  elegit  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32).  See  Sale's  Koran,  Sural  cvi.  p.  503. 
Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  361.  Prideau.\'s 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  72.  120. 
126,  &,c. 

21  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist.  vol.  .xx.  octavo  edition)  has  formal- 
ly demonstrated  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs. 
A  critic,  besides  the  e.\ceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  text 
(Genes,  xvi.  12).  the  e.Ktent  of  the  application,  and  the  foundation  of  the  pe- 
digree. 

22  It  was  subdued,  A.  D.'1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites  (Guignes,  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  torn.  i.  p. 
425.    D'Herbelot,  p.  477). 

23  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (A.  D.  1538)  and  Seliin  II.  (1568). 
See  Canteniir's  Hist,  of  the  0:hinan  Empire,  p.  201.  221.  The  Pasha,  who 
resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenty -one  Beys,  but  no  revenue  was  ever  re- 
mitted to  the  Porte  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomanno,  p. 
124),  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the  year  1630  (Niebuhr,  p.  167, 
168). 

24  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  Pales- 
tine, the  principal  cities  were  Bos  ra  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  aera  from 
the  year  105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Trajan  (Di- 
on. Cassius,  1.  Ixviii).  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathxans;  whose  name 
is  derived  from  tlie  eldest  cf  the  sons  of  Ismael  (Genes,  xxv.  12,  &.c.  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Jcrom,  Le  Clerc,  andCalmet).  Justinian  relinquished  a 
palm  countj-y  of  ten  days  journey  to  the  south  of  vElah  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Per- 
sic. I.  i.  c  19),  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  ind  a  custom-house 
(.^rrian  in  Periplo  Maris  Er)  thra;i,  p.  11.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i),  at  a  place 
(A£t/;4;)  Ki)f^7i,  Pagus  Alkus  Ilawara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina  (d'Anville 
iviemoirc  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  243).  These  i-eal  po.ssessions,  and  some  naval  in- 
roads of  Trajan  Veripl.  p.  14,  15),  are  magnified  by  history  and  medals  mto 
the  Roman  conquett  cf  Arabia. 

25  Niebuhr  (Description  de  i'Arabie,  p.  302,  303.  329...351).  affords  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  iuielligeuce  of  the  'i'urkish  empire  in  Arabia. 
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duced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dan-  CHAP. 
gerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  ^' 
causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 
country  of  the  Arabs.  IMau)-  ages  before  Mahomet,^''  their 
intrepid  valour  had  been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in 
offensive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient  and  active  vir- 
tues of  a  soldier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camels 
is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial 
youth  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  horseback, 
and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  ja- 
velin, and  the  scymetar.  The  long  memory  of  their  inde- 
pendence is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeed- 
ing generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  descent  and  to 
maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic  feuds  are  sus- 
pended on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy;  and  in  their 
last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca 
was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  con- 
federates. When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victo- 
ry is  in  the  front;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  per- 
form a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  be- 
fore the  conqueror;  the  secret  w^aters  of  the  desart  elude 
his  search;  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with 
thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe, 
who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the 
burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  desarts  of  the  Bedoweens 
are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the 
barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  re-  , 
mote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease 
and  lassitude;"  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  re- 
duction of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted.  When 
Mahomet  erected  his  hol)^  standard,^^  that  kingdom  was  sl 

26  Diodorus  Siciilus  (torn.  ii.  1.  xix  p.  390. ..393.  edit.  Wesseling)  has 
clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabathjean  Arabs,  who -resisted  the  arms 
of  Antigonus  and  his  son. 

27  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  1127. ..1129.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  32.  JEWus  Gallus 
landed  near  Medina,  afld  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  inro  the  part  of  Ye- 
men between  Maieb  and  the  Ocean.  The  non  ante  devictis  Sabex  regibiis 
(Od.  i.  29),  and  the  intacti  Arabum  thesauri  (Od.  iii.  24).  of  Horace,  attest 
vVie  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

28  See  the  imperfect  history  of  Yemen  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  55.. .66.  of 
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province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the 
Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent 
of  Chosroes  was  tempted  to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his 
unfortunate  master.  The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
represent  the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  di- 
vided by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  Eastl 
the  tribe  oiGassaii  was  allowed  to  encam.p  on  the  Syrian  ter- 
ritory: the  princes  of  Ilira  were  permitted  to  form  a  city 
about  forty  miles  to  the  southv/ard  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vigorous;  but 
their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  en- 
mity capricious :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to  dis- 
arm these  roving  Barbarians;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to  despise,  the  splendid  weak- 
ness both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Arabian  tribes^^  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Saracens,^** 
a  name  which  every  Christian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  pro- 
nounce v/ith  terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
national  independence  ;  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  and 
he  enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  societ}',  without 
forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  eveiy  tribe,  super- 
stition, or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  fa- 
mily above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheich 
and  emir  invariably  descend  in  this  chosen  race  ;  but  the 
order  of  succession  is  loose  and  precarious;  and  the  most 


Hira,  p.  65.. .74.  of  Gassan,  p.  75...78.  as  far  as  it  could  be  known  or  preserved 
in  the  time  of  ignore  nrc. 

29  The  'Z(X,fce,x.ij))iy-ci  (pv>.x,f  fi-vptuOti  tuvtix,  kxi  to  ttMito^  uvtuv  tp»f 
Wovo^aJ,  y,xi  eteecTToTot,  are  described  bvMcnander  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p. 
149),  Procopiio  (de  Eell.  P.nsic.  I.  i.  c.  17.  19.  1.  ii.  c.  10)  ;  and,  in  the  most 
lively  colours,  by  Animianiis  Marcellinus  (1.  xiv.  c.  4),  who  had  spoken  of 
them  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Marcus. 

30  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  br 
Ammianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculously, 
from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of  Saraka 
fctree,  Na/3«6Ta/«5.  Stephan.  de  Urblbus),  more  plausibly  from  the  Arabic 
words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  Oriental  situation  (Holtinger, 
Hist  Oriental.  1.  i.e.  i.  p.  7,  8.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p  33.. .35.  Aeseman. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  567).  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  ety- 
mologies, is  refuted  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2. 18.  in»Hudson,  torn,  iv),  who 
expressly  remarks  tlie  w'cstern  and  souchern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then 
an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore 
allude  to  any  national  character;  and,  since  it  v.^as  imposed  by  strangers,  it 
must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  language. 
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■U'orthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  CHAP, 
simple,  though  important,  office  of  composing  disputes  by 
their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their  example.  Even  a 
female  of  sense  and  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  command 
the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.^^  The  momentary  junction  of 
several  tribes  produces  an  army;  their  more  lasting  union 
constitutes  a  nation ;  and  the  supreme  chief, "  the  emir  of 
emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve, 
in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If 
the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly 
punished  b)^  the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurisdiction.  Their 
spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desart  is  open, 
and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual 
and  voluntary  compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Yemen  sup- 
ported the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch;  but  if  he  could 
not  leave  his  palace  without  endangering  his  life,^*  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  government  must  have  been  devolved  on  his 
nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  ferm,  or  rather  the  sub- 
stance, of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet, 
and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country  ;  but  they  reio-n- 
ed,  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by 
the  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity;  their  influence 
was  divided  Vfith  their  patrimony;  and  the  sceptre  was 
transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  people;  and  since  mankind 
must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and 
reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  public  freedom.^^    But  their  simple  freedom 

31  Saraceni  .  .  .  mulieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare  (Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p. 
3.  in  Hudson,  torn.  iii).  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  story. 
Pocock, Specimen,  p.  69.  83. 

23  M*i  e^thcct  ck  tud  fictfiXeiMv,  is  the  report  of  Agatharades  (de  Mari 
Rubro,  p.  63,  64.  in  Hudson,  tom.i),  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.c.  47.  p. 
215),  and  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1124).  But  I  much  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  the 
popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  the  credulity  of  travellers  so 
often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a  law. 

33  Non  gloriabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  eloquentid 
(Sephadius,  apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161,  162).  This  gift  of  speech  they 
shared  only  with  the  Persians  ;  and  the  sententious  Arabs  wouldprcbably  hjive 
liisdained  tlte  simple  and  sublime  logic  of  Demosthenes. 
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CHAP,  was  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  ma- 
chinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each 
member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of 
the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  dis- 
^  dains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast 

is  fortified  with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  1 
sobriety;  the  love  of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise 
the  habits  of  scli-command ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards 
him  from  the  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and 
of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspi- 
cuous in  his  outward  demeanor:  his  speech  is  slow,  weighty, 
and  concise,  he  is  seldom  provoked  to  lavighter,  his  only 
gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol 
of  manhood;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors 
without  awe. 3"*  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  sui'vived  their  i 
conquests:  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar 
language  of  their  subjects:  they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  per- 
suade and  edify  the  congregation :  nor  was  it  before  the  seat 
of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbassides 
adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian 
and  Byzantine  courts. 
Civil  wars  In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the 
vate  re-  causes  that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other, 
venge.  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the 
social  charactei".  The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of 
stranger  and  enemy;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  intro-^ 
duced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  v.^hich  they  believe  and 
practise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assign- 
ed to  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family;  and  that  the 
posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or 
force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  un- 
justly deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the 
Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchan- 
dise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse  the  desart  are  ransomed  or 

34  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  d' Ar\ieux,  d'Herbelot,  and  Nieluihr,  re- 
present in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Arabs, 
which  are  ilkistvated  by  many  incidental  passages  in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 
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pillaged;  and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  CHAP. 
Job  and  Sesostris,^*  have  been  the  victims  of  'their  rapa- 
cious spirit.  If  a  Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a  solitary 
traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him,  crj'ing,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  (^W2t/  -wife)  is  without  a 
*' garment."  A  ready  submission  entitles  him  to  rnercy; 
resistance  will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood 
must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legi- 
timate defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are 
branded  with  their  genuine  name;  but  the  exploits  of  a  nu- 
merous band  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and  honour- 
able war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed  against  man- 
kind, was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  , 
murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  ' 
right  of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the 
actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list  of  respectable  poten- 
tates; bvit  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might 
point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The 
union  of  the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance 
of  language  and  mannl'rs;  and  in  each  community,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  magistrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of  the 
time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  seventeen 
hundred  battles^^  are  recorded  by  tradition;  hostility  was 
embittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil  faction ;  and  the  recital, 
in  prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud  was  sufficient  to  re- 
kindle the  same  passions  am.ong  the  descendants  of  the  hos- 
tile tribes;  In  private  life,  every  man,  at  least  every  family, 
was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sen- 
sibility of  honour,  which  weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the 
injury,  shed  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs: 
the  honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards^  is  most 
easily  wounded;  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous  word, 
can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender:  and  such 
is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expect  whole  months  ■ 

35  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia  (which 
Sesostris  built  from  Pelushim  to  Hcliopohs  (Diodor.  Siciil.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  p  67). 
Under  the  name  of  Hycsos,  the  ;,hepherd-kings,  they  had  formerly  subdued 
Egypt  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98.  .163,  &.c). 

36  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale,  p.  75)  :  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab,  the  battles  of 
the  Arabs,  lived  in  the  ixth  and  xth  century.  The  fantous  war  of  Dahes  and 
Gabrah  was  occssioned  by  two  horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  m  a  pro- 
verb (Pocock,  Specimen,  p,  48). 
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eHy^.P.   and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensa- 
tion for  murder  is  familiar  to  the  Barbarians  of  every  age  ; 
but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands  the 
law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses 
even  the  head  of  the  murderer,   substitutes  an  innocent  to 
the   guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and 
most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  in- 
jured. If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their 
turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated;  the  individuals  of  either 
family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years 
may  sometimes  elapse  before   the  account  of  vengeance  be 
finally  settled.^^    This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or 
forgiveness,  has  been  moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims 
of  honour,  which  require   in  every  private  encounter  some 
decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and  wea- 
Annual      pons.    An  annual  festival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four,  months, 
^"ce.         ^y^g  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Blahomet, 
during  which  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed  both 
in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility  ;  and  this  partial  truce  is 
more  strongly  expressive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and  war- 
fare.^^ 
Tlieirso-         ^^^^  the  Spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by 
cial  quali-    the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  litei^ature.     The  solitary 
a.i,d  vir-      peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
tues.  ti^t-  ancient  world;  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind  : 

and  the  annual  caravans  imported  the  first  seeds  of  know- 
ledge and  politeness  into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps  of 
the  desart.  Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs, 
their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  Vvlth 
the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldsean  tongues  ;  the  in- 
dependence of  the  tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dia- 

37  The  modern  theory  and  practise  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of  murder, 
are  described  by  Niebuhr  (Ucscription,  p.  26.. .31).  The  harsher  features  of 
jintiquity  may  be  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  2.  p.  20.  c.  17.  p.  230.  with  Sale's 
Observaions. 

38  Prc)CO])ius  (de  Bcil.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16),  places  the  Kvo  holy  months  about 
the  summer  solstice.  The  Arabians  con.secrareyiijir  months  of  the  year...  the 
first,  seven' h,  eleventh,  and  tvvelf.h  ;  and  pretend,  that  in  a  long  series  of  ai^es 
the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  or  six  times  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse, 
p.  U7...150.  and  Notes  on  the  i.Kth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  154,  &.c.  Casiri, 
iiibliot-Hispano.  Arabiea,  toin.  ii.  p.  20,21). 
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lects  ;^^  but  each  after  their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  chap. 
to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Araljia  ^^' 
as  v.'tll  as  In  Greece,  the  perfection  of  language  outstripped 
the  refinement  of  manners;  and  her  speech  could  diversify 
the  fourscore  names  of  honej^,  the  two  hundred  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a  sword,  at 
a  time  when  this  copious  dictionarj'  was  entrusted  to  the  me- 
mory of  an  illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Ho- 
merites  were  iHscrl'oed  v/ith  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  cha- 
racter; but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground-work  of  the  pre- 
sent alphabet,  v/ere  invented  en  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  recent  invention  v/as  taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger 
who  settled  in  that  city  after  tlie  birth  of  Mahomet.     The  , 

arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown 
to  the  freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  their  pene- 
tration was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and 
sententious,'**  and  their  moi-e  elaborate  compositions  were 
addressed  with  energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of  their  hear- 
ers. The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated  Love  of 
by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  so-  P'^^*^*")'' 
lemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  strik- 
ing their  tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials, 
sung  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity 
of  their  native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to 
vindicate  their  rights;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to 
immortalise  their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes 
resorted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abolished  by  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  first  Moslems;  a  national  assembly  that  must 
have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonise  the  Barbarians. 
Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of 
corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetrv.  The  prize  was 
disputed  by  the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  vic- 

39  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Erythrxi,  p. 
12).  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  lan- 
guage and  letters  are  copiously  trea'ed  by  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  150.. .154), 
Casiri,  (Bibiiot.  Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  i.  p.  1.  83.292.  torn.  ii.  p.  25,  &c.)j 
and  Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  72.. .86).  I  pass  slightly  ;  1  am  not 
fond  of  rejieatiing  words  like  a  ])arrot. 

40  A  familiar  tale  in  Vcltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  et  le  Cheval)  is  related,  to 
prove  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs  (d'Hcrbelot,  Bibiiot.  Orient  p.  120, 
121.  Gagnier,  A'ie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  3r...46);  bvv:  d'Arvieux,  or  ra- 
ther La  Roqne  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  93),  denies  tlu  boas'ed  superiority 
of  the  Bedoweens.  The  one  hundred  and  si.N.ty-nine  sentences  of  Ali  (trans- 
lated by  Ockley,  London,  1718)  aitord  a  ju.st  and  favourable  specimenof  Ara- 
bian wit. 
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CHAP,  torious  performance  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  prm- 
ces  and  emirs;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language,  the 
seven  original  poems  v.'hich  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca."*^  The  Arabian  po- 
ets were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age ;  and  if  they 
sympathised  with  the  prejudices,  thev  inspired  and  crovvned 
the  virtues,  of  their  countrymen.  The  indissoluble  union 
of  generosity  and  valour  M'^as  the  darling  theme  of  their  song; 
and  when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a  despi- 
cable race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  that 
the  men  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  de- 
Examples  ny.^2  The  same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abra- 
of  genero-  j^^^^  ^^^^  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the  terror  of  the 
desart,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  the  stranger 
who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and  to  enter  their  tent. 
His  treatment  is  kind  and  respectful;  he  shares  the  wealth 
or  the  poverty  of  his  host;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he 
is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings,  and 
perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely 
expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend;  but  the  he- 
roic acts  that  could  deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have 
surpassed  the  narrov/  measure  of  discretion  and  experience. 
A  dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca, 
was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity;  and  a  successive  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed  most  wor- 
thy of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  had  under- 
taken a  distant  journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of 
"  the  apostle  of  God,  I  am  a  ti-aveller  and  in  distress."  He 
instantly  dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel, 
her  rich  capai-ison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
or  as  the  gift  of  an  honoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais 
informed  the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep ; 
but  he  immediately  added,  "  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thou- 

41  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  158. .161).  and  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Hispano-Arabi- 
ca,  torn.  i.  p.  48.  84,  &.c.  119.  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  &;c.)  speak  of  the  Arabian  poets 

f^  before  Mahomet ;  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have  been  published  in  En- 

glish by  Sir  William  Jones  ;  but  his  honourable  mission  to  India  has  deprived 
ui  of  his  own  notes,  far  more  interesting  than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  te.Kt. 

42  Sale's  Preliminary  Diicoiirse,  p.  29,  30. 
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"  sand  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we  have  in  th@  house),  and  CHAP. 
*'here  is  an  order,  that  will  entide  you  to  a  camel  and  '^  ^J^!^^^ 
"slave:"  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  en- 
franchised his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof,  that 
by  respecting  his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty.  The 
third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  pray- 
er, was  supporting  his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves. 
"  Alas!"  he  replied,  "  my  coiners  are  empty!  but  these  you 
"  may  sell;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them."  At  these  words, 
pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the  wall  widi  his 
staff.  The  character  of  Ilatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Ara- 
bian virtue  ;^^  he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and 
a  successful  robber:  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hospi- 
table feasts;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy,  he  re- 
stored both  the  captives  and  the  spoil.  The  freedom  of  his 
countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice:  they  proudly  in- 
dulged the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,^^  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  Ancient 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  '  ^  ^  ^^* 
stars,  a  primitive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  visible  image  of  a 
Deity:  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic, 
or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space:  the 
character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that 
seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay:  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or 
instinct;  and  their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages 
the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object 
of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  culti- 
vated at  Babylon;  but  the  school  of  the  Ai'abs  was  a  clear 
firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches, 
they  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars :  their  names,  and 
order,  and  daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and 
devotion  of  the  Bedov/een ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience 

43  D'Herhelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  458.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  toni. 
iii.  p.  118.  Caab  and  Hesivjs  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43.  46. 48.)  were  like- 
wise conspicuous  for  their  liberality  ;  and  the  latter  is  elegantly  praised  by  an 
Arabian  poet :  "  Videbis  euni  cum  accesseris  exultantem,  ac  si  dares  illi  quod 
ab  illo  petis." 

44  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabians, 
may  be  found  in  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  89. ...135.  1(33,  164).  His  profound 
erudition  is  inore  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale  (Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  14...24.)  and  Assemanni  (Bibliot. Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  530..  .590.)  has 
added  some  vaiua.ble  remarks. 
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CHAP,  to  divide  in  twenty-eight  parts,  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  atidi' 
^"  to  bless  the  constellations  who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains j 
the  thirst  of  the  desart.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere;  and  some 
nietaph'/sical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  bodies:  a  camel  was 
left  to  perish  on  the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master 
in  another  life;  and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  im- 
plies that  they  were  still  endowed  with  consciousness  and 
power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mv- 
thology  of  the  Barbarians;  of  the  local  deities,  of  the  stars, 
the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes 
or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent 
warrior,  created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his 
fantastic  worship;  but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed 
The  Caaba  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of  Mecca.  The 
°f  m"^^.'^  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  Chris- 
tian sera:  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek 
historian  Diodorus''^  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamu- 
dites  and  the  Sabseans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior 
sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians:  the  linen  or  silken 
veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor, 
was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who 
reigned  seven  hundred  years  befor  the  time  of  Mahomet."** 
A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffice  for  the  worship  of  the 
savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in 
its  place;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East 
have  been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  model.'*' 

45  \epov  ayiMTccrev  tapvTdt  ri/^aXevov  vtto  Trxvrav  A^a^oy  Tre^Orere- 
fov  (Diodor.  S'cul.  toll),  i.  1.  iii.  p.  211).  The  character  and  position  are  so 
correctly  apposite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passage  should  have 
been  read  without  notice  or  application.  Yet  this  famous  temple  had  been 
overlooked  by  Agatharcides  (de  Mari  Rubro,p.  58.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  whom 
Diodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the  description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing 
than  the  Egyptian  !  Or  was  the  Caaba  built  be':ween  the  years  of  Rome  650 
and  "46,  the  dates  of  their  respective  histories?  (Dcdwell,  in  Dissert,  ad  torn.  i. 
Hudson,  p.  72.  Fabricius,  Bibhot.  Grzec.  torn.  ii.  p.  770). 

46  Poccck,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  ascend 
to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years,  before  the  Christian  rera.  The  veil  or  cur- 
tain, which  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
linen  (Abulfcda,  in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6.  p.  14). 

47  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale,  the 
Universal  History,  S-x.)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  which  Keland  (de  Religione 
Mohammedica,  p.  113.. .123.)  has  corrected  and  explained  froin  the  best 
authorities.    For  the  description  and  legend  of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pocock 
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A  spacious  portico  incloses  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba ;  a  CHAP, 
square  chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  ^• 
and  twenty-seven  high:  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the 
light;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of 
wood;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain-water, 
and  the  well  Zemzem  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  acci- 
dental pollution.  The  tribe  of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force, 
had  acquired  the  custody  of  the  Caaba:  the  sacerdotal 
office  devolved  through  four  lineal  descents  to  the  grand- 
father of  Mahomet;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites  from 
whence  he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  their  country.*^  The  precincts  of  Mecca  enjoy- 
ed the  rights  of  sanctuary;  and,  in  the  last  month  of  each 
year,  the  city  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long 
train  of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their  vows  and  offerings 
in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  which  are  now  accom- 
plished by  the  faithful  Musulman,  were  invented  and  prac- 
tised by  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  dis- 
tance they  cast  away  their  garments:  seven  times,  with  hasty 
Steps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone: 
seven  times  they  visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains: 
seven  times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina;  and 
the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and 
nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either  found  or 
introduced  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship:  the  temple 
was  adorned,  or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes;  and  most  conspicuous 
was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand 
seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  featliers,  the  instruments  and 
symbols  of  profane  divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monu- 
ment of  Syrian  arts  :  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  con- 
tent with  a  pillar  or  a  tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desart  were 
hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone''^  of 

(Specimen,  p   115. ..122.)  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  d'Hevbelot  (Caaba, 
Magir,  Ztmzem,  ha.)  and  Sale  (Preliininary  Di.'course,  p.  114. ..122.) 

48  Cosa,  the  fif  h  ancestor  of  Mahomer,  must  have  usurped  the  Caaba  A. 
D.  440;  but  the  story  is  differently  old  by  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  "Vie  de  Maho- 
met, torn.  i.  p.  65... 69.)  and  by  Abulfeda'(in  Vic.  Moham.  c.  6.  p.  13.) 

49  In  the  second  century,  Maximns  cf  Tyre  atriliires  to  the  Arabs  the 
worship  of  a  stone. ..Af«/3(«<  cre^aa-i  ^jv,  o^rtyoe,  h  an  oiS'a,  ro  S'e  ctyccX/JLci 
tt^ov ;  XtSoi  »)v  TiT^ctyuvoi  (dissert,  viii.  torn.  i.  p.  142.  edit.  Reiske);  and 
the  reproach  is  funoutly  re-echoed  by  the  Christians  (Clemens  Alex,  in  Fror 
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Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  ido- 
latrous origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has 
universally  prevailed;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gra- 
titude, or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life 
of  a  man^°  is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  pub- 
lic calamity  :  the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Eg5'pt,  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore :  the  cruel 
practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  in  the  third 
century,  a  boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Du- 
matians  ;^'  and  a  royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  bj- the 
prince  of  the  Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.^^  A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar,  exhi- 
bits the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort  of  fanaticism:  the 
deed,  or  the  intention,  was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints 
and  heroes ;  and  the  father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devo- 
ted bv  a  rash  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent 
of  an  hundred  camels.  In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs, 
like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of 
swine's  flesh  ;*^  they  ciixumcised^"  their  children  at  the  age 
of  puberty:  the  same  customs,  without  the  censure  or  the  pre- 

treptico,  p.  40.  Arncbkis  contra  Gentes,  1.  vi.  p.  246).  Yet  these  stones  \vere 
no  other  than  the  ^xtrvXu.  of  Syria  and  Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and 
profane  antlquitj'  (Euseb.  Pr^ep.  Evangel.  1.  i.  p.  o7 .  Marsham,  Canon. 
Chi  on.  p.  54... 56. 

50  The  tAvo  horrid  subjects  of  Ai^^o6vs-ix  and  TIcii^odvG-icc,  are  accurately- 
discussed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  PJarsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76. ..7S.  301... 
304).  Saiichoniatho  derives  the  Phccnician  sacrifices  from  the  o.ample  of 
Chroniis;  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronus  lived  before  or  after  Abraham, 
or  indeed  v\,'he'Jier  he  lived  at  all. 

51  KaT'  croi  sactrov  Trxioa  f5fo».  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry ;  but  he  like- 
wise impu'es  to  the  Roiivan  die  same  barbarous  custom,  which,  A.  U.  C.65r, 
had  been  finallv  abolished.  Dumxtha,  Daumat  al  Gerdal,  is  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  (Tabui.  p.  37.  Arabia,  p.  9.  .29.)  and  Abnlfeda  (p.  57);  and  may 
be  found  ind'Anville'smapi.in  the  mid-desart  between  ChaibarandTadmor. 

52  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persicj,  1.  i.  c.  23),  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  c.  21),  and  Po- 
cock  (Specimen,  p.  72.  86),  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  ihe  Arabs  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah,  is  a  tradition  rather  than  a 
fac*^(Gagnier,  Viede  Mahomet,  toni.i.  p.  82... S4). 

53  SuilVis  carnibus  abstinent,  says  Solinus  (Polyhistor.  c.  33),  who  copies 
Pliny  (1.  viii.  c.  68.)  i  n  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  cannot  live  in  Ara- 
bia. The  Egyptians  were  actuatedby  a  natural  and  supersiitious  horror  for  that 
unclean  beast  (Marsham,  Canon,  p.  205).  The  old  Arabians  likewise  practi- 
sed,/>orf  coiium,  the  rite  of  ablution  (Herodot.  I.  i.e.  80),  which  is  sanctified  by 
the  Mahometan  lav/  (Reland,  p.  75,  &.c.  '  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of 
Shaw  Abhas,  torn.  iv.  p.  71,  Sec). 

54 The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they  hold  cir- 
cumcision necessary  to  salvafion,  and  even  pretend  that  Mahomet  was  mira- 
culously b;>rn  witiio  t  a  foreskin  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  319,  320.  Sale's  Pre- 
liminary Dlscoiuse,  p.  106, 107). 
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feept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  CHAP, 
posterit)-  and  proselytes.  Ithas  been  sagaciously  conjectured, 
that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhe- 
red to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  without  foresee- 
ing that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca,  might 
become  useless  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free  :  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  Introduce 
the  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  gabiais. 
fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what  they 
thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  religions  of 
the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  were 
disseminated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was  diffused  over  Asia 
by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans**  and  the  arms  of  the  As- 
syrians. From  the  observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the 
priests  and  astronomers  of  Babylon*^  deduced  the  eternal 
laws  of  nature  and  providence.  They  adored  the  seven  gods 
or  angels  who  directed  the  course  of  the  seven  planets,  and 
shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the  earth.  The  attributes 
of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images  and  talismans;  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  respective 
deities;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple 
of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.*' 
But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either 
to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  de- 
luge, and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agreement  with 

55  Diodonis  Siculus  (tom.i.  1.  ii.  p.  142... 145.)  has  cast  on  their  religion  the 
curious  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy  wovild  be  far  more 
valuable:  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of  reas;.n,  since  they  could 
doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  nuiTiber  of  the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 

56  Simplicius  (who  quotes  Porphyry),  de  Coelo,  1.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p.  123.  lin. 
18.  apud  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  doubts  the  fact,  because  it  is 
adverse  to  his  systems.  The  earliest  date  rf  the  Chaldean  observations  is  th« 
year  2334  before  Christ.  Afte?  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they 
were  communicated,  at  the  request  of  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  Hippar- 
chus.  What  a  moment  in  the  annals  of  science  ! 

5r  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  138. ..146),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Oriental,  p.  162... 
203),  Hyde  (de  Religione  Vet.  PersaruiTi,p.  124.  128,  &c.)  d' Herbelot  fSa/ji, 
p.  725,  726),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourpe,  p.  14,  15),  rather  exciie  than 
gratify  our  curiosity  ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers  confounds  Sabianism  witk 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Arabs. 

VOL.  VI.  I  I 
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CHAP  their  Jewish  captives  ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of 
Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gos* 
pel  has  transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the  Polytheists 
into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bassora,** 

The  Ma-  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians;  but 
the  injuriesoftheSabianswei-erevengedbythe  swordof  Alex- 
ander ;  Persia  groaned  above  five  hundred  years  under  a  fo- 
reign yoke  J  and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped 
from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  ad- 

The  Jews,  versaries  the  freedom  of  the  desart.*^  Seven  hundred  years 
before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Ara- 
bia :  and  a  far  greater  multitude  was  expelled  from  the  holy 
land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  ex- 
iles aspired  to  liberty  and  power ;  they  erected  synagogues 
in  the  cities  and  castles  in  the  vvilderness,  and  their  Gen- 
tile converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circumcision. 

The  Chris-  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  suc- 

*'^"^'  cessful :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign ;  the 
sects  whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  Marcionites  and  the  Ma- 
nichseans  dispersed  their  phantastic  opinions  and  apocry- 
phal gospels  ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of 
Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the 
Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.^"  The  liberty  of  choice 
was  presented  to  the  tribes :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or 
to  compose  his  private  religion :  and  the  rude  superstition 
of  his  house  was  mingled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints 
and  philosophers.  A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was  incul- 
cated by  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers ;  the  existence 
of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has  often  revealed  himself  to 

58  D'Ar.vil'.e  (I'Eiiphra^e  de  le  Tigre,  p.  130. ..14r.)  will  fix  the  position  of 
these  ambiguous  Chrisiians ;  Assemannas  (Bibliot.  Oriental,  toni.  iv.  p.  607... 
614.)  inay  explain  their  tenets.  But  it  is  a  slippery  task  to  ascertain  the  creed 
of  an  ignora'.it  people,  afraid  and  ashamed  to  disclose  their  secret  traditions. 

59  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Baiirein  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet, torn.  iii.  p.  114),  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians  (Pocock,  Speci- 
men, p.  146. ..150) 

60  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by  Pocock 
from  51iarestani,&.c.  (Specimen,  p.  60. 1.34,  &c),  Hettinger  (Hist.  Orient  p. 
212. ..238),  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  p.474...4r6),Basnage(Hist.d>?s  Juii's, 
torn.  vii.  p.  185.  torn.  viii.  p.  280),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22, 
kc.  ^2,  S;c). 
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mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  angels  and  prophets,  and  CHAP, 
whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable  mira-  ^' 
cles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs 
acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected  his  wor- 
ship ;^'  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still  at- 
tached them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  the  people  of  the  book;  the  Bible  was  already 
translated  into  the  Arabic  language,^^  and  the  volume  of  the 
old  testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  impla- 
cable enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the 
Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation. 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered 
the  faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham ;  traced  his  pedigree  and 
their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed  with 
equal  credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis.^ 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  Birth  and 
calumny  of  the  Christians,^^  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  of^Maho^ 

the  merit  of  their  adversarv.   His  descent  from  Ismael  was  ™e':> 

A   D 
a  national  privilege  or  fable  ;  but  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pe-  559 ....609. 

digree  ^^  are  dark  and  doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  ge- 
nerations of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  heredi- 
tary guardians  of  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet 

61  In  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of  the 
idol,  not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable  patron  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p. 
108,  109). 

62  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more 
recent  than  the  Koran  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly- 
inferred,  1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  synagogue,  of  expounding  the 
Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country.  2.  From 
the  analogy  of  the  Arnncnian,  Persian,  ^rhiopic,  versions, expressly  quoted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  a// the  Barbaric  languages  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p. 
34.  93. .97.  Sunon,  Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  torn.  i.  p.  180, 
181.  282...286.  293.  305,306.  torn.  iv.  p.  206). 

63  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ut  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,  Sec.  (Hettin- 
ger, Hist.  Orient,  p.  136).  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  fa  her  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet  was  of  the  race  of  Ismael 
t%  f^ioii  yevtauTUTiii  dvXm  (Chronograph,   p.  277). 

64  Ahulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mol\ammed.  c.  1,  2),  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet, 
p.  25. ..97),  describe,  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet.  At 
Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  iis  authenticity  ;  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to 
observe,  1.  That  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon 
thirty,  instead  of  seventy-five  generations.  2.  That  the  modern  Bedoweensare 
ignorant  of  their  history  and  careless  of  their  pedigree  ( Vovage  de  d'Arvieux, 
p.  100. 103).  ^      -    o 
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CHAP,  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  ge- 
nerous citizen,  who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the 
supplies  oi  commerce.  Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the 
liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  son. 
The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christian 
princes  of  Abyssinia :  their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked 
by  an  insvilt  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  cross  ;  and  the 
holy  ciry  was  invested  by  a  train  of  elephants  and  an  army 
of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed';  and  in  the  first  audi- 
ence, the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitution 
of  his  cattle.  "And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "do  you  not  ra- 
*'  ther  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your  temple,  which 
"  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?  "  "  Because, "  replied  the 
intrepid  chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my  own :  the  Caaba  belongs 
"  to  the  gods,  and  theij  will  defend  their  house  from  injury 
"  and  sacrilege. "  Th^  want  of  provisions,  or  the  valour 
of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful 
retreat ;  their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  miracu- 
lous flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on  the  heads 
of  die  infidels;  and  the  deliverance  was  long  commemora- 
Deliver-  ted  by  the  sera  of  the  elephant.®*  The  glory  of  Abdol  Mo- 
Mecca  talleb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he 
became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His 
best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest 
of  the  Arabian  youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of 
the  Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said  to  have  expired 
of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mo- 
hammed, the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  born  at 
Mecca,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,^*  whose  victory 

65  The  seed  of  this  hisrnry,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  chapter  of  the 
Koran  ;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prxfat.  ad  Vit.  Mohani.  p.  18,  &c),  has  translated 
tlie  hiftorical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which  may  be  illus' rated  from  d'Herbe- 
lot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  12),  and  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  64).  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  48  )  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mahomet ;  but  Sale  (Ko- 
ran, p.  501. ..50.3),  who  is  half  a  Musnlman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of 
the  Doctor  for  believing  the  Miracles  of  tlie  Delphic  Apollo.  Mei-acci  (Alco- 
ran, torn  i.  part  ii.  p.  14-  fom.  ii.  p  823),  ascribes  Ihe  miracle  to  the  devil, 
and  e.xtcrts  fron\  the  Mali'iiietans  the  confession,  that  God  would  not  have  de- 
fended against  the  Christians  the  idols  ff  the  Caaba. 

66  The  safest  xras  of  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2),  of  Alexander,  or  the 
Greeks,  882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1316,  equally  lead  us  to  the  year 
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would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  CHAP. 
Christians.  In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather ;  his  uncles  were 
strong  and  numerous;  and  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance, 
the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  Ethio- 
pian maid-servant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war, 
Abu  Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  his  youth ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow 
of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of 
her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage  contract,  in  the  sim- 
ple style  of  antiquity,  recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet 
and  Cadija  ;  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish  ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces 
of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  uncle.^^  By  this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah 
was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  judi- 
cious matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues,  till,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,^^  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet*'"  Qya^lifica- 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  prophet, 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it 

569.  The  old  Arabian  calender  is  too  dark  and  uncertain  to  support  the  Bene- 
dictines (Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  15),  who  from  the  day  of  the  month 
and  week  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Maho- 
naet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  the  10th  of  November  Yet  this  date  v/ould 
agree  with  the  year  S82  cf  the  Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  5.)  and  Abul[)haragius  (Dynast,  p.  101.  and  Errata  Pocock's  ver- 
sion). While  we  reiine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiierate  pro- 
phet  was  ignorant  of  his  own  age. 

67  I  copy  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and  ne- 
phew. Laus  Dei,  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami  et  semine  Ismaelis  constituit,  et 
nobis  regionem  sacrain  dedit,  et  nos  judices  hominibus  statuit.  Porro  Moham- 
med iilius  Abdollahi  nepotis  mei  (nepos  vieus)  quo  cum  ex  sequo  librabitur  e 
Koraishidis  quispiam  cui  non  prseponderaturus  est,  bonitate  et  excellantia,  et 
jntellectCi  et  gloria  et  acumine  etsi  ojium  inops  fiierit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  tran- 
siens  sunt  et  depositnm  quod  reddi  debet),  desiderio  Chadijae  tiliac  Chowailedi 
tenetur,  et  ilia  vicissim  ipsius,  quicquid  autem  dotis  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me 
suscipiam  (Pocock,  Specimen,  e  septima  parte  libri  Ebn  Hamduni). 

68  The  privaf^e  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved 
by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  3.. .7),  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocry- 
phal note,  who  are  alleged  by  HottJnger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  204.. .211),  Maracci 
(torn.  i.  p.  10. ..14),  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  97.. .134). 

69  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  c.  l.vv,  lx.vi.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p. 
272. ..289  ;  the  best  traditions  of  the  j)erson  and  conversation  cf  the  prophet 
are  derived  from  Ayesha,  Ali  and  Abu  Horaira  (Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  267. 
Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  surnamed  the  father  of  a  cat, 
who  died  in  the  year  59  of  the  Hegira. 
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CHAP,  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on 
his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They 
applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect, 
his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his 
countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his 
gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave 
and  ceremonious  politeness  of  his  country:  his  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  conde- 
scension and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca:  the 
frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views; 
and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friend- 
ship or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious 
and  retentive,  his  v/it  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sub- 
lime, his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed 
the  courage  both  of  thought  and  action;  and,  although  his 
designs  might  gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the 
stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Ab- 
dallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia;  and  the  fluency  of  his 
speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  dis- 
creet and  seasonable  silence.  With  these  powers  of  elo- 
quence, Mahomet  v.^as  an  illiterate  Barbarian:  his  youth 
had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing;^" the  common  ignorance  exempted  him  from  shame  or 
reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence, 
and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which  reflect  to  our 
mind  the  minds  of  sagos  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  Avas  open  to  his  viev/;  and  some  fancy  has  been 

70  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  are  ir.capable  of 
reading  what  is  written,  with  another  j)en,  in  the  Siirats,  or  chapters  of  the 
Koran  vii.  xxix.  xcvi.  These  'e.\ts,  and  ihc.  tradition  of  the  Sonna,  are  admit, 
ted  without  doubt,  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vn.  c  vii),  Gagnier  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p. 
15),  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  151),  Reland  (de  Helij.|;ione  Mohammedica,  p. 
236),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  42).  Mr.  White,  alnnoKt  alone, 
denies  the  ignorance,  to  accuse  the  impo<;ture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments 
are  far  froui  satisfactory.  Two  short  trading  journies  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  were 
surely  not  safticlent  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca: 
it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  treaty  that  Mahomet  would  have  dropt 
the  mask  ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  fr'^m  the  words  of  disease  and 
delirium.  The  lettered  yuuih,  before  he  aspired  to  rhe  prophetic  character,  must 
have  often  exercised  in  private  life,  the  arrs  of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  his 
first  converts  of  his  own  family,  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid 
his  scandalous  hypocrisy  (While's  Sermons,  p.  203,204.  Notes,  p.xxvi... 
x.xxviii). 
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indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  observations  which  CHAP, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller.'''^  He  compares  the  na- 
'tioRS  and  the  religions  of  the  earth;  discovers  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  monarchies;  beholds,  with  pity 
and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times;  and  resolves 
to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit 
and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  in- 
quiry will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  East,  the  two  journies  of  Maho- 
met into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Da- 
mascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ac- 
companied the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and  that  his  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  mer- 
chandise of  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions 
the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast 
=  upon  a  fruitful  soil;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  language 
must  have  checked  his  curiosity;  and  I  cannot  perceive  in  the 
life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  far  extend- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  re- 
gion of  that  solitary  v/orld,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  an- 
nually assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce  : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his 
native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state  and  character 
of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Some  useful  strangers  might  be  tempted,  or  forced, 
to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality;  and  the  enemies  of  Ma- 
homet have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian 
monk,  Avhom  they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the 
composition  of  the  Koran. ''^  Conversation  enriches  the  un- 
derstanding, but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius;  and  the 
uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 

71  The  Count  de  BoulaiiivUliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  202.. ..228.)  leads 
his  Arabian  jni[)il,  lii^e  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  or  the  Cyrus  of  Ramsay. 
His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction  ;  nor  can  I  trace  the 
origin  of  his  e,\clammation,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  des  hommes."  The 
two  Syrian  journies  are  expressed  by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both 
Mahometans  and  Christians  (Ga,q;nier  ad  Abulfcd.  p.  10). 

72  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  which  name  the 
strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  c.  16.  p.  223. 
c.  35.  p.  297.  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22. ..27. 
Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11.  74.  Maracci,'  torn.  ii.  p.  400).  Even  Pri- 
deaux  has  observed  that  the  transaclion  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the 
scene  lay  in  the  heart  of  Arabia. 
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CHAP.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious 
contemplation:  each  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah; 
in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca,^^  he  consulted 
the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose  abode  is  not  in  the 
heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which, 
under  the  name  of  Islam^  he  preached  to  his  family  and  na- 
tion, is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fic- 
tion, That  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Maho- 
met IS  the  apostle  of  God. 
One  God.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the 
learned  nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of 
polytheism,  their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved 
the  knov/ledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  at- 
tributes of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the 
standard  of  human  virtue:  his  metaphysical  qualities  are 
darklv  expressed ;  but  each  page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power:  the  unity  of  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law;  and  his  sanctuary 
was  never  defiled  by  any  visible  image  of  the  invisible  es- 
sence. After  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew 
exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the  spiritual 
devotion  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the  authority  of  Mahomet 
will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of  Mec- 
ca or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.^"*  But  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people;  and  the  religions 
of  the  world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet, 
of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme 
God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  mani- 
fest and  audacious:  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence  in  their  coe- 
lestial  hierarchy;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of 
the  two  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror. 
The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relaps- 
ed into  a  semblance  of  paganism;  their  public  and  private 

73  Abulfeda  In  Vit.  c.  7. p.  15.  Gagnier,  torn.  i.  p.  133  135.  The  situation 
of  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  Arab.  ]j.  4).  Yet  Ma- 
homet had  never  read  cf  the  cave  of  Egeria,  ubi  nocturna-  Numa  constituebat 
aniicse,  of  ilie  Idscan  mount,  where  Minos  conversed  with  Jjve,  &c 

74  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators  quoted 
by  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge  ;  bui  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  coloured  by 
Uie  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Talmudisis. 
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vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  disgraced  CHAP, 
the  temples  of  the  East:  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  was 
darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  the 
objects  of  popidar  veneration;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics, 
who  flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess.  ^* 
The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  con- 
tradict the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious 
sense,  thev  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the 
man  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  son  of  God:  ^®  an  ortho- 
dox commentary  will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind:  intem- 
perate curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary; 
and  each  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all 
except  themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion 
or  ambiguity;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to 
the  unity  of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the 
worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the 
rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  what- 
ever is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must 
decay  and  perish. '^  In  the  author  of  the  universe,  his 
rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and 
eternal  being,  without  form  or  place,  without  issue  or  simi- 
litude, present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by 
the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  him- 
self all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime 
truths,  thus  announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,^'  are 

75  Holtinjjjer,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225... 228.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was  car- 
ried from  Tlirace  to  Arabia, by  some  women,  and  the  name  was  borrowed 
from  the  KoXXvpii,  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddess.  This  exam- 
ple, thai  of  BeriUus  bishop  of  Bostra  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  vi.  c.  33),  and 
several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia  hxresean  ferax. 

76  The  1-hree  g'lds  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  are  obviously  di- 
rected against  our  Catholic  mystery  ;  but  the  Arabic  coinmentators understand 
them  of  the  Father,  tlie  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  heretical  Trinity,  main- 
tained, as  it  is  said,  by  some  Barbarians  at  the  council  of  Nice  (Eutych.  Annal. 
torn.  i.  p.  440).  But  the  existence  of  the  Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid 
Beausrbre(Hist.  de  Manicheisme,  tom.i.  p.  532):  and  he  derives  the  mistake 
from  the  word  Rouah,  the  holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Nazarenes. 

77  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
Abraham,  who  opposed  in  Chaldxa  the  first  introduction  of  idolatry  ( Koran, 
c.  6.  p.  106.  d'fterbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  13). 

78  See  the  Koran,  i)articularly  the  second  (p.. 30),  the  fifty-seventh  (p.  437), 
the  fifty-eighth  (p.  441.)  chapter,  which  proclaim  the  omnipotenae  of  thf 
Creator. 
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CHAP,  firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  metaphysical 
precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A  philosophic 
theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahome- 
tans:''' a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  present  faculties. 
What  object  remains  for  the  fancy,  or  eyen  the  understand- 
ing, when  we  haye  abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance 
all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  reye- 
lation  was  confirmed  by  the  yoice  of  Mahomet:  his  prose- 
lytes, from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  UrJtaricms  ;  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  preyent- 
ed  by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
decrees  and  absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by 
the  Mahometans;  and  they  struggle  with  the  common  dif- 
ficulties, hoxu  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God  with  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ;  hozo  to  explain  the  per- 
mission of  eyil  under  the  reign  of  infinite  power  and  infinite 
goodness. 
Mahomet  The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his 
of  God       works,  and  Ms  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  know- 

and  the       ledge  of  the  one  and  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  been  the 
last  of  the  f  ,    J     •  rV  '  c  u     ,• 

prophets,  real  or  pretended  aim  oi  the  propnets  oi  eyery  age  :  the  li- 
berality of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same 
credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself ;  and  the  chain  of  inspi- 
ration was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran.""  During  that  period,  some  rays  of 
prophetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four thousand  of  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respec- 
tiye  measure  of  yirtue  and  grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
apostles  were  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their 
country  from  idolatry  and  yice  ;  one  hundred  and  four  yo- 
lumes  have  been  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit ;  and  six  legisla- 
tors of  transcendent  brightness  haye  announced  to  mankind 
the  six  successive  revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  im- 

79  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock  (Specimen, p.  274. 
284. .292),  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  Vol.  ii.p.  lx.\:xii...xcv),  Reland(de 
Religion.  Moham.  1.  i.  p.  7.. .13),  and  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p. 
4. ..28).  The  great  truth  that  God  is  without  similirude,  is  foolishly  criticised 
by  Maracci  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  87. ..94),  because  he  made  man  after 
his  own  image. 

80  Rclandjde  Relig.  Moham.  I.  i.  p.  17...47.  Sak's  Preliminary  Discourse, 
p.  7.3. ..76.  Voyage  de  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  28. ..37.  and  37. ..47.  for  the  Persian 
addition,  "  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God  !  "  Yet  the  precise  number  of  prophets  i* 
not  au  article  of  faith. 
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mutable  religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  CH  AP. 
Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  grada-  ^' 
tion  above  each  other ;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any 
one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infidels.  The 
writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the  apocry- 
phal copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  :^^  the  conduct  of 
Adam  had  not  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  Moses. 
his  children  ;  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by 
an  inferior  and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;'^  and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely  rever- 
ed by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chaldsea :  of  the  my- 
riads of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reignedj 
and  the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings  was  comprised  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  mira- 
culous story  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the 
Koran  j^^  and  the  captive  Jews  enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of 
imposing  their  own  belief  on  the  nations  whose  recent  creeds 
they  deride.  For  the  author  of  Christianity,  the  Mahomet- 
ans are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  entertain  an  high  and  mys- 
terious reverence.^'*  "  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mar}^,  jesus. 
*'  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed 
*'  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  him:  honourable 
*'  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those 
"  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God."^*  The  won- 
ders of  the  genuine  and  apocryphal  gospels  *^  are  profusely 
heaped  on  his  head  j  and  the  Latin  church  has  not  disdain- 
ed to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  conception  ^r 

81  For  the  apocryphul  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Ccdex  P:ei;depigra- 
phusV.  T.  p.  27. ..29;  of  Seth,  p.  154.. .137;  of  Enoch,  p.  160. ..219.  But  the 
book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment  is  alleged  by  SynccUus  and  Scaliger. 

82  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chro- 
nicus,  p.  154. ..180),  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and  ci-edulity 
of  Selden. 

83  The  articles  of  Adavi,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.  in  the  Bibliotheqiie 
of  d'Herbelot,are  gaily  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends  of  the  Mahometans, 
who  have  built  on  the  ground-work  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmud. 

84  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  l28,  &c.  c.  10.  p.  173,  8cc.     D'Herbelot,  p.  647,  S;c. 

85  Koran,  c.  3.  p.  40.  c  4.  p.  80.     U'Herbelot,  p.  399,  &c. 

86  See  the  gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  tlie  Infancy,  in  the  Codex  Apocry- 
phus  N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  who  cnllccls  the  various  testimonies  concerning  it  (p. 
128...  158).  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier,  and  iii  Arabic  by  Sike,\vho 
thinks  ovir  present  copy  more  recent  than  Mahomet.  Yet  his  quotations  agree 
with  the  original  about  the  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  Uvuig  birds  of  clav, 
?;c.  (Sikt,  c.  1.  p.  168,  169.  c.  36.  p.  198,  199.  c.  46.  p.  206.  Cotelier,  c.  2. 
p.  160, 161). 

87  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  39),  and  more  clearly  e.xplained 
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CHAP,  of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal;  and,  at 
^^^^_^^^;^^  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony  will  serve  to  condemn 
both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Chris- 
tians, who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  malice  of  his 
enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his 
life  ;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty,  a  phantom  or  a  cri- 
minal was  substituted  on  the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint 
was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven."  During  six  hundred 
years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation ;  but  the 
Christians  insensibly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example 
of  their  founder ;  and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnos- 
tics to  accuse  the  church,  as  well  as  the  synagogue,  of  cor- 
rupting the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.^^  The  pietv  of  Mo- 
ses and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  a  future  pro- 
phet, more  illustrious  than  themselves:  the  evangelic  promise 
of  the  Paracli'te^  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name, 
and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,^°  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 
The  Ko-  The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of 
ran.  thought  and  language  :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would 

vibrate  without  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  mi- 
nute is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with 
the  Vv'ord  of  God  expressed  b}'  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a 

by  the  tradition  of  the  Somnites  (Sale's  Note,  and  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  112). 
In  the  xiith  century,  the  iinniacnhite  conception  was  condemned  by  St.  Ber- 
nard as  a  presumptuous  novelty  (Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  ConciliodiTrento,!.  ii). 
ft8  See  the  Koran,  c.  3.  v.  53.  and  c.4.  v.  156.  of  Maracci's edition.  Deus 
est  prxstancissimus  dolose  agentiuni  (an  odd  praise)  ....  nee  crucifixerunt 
eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  similitudo  :  an  expression  that  may  suit  with  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Docetes  ;  but  the  commentators  believe  (Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  113... 
115.  173.  Sale,  p.  42,  43.  79),  that  another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was 
cruciGed  in  the  likeness  of  Jesus  ;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  gospel  of 
St.  Baruabai,  and  which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenxus,  by 
some  Ebionite  heretics  (Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manichcisme.  torn.  ii.  p.  25  Mo- 
sheini  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  353). 

89  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  hi  the  Koran  (c.3.  p.45):  but  neither 
Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  languages  and  criticism 
to  give  any  weight  or  colour  to  their  suspicions.  Yet  the  Anans  and  Nestori- 
ans  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the  illitci-ate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold 
assertioris  of  the  Manichxans.     See  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  p.  291. ..305. 

90  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  per- 
verted by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  Mustilmans,  they  apply  to  the  prophet 
the  promise  ff  the  l-'aradete^  or  Comforter,  which  had  been  already  usurped  by 
the  Mcntai;ist.s  and  Mariichxans  (Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisn)e, 
torn.  i.  p.  263,  &.C.)  ;  and  the  easy  change  of  letters,  jrcpiKXvroi  for  '^x.pxxXi)' 
T6f,  aflbrds  the  etymclcgv  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  (Maracci,  torn,  i-  part 
i.  p.  15.. .2a). 
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mortal?  The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  CHAP, 
apostles  and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and  memory  ;  and  the 
diversity  of  their  genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  character,  more  humble, 
yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor ;  the  substance  of  the 
Koran,"  according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated 
and  eternal ;  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  in- 
ficribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  de- 
crees. A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  was 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who,  under  the  Jewish  ceconomy,  had  indeed  been  dispatch- 
ed on  the  most  important  errands  ;  and  this  trusty  messen- 
ger successively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  mea- 
sure of  the  divine  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were 
produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is 
suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  passion  ;  and  all 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any 
text  of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent 
passage.  The  word  of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligent- 
ly recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder- 
bones  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages  without  order  or  connec- 
tion, were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the  custody  of  one 
of  his  wives.  T\\^o  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend  and 
successor  Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph 
Othman,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  the  vari- 
ovis  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same  miraculous  privi- 
lege of  an  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the  truth  of  his  mis- 
sion on  the  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both 
men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and 
presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incom- 
parable performance.'^  This  argument  is  most  powerfully 
addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to 
faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of 

91  For  the  Koran,  see  d'Herbelot,  p.  85. ..88.  Maracci,  torn.  i.  in  Vit.  Mo- 
bammed,  p.  32. ..45.  Sale,  Preliiniivary  DiKCourse,  p.  56. .70. 

92  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  89.    In  Sale,  p.  235,236.    In  Maracci,  p.  410. 
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CHAP,  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  comparing  the 
productions  of  human  genius.^^  The  harmony  and  copi- 
ousness of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European 
infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incohe- 
rent rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which 
seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The 
divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionar)- ; 
but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same 
country  and  in  the  same  language.^*  If  the  composition  of 
the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior 
intelligence  should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the 
founder  supplies  the-  silence  of  his  written  revelation :  the 
sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of  truth  ;  his  ac- 
tions so  many  examples  of  virtue  ;  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate memorials  were  preserved  bv  his  wives  and  compa- 
nions. At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna  or  oral 
law  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Bocha- 
ri,  who  discriininated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  thi-ee  hundred 
thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character. 
Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca 
and  performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zcmzem: 
the  pages  were  successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  the  apostle  ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved 
b}'^  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnitcs.^^ 

Miracles.  The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of 
Jesus,  had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and 
jMahomet  was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mec- 

93  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  niight  he  equalled  or  sur- 
passed by.aa  hmnan  pen  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  221,  ccc)  :  and  Maracci  (the 
polemic  is  too  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the  rhyming  affectation  of  the 
most  applauded  passage  (torn.  i.  part  ii..  p.  69. ..75. 
«  94  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabia  atque  ab  Arabi- 

bus  habita  (Lowih,  de  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Prieiect.  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv.  with 
'  his  German  editor  Michaelis,  Epime  ron  iv)  Yet  Michaelis  (p.  671.  ..673),  has 
detected  many  E?;yp'.iau  images,  the  elephantiasis,  papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile, 
h.z.  The  language  i»  ambigujubly  styled  .lrauiiO-Ht:b>\eu.  The  resemblance  of 
tlte  sister  dialects  was  much  more  visible  in  iheir  childhood  than  in  their  ma- 
ture age  (Michaelis,  p.  682.  Schultens,  in  I'rafat.  Jub). 

95  AlBochari  died  A.  H.  22'k  See  d'Herbelot,     p.  208.  416.  827.     Gag- 
nier.  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  c.  19.  p.  33. 
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ca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  CHAP, 
legation;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume 
df  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  the  desart,  or  to  kin- 
dle a  conflagi-ation  in  the  unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he 
is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  involves  him- 
self in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to 
the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  be- 
hind the  providence  of  God,  who  refus.es  those  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  aggra- 
vate the  guilt  of  infidelit}'.  But  the  modest  or  angry  tone 
of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation  ;  and 
these  passages  of  sca'^dal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the 
integrity  of  the  Korai.^^''  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are 
more  assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their 
confidence  and  credulity  increase  as  they  are  farther  remov- 
ed from  the  time  and  place  of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They 
believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him  ;  that  he 
was  saluted  by  stones  ;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingers  ; 
that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead  ; 
that  a  beam  groaned  to  him  ;  that  a  camel  complained  to 
him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being 
poisoned;  and  that  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature  were 
equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God."''  His  dream  of  a 
nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as  a  real  and  cor- 
poreal transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak,  con- 
vej'ed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  : 
with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he  successively  ascended  the 
seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respec- 
tive mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  ap- 
proached within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touch- 

96  See  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2.  6.  12,  13. 17.  Prideaux  (Life  of 
Mahomet,  p.  18,  19.)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracci,  with  a  more 
learned  apparatus,  has  shewn  that  the  passages  which  deny  his  miracles  are 
clear  and  pjsitive  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  7.. .12),  and  those  which  seem 
to  assert  them,  are  ambiguous  and  insuIBcient  (p.  12..  22). 

97  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabuni,  the  te.vt  of  Abulpharagius,  p.  17.  the 
notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187... 190.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Onentale,p.  76,77. 
Voyages  de  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  200. ..203.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  toiii.  i.  p.  22. 
...64  )  has  most  laboriously  collected  and  confuted  the  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies of  Mahomet,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  amount  to  three  thousand- 
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CHAP,  ed  by  ^l^e  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar  though  impor- 
tant conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalim,  re- 
mounted the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in 
the  tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years." 
According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle  confounded  in  a 
national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the  Koreish. 
His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon  :  the 
obedient  planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accom- 
plished the  seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Ma- 
homet in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her 
dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through 
the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.^**  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these 
marvellous  tales  ;  but  the  gravest  of^ihe  Musulman  doctors 
imitate  the  modesty  of  their  mastei,  and  indulge  a  latitude 
of  faith  or  interpretation. ^°°  The}'  might  speciously  allege, 
that  in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  the 
harmony,  of  nature  ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery 
may  be  excused  from  miracles  ;  and  that  the  sword  of  Ma- 
homet was  not  less  potent  than  the  rod  of  Moses. 
Precepts  of  The  polvtheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
Mahomet  ^^  superstition:  a  thousand  rites  of  Egj-ptian  origin  were 
fasting,  interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law:  and  the 
'"^*  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the 

church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice, 
or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians, 

98  The  ncctiirnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit. 
Mohammed,  c  19.  p.  3o),  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision  ;  by  Prideaux  fp. 
31... 40),  who  aggravates  the  absurdities;  and  by  Gagnier  (torn.  i.  p.  252. ..343), 
who  declares,  from  the  zealous  Al  Januabi,  that  to  deny  this  journey,  is  to  dis- 
believe the  Koran.  Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jeru- 
salem, or  Mecca,  has  only  dropt  a  mysterious  hint ;  Laus  illi  qui  transtulit  ser- 
vum  suum  ab  oratorio  Haram  ad  oratorium  reniotissiiinnn  (Koran,  c.  17.  v. 
1.  in  Maracci,  tom.  it  p. 407;  for  Sale's  version  is  nriore  licentious).  A  slen- 
der basis  for  the  aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

99  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future,  Ma- 
homet had  said  :  Appropinquavit  hora  et  scissa  est  luna  (Koran,  c.  54.  v.  1. 
in  Maracci,  tom.  ii.  p.  688).  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  converted  into 
a  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  respectable  eye-witnesses  (Ma- 
racci, tom.  ii.  J).  690).  The  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Persians  (Char- 
din,  tom.  Iv.  p.  201)  ;  and  the  legend  istediou'ly  spun  out  by  Gagnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  183.. .254  )  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credu- 
lous Al  Jaimabi.  Yet  a  Mahometan  docter  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the 
principal  witness  (apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  187) ;  the  best  interpreters  are 
con-ent  vi'ith  the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran  (  Al  Beidawi,  ajiud  Holtinger,  Hist. 
Orient.  1.  ii.  p.  502)  ;  and  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince  and  a 
philosopher. 

100  Abulpharagius,  in  Specimen.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  his  scepticism  it 
jusiitied!  in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190... 194.  from  the  purest  authorities. 
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and  the  custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  CHAP, 
the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  simple 
and  rational  piety:  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  reli- 
gious duties  of  a  Musulman:  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  prayer  will  carry  him  halfway  to  God,  fasting  will  bring 
him  to  the  doorof  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admit- 
tance.^°'  I.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal 
journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with  the 
Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily 
obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he 
applied  for  an  alleviation  of  this  intolerable  burthen;  the 
number  was  gradually  reduced  to  five;  without  any  dispen- 
sation of  business  or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place :  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day-break,  at  noon,  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  and, 
in  the  present  decay  of  religious  fervour,  our  travellers  are 
edified  by  the  profound  humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer:  the  frequent 
lustration  of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body,  which  was 
practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by  the 
Koran;  and  a  permission  is  formally  granted  to  supply  with 
sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  words  and  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, as  it  is  performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  au- 
thority, but  the  prayer  is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent 
ejaculations;  the  measure  of  zeal  is  not  exhausted  by  a 
tedious  liturgy;  and  each  Musulman,  for  his  own  person,  is 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest.  Among  the  theists, 
who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been  found  necesssary 
to  restrain  the  v/anderings  of  the  fancy,  by  directing  the  eye 
and  the  thought  towards  a  kehla^  or  visible  point  of  the 
horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the 
Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a 
more  natural  partialit}^ ;  and  five  times  every  day  the  eyes 

101  The  iTiost  authentic  ciccount  of  these  precepts,  pilgviinage,  prayer,  fast- 
.  Ing,  alms,  and  ablutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  theolo- 
gians by  Maracci  (  Prodrom.  part  iv.  p.  9..  24);  P.elafid  (in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise de  Religione  Mohammedici,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67. ..123);  and  Chardin 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.iv.  p.  47. ..195).  Maracciis  a  partial  accuser  ;  but  the 
jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher ;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  stu- 
dent, had  travelled  over  the  East  in  his  closet  at  Ucrecht.  Tlie  fourteenth  letter 
of  Tournefort  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  325, ..360.  in  octavo)  deicribes 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks. 

VOL.    VI.  I-    ]. 
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CHAP,   of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly 
^"'        turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the 
service  of  God  is  equally  pure:  the  Mahometans  indiffer- 
ently pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street.    As  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in  each  week 
is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public  worship :  the 
people  is  assembled  in  the  mosch  and  the  imam:  some  res- 
pectable elder  ascends  the  pulpit  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce   the   sermon.    But  the  Mahometan  religion  is 
destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice:  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  minis- 
ters and  the  slaves  of  superstition.    II.  The  voluntary  ^°* 
penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of  their  lives, 
was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a 
rash  vow  of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep  ; 
and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  suflfer  no  monks  in  his 
religion."''^  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty 
daj's;  and  strenuously  recommended  the  observance,  as  a 
discipline  which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as 
a  salutary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his 
apostle.  During  the  monlh  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Musulman  abstains  from  eating 
and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes;  from 
all  nourishment  that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  plea- 
sure that  can  gratify  his  senses.     In  the  revolution  of  the 
lunar  year,  the  Ramadan  coincides  by  turns  with  the  winter 
cold  and  the  summer  heat;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without 
assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the 
close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine, 
peculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted 
by  Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law  ;'°*  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured  at  his  com- 

102  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.)  reproaches  the  Christians  with 
taking  their  priest  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  Maracci  (Pro- 
dromus,  part  iii.  p.  69,  70.)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of  the  pope,  and 
quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from 
heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 

103  Koran,  c.  5.  p.94,  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jal- 
laloddin  and  Al  Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  condemned  /a 
vie  religieuse;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  dervises,  &c.  did  notaj)pLar 
till  after  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  292.  718). 

104  See  the  double  prohibition  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  5.  p.  94. )  the  one  in 
the  I'yle  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The  public  and  private 
motivesof  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  62... 
64.)  and  Sale  (Preliminary'  discourse,  p.  124). 
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mand,  the  use  of  that  salutary,  though  dangerous,  liquor.  CHAP. 
These  painful  restraints  are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the 
libertine  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite;  but  the  legislator,  by 
whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring 
his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites. 
III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  animal 
creation ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit, 
but  as  a  strict  and  indispensable  duty,  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent and  unfortunate.  Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  law- 
giver who  has  defined  the  precise  measure  of  chai-ity :  the 
standard  may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  property, 
as  it  consits  either  in  money,  in  corn  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or 
merchandise;  but  the  Musulman  does  not  accomplish  the 
law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue;  and  if  his 
conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth, 
under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  fifth,^^^ 
Benevolence  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  for- 
bid to  injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  prophet 
may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity;  but  in  his 
moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own 
hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  Resurrec- 
Islam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  the 
faith  of  the  Musulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  the 
judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed 
to  determine  the  moment  of  that  avv^ful  catastrophe,  though 
he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded 
in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new 
worlds  will  start  into  being;  angels,  g-nii,  and  men,  will 
jirise  from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united 
to  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  en- 
tertained by  the  Egyptians ;^''^   and  their  mummies  were 

105  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodromus,  partiv.  p.  33.)  prompts  him  to 
enumerate  the  move  I'^bei-alalms  of  the  Ca' holies  of  Rome.  Fifteen  ^''eat  hos- 
pitals are  open  to  many  >  housand  j.iatlcnts  and  pilgrims,  tif  teen  h  uudred  maideiis 
are  annually  portioned,  iifty-si.\  charity  schools  are  founded  for  boch  sexes, 
one  hiu'.drcd  and  twenty  confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  bre  lucn,  Etc. 
The  benevolence  of  London  is  still  more  extensive;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much 
more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  the  religion,  of  the  pe-ple. 

106  See  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  123.)  and  our  learned  countryman  Sir  John 
Marsham  (Canon.  CUronicus,  p.  46).  The  A^w  of  the  same  writer  (p.  254 
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CHAP,  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing: 
and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies 
on  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reani- 
mate the  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms, 
that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.'"^  The  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide;  and  those 
',  who  most  firmlv  believe  her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency 
of  the  organs  of  sense. 
Hell  and  The  re-union  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
paradise,  final  judgment  of  mankind;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
picture,  the  prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  operations 
of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is 
upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, for  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that  everv  man  who 
believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works,. may  ex- 
pect in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.  Such  rational  in- 
difference is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic:  nor  is 
it  probable  that  a  messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate 
the  value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom 
of  the  Koran,'°^  the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  Mahomet :  the  good  Avorks  are  those  which  he  has  en- 
joined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  profession  of 
Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited. 
Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and 
crowned  with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  tor- 
ments; and  the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb 
of  his  iTiolher,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  display 
a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiabm.'°'  The  doom 

...274  )  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  they  were  painted  bv 
the  fancy  of  the  Eg)  ptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  pcrets  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity 

107  the  Koran  (c.  2.  p  259,  &c.  of  Sale,  p  32  ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97.)relatcs 
an  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisiied  the  curiosity,  and  coniirnied  the  fal'.h,  of 
Abraham. 

lOS  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  darrtns  all  vm- 
bclievers  (de  Religion.  Moham.  p.  12S...142);  that  devils  will  not  be  finally 
saved  (p.  196.. .199);  that  paradise  will  not  M.'e/j'  consist  of  corporeal  delights 
(p.  199... 205"); and  that  women's  souls  are  immortal  (p.  205. ..209). 

109  Al  Beidawi,  apuJ  Sale,  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  164.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an 
unbelieving  kindred,  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  a  pro- 
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of  the  infidels  is  common :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  pu-  CHAP. 
nishment  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
they  have  rejected,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which 
they  have  entertained:  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  the  idolaters, 
are  sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest  hell 
is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypocrites  who  have  assumed 
the  mask  of  religion.  After  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
has  been  condemned  for  their  opinions,  the  true  believers 
only  will  be  judged  by  their  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of 
each  Musulman  will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real  or  al- 
legorical balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will 
be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries:  the  aggressor  will 
refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  actions,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  person  whom  he  has  wronged;  and  if  he  should  be 
destitute  of  any  moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will 
be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  suf- 
ferer. According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all,  with- 
out distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge 
of  the  abyss;  but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
IMahomet,  will  gloriously  enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while 
the  guilty  will  fall  into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven 
hells.  The  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred 
to  seven  thousand  years;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously 
promised,  that  all  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins, 
shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith  and  his  intercession, 
from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  supersti- 
tion should  act  most  powei"fully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries, 
since  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  mi- 
s.ery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple 
elements  of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain, 
which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  op- 
posite effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleasure  ;  and  too  much  of 
our  present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief  or  the 
comparison  of  evil.     It   is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian 

phet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  his  own  father  as  an 
enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abraham  (he  adds,  c.  9.  v.  116.  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p. 
317.)  fui'c  sane  plus,  mills. 
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CHAP,  prophet  should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  rivers,  of  paradise;  but  instead  of  inspiring 
the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and 
science,  conversation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the 
pearls  and  diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble, 
dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  at- 
tendants, and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two  Hoxiris^  or  black-eyed 
girls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming  youth,  virgin  purity, 
and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the 
meanest  believer;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to 
a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increased  an 
hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity.  Not- 
withstanding a  vulgar  prejudice,  die  gates  of  heaven  will  be 
open  to  both  sexes;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male 
companions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  feli- 
city, by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This  image 
of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps 
the  envy,  of  the  monks:  they  declaim  against  the  impure 
religion  of  Mahomet;  and  his  modest  apologists  are  driven 
to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allegories.  But  the  soun- 
der and  more  consistent  partv  adhere,  without  shame,  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran :  useless  v/ould  be  the  re- 
surrection of  the  bodj"^,  unless  it  were  restored  to  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  faculties ;  and  the  union 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect  man. 
Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  parp.dise  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite;  and  the  pro- 
phet has  expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  wilJ 
be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.^'" 

110  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradife,  &c.  consult  the  Koran  (c.  2. 
V.  25.  c.  5^.  7B,  &c.);  wi:h  Maracci's  viruleiU,  but  learned,  refutation  (in  1;.  > 
notes,  and  in  the  Prudromus,  part  iv.  p.  78.  120. 122,  Sec  );  d'Herbelot,  Bih- 
liotheqiie  Orientale,  p.  368.  375.  Relaiid  (p.  47.. .61);  and  Sale  (p.  r6...10.>). 
The  original  ideas  of  the  Magi  are  darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their 
apolcgisr  Dr.  Hyde  (Hist.  P.eligionis  Persarum,  c  33.  p.  402  .412.  Ovon. 
17G0).  In  the  article  of  Mahomet,  Bayle  hasshewn  how  ir.dilVerently  \sit  and 
philosophy  supply  the  absence  of  genuine  inforuiatiju. 


Ill 
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The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet"'  were   CHAP, 
those  of  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend  j'^^        ^' 
since  he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  Avere  ^yj^,        ^ 
most  conversant  with  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  preaches  at 
believed  the  words,  and  cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband;  a!^  D^609. 
the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  freedom  ;the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Ta- 
leb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirit  of 
a  youthful  hero  ;  and  the  Vr^ealth,  the  moderation,  the  veraci- 
ty of  Abubeker,  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom 
he  was  destined  to  succeed.     By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  w^ere  introduced  to  thu 
private  lessons  of  Islam  ;  they  yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and   enthusiasm ;   they   repeated  the    fundamental    creed  ; 
"  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God;" 
and  their  faidi,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with  riches 
and  honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  govern- 
ment of  kingdoms.    '1  hree  years  were  silendy  employed  in 
the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first  fruits  of  his 
mission  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  of- 

111  Before  I  enter  on  the  hisuiry  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
prodiice  my  evidence.  The  La'in,  French,  and  English  versians  of  the  Ko- 
ran, are  preceded  by  historical  di>;courses,  and  the  three  translators,  Maracci 
(torn.  i.  p.  10. ..32),  Savary  (torn.  i.  p.  1...248),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Dis- 
cour.se,  p.  33. ..56),  had  accurately  studied  the  language  and  characrer  of  iheir 
author.  Two  professed  lives  of  Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  seventh  edition,  Loudon,  1718,  in  octavo)  and  the 
count de  Bculainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Londrcs,  1730,  in  oc'avo)  ;  but  the 
•adverse  wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  an  hero,  has  too  often  corrupted  the 
learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingeauity  of  the  count.  The  article  in  d'Herbclot 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  598. ..603),  is  chiefly  drawn  frcm  Novairi  and  Mircond; 
but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides  is  M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  and  professor  at  O.'iford  of  the  Oriental  corigues.  In  two  elaborate  works 
(Ismael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohammedis,  &c.  LaMne  vertit, 
Prsefatione  et  Notis  illustravit  Johannes  Gagnier,  0.\on.  1723,  in  folio.  La 
Vie  de  Mahomet  traduite  et  compilee  de  l' Alcoran,  des  Traditions  au- 
thentiques  dc  la  Sonna  et  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes;  Amsterdam,  1748, 
3  vols,  in  12mo)  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Arabic  text 
of  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi ;  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince,  who, reigned  at 
Hamah,  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1310.. .1332  (see  Gagnier  Prrfat.  ad  Abulfed)  ;  the 
second,  a  credulous  doctor,  whovisited  Mecca  A.  D.  1556  (d'Herbelot,p,397. 
Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  209,  210).  These  are  my  general  vouchers,  and  the  in- 
quisitive reader  may  follow  the  order  of  time,  avid  the  division  of  chapters. 
Yet  I  must  ob.serve,  that  both  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modern  histori- 
ans, and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  writers  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira. 

112  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8  )  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of  the 
wife  of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  been  a  privy  coun.sellor  of  the  proj)lict,  Sou- 
lainviUiers  (p.  272,  &c.)  unfolds  the  subliaie  and  pairiotic  views  of  Cadijah 
and  the  first  disciples. 
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CHAP,  fice,  and  resolving  to  impai't  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine 
truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl 
of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race  of 
Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet  to  the  as- 
sembly, "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer,  the  most  pre- 
'  "  cious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world 
"  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  ser- 
"  vice.  Who  among  you  will  support  my  burthen  ?  Who 
"  among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  my  vizir  ?"'^^  No 
answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and 
doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient 
courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 
"  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man:  whosoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
*'  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs, 
"  rip  up  his  belly.  O  pi-ophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them." 
Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb 
was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of 
his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali  advised 
his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  "  Spare 
"  your  remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his 
uncle  and  benefactor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my 
"  right-hand  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  di- 
*''  vert  me  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mission ;  and  the  religion  which  has  over- 
spi-ead  the  East  and  the  W^est,  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  encrease  of  his  in- 
fant congregation  of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dispensed  the  spiritual 
nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  number  of  proselytes  may 
be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of  eighty-three  men  and 
eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  mission:  and  his  party  was  fortified  by  the  timely  con- 
version of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible 
Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same  zeal 
which  he  hud  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the  charity 
of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the  precincts 

113  Vezirus,  porthor,  bajulus,  omisfcrens ;  and  this  plebeian  naine  was  trans- 
'  ferred  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abiil- 
fed.  p.  19).  I  endeavour  to  preserve  the  Arabian  idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it 
■lyself,  in  a  Latin  or  French  Iraublation. 
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of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals,  in  the  clays  of  pilgrimage,  he  CHAP, 
frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every  tribe, 
and  urged,  both  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse,  the 
belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason 
and  of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence:"'*  but  he  called 
the  Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them  to  remember 
the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine 
justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.' ^* 

The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened  in  their  unbelief  by  Is  opposed 
superstition  and  envy.     The  elders  of  the  city,  the  uncles  .^-V^     °' 
of  the  prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  or-     A.  D. 
phan,  the  reformer  of  his  country:  the  pious  orations  of  Ma-      '^"  """ 
homet  in  the  Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamours  of  Abu 
Taleb.     "  Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter, 
"  hearken  not  to  his  impious  novelties.     Stand  fast  in  the 
"  worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief;  and  he  protected  the 
fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Koreishites,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  family  of  Hashem.    Their  malice  was  coloured  with 
the  pretence  of  religion:  in  the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  im- 
piety was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate  ;^'^  and  Ma- 
homet was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the  national  dei- 
ties.    But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing  a  criminal,  were 
compelled  to  employ  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence. 
They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  re- 
proach and  menace.     "  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion  ; 

114  The  passages  of  the  Koran  hi  behalf  of  toleration,  are  strong  and  nu- 
merous: c.  2.  V.  257.C.  16.  129.  c.  17.  54.  c.  45. 15.  c.  50.  39.  c.  88.  21.  &c. 
with  the  notes  of  Maracci  and  Sale.  This  character  alone  may  generally  de- 
cide the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was  revealed  at  Mecca  or 
Medina. 

115  See  the  Koran  (passim,  and  especially  c.7.  p.  123,  124,  &c.)  and  Uie 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  (Pccock,  Specimen,  p.  35. ..37).  The  caverns  of  the 
tribe  of  Thamud,  iit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were  shewn  in  the  mid- 
way between  Medina  and  Damascus  (Abulfed.  Arabise  Descript.  p.  43,  44), 
and  may  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  Troglodites  of  the  primitive  world  (Mi- 
chaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi  Hebr^or.  p.  131. ..134.  Recherches  sur  les  Egyp- 
tiens,  torn,  ii.p-  48,  Sec). 

116  In  the  time  of  Jrb,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian 
magistrate  (c.  31.  v.  26, 27,  28).  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate  (de  Pcesi 
Hebrxorum,  p.  650,  651.  edit.  Michaclis ;  and  letter  of  a  late  professor  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  p.  15. ..53),  who  justifies  and  applauds  this  patriarchal 
iurjuisition. 
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CHAP.  "  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and  folly  j  sl- 
"  lence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the 
"  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords  against 
**  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for 
*'the  blood  of  thv  fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  mo- 
deration of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  fac- 
tion; the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to 
^Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet  v/ithdrew  himself  to  various 
places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  countiy.  As  he  was  still 
supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  en- 
gaged themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry 
nor  to  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable 
enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the 
justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caa- 
ba before  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  the  messengers  of  the  Ko- 
reish pursued  the  Musulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa : 
they  besieged  the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers, 
intercepted  their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosi- 
ty by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful 
^  truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord;  till  the  death  of 
Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic 
comforts  by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah. 
Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principality'  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A 
zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Ha- 
shem, he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their 
allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  imprisonment 
might  provoke  the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm;  and  the  exile 
of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mis- 
chief through  the  provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  re- 
solved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword  from  each  tribe  should 
be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  his  blood  and 
xnA  driven  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An  angel  or  a  spy 
from  revealed  their  conspiracy;  and  flight  was  the  only  resource 

A.  D.  662.  of  Mahomet.^'^    At  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his  house :  the 

117  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  445.    He  quotes  a  particular  history  of 
the  flight  of  Mahomet. 
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assassins  watched  at  the  door;  but  they  were  deceived  by  CHAP, 
the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covtred 
with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish  re- 
spected the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth;  but  some  verses  of 
Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of 
his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  religious  confidence'. 
Three  days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in 
the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca; 
and  in  the  close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  intelligenVe 
and  food.  The  diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  eveiy 
haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  they  arrived  at  thA 
entrance  of  the  cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spi- 
der's web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  convince  them 
that  the  place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "  We  are  only 
"  two,"  said  the  ti-embling  Abubeker.  "  There  is  a  third," 
replied  the  prophet;  "  it  is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was 
the  pursuit  abated,  than  the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the 
rock,  and  mounted  their  camels  :  on  the  road  to  Medina, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish;  they 
redeemed  themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an  Arab  might 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable 
sera  of  the  Hegira^^^^  which,  at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries, 
still  discriminates  the  lunar  years  of  the  Mahometan  na- 
tions.^'« 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  era-  Received 
die,  had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  ths  ^^l'''!'"?.^ 

'  .  ,  .  C'f  Medina, 

holy  outcasts  of  Mecca.     Medina,  or  the  c/Vt/,  known  un-  a  D.  622. 
der  the  name  of  Yathreb,  before  it  v\fas  sanctified  by  the 
throne  of  the  prophet,  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the 
Charegites  and  the  Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  v/as  re- 
kindled by  the  slightest  provocations:  two  colonies  of  Jev/s, 

118  The  Hcgira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of 
the  Kra  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians  (d'Herbelot,  p.  444)  ;  and  properly 
commenced  sixty -eight  days  before  the  tiight  of  M.'.homet,  with  the  first  of 
Moharren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides  with  Friday 
July  16th,  A.  D.  622  (Abulfeda,  Vit.  Moham.  c.  22,  23.  p.  45... 50 ;  and 
Greaves's  edition  of  Uilug  Beig's  Epoch3e  Arabum,  &c.  c.  1.  p.  8. 10,  &c. 

119  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hcgira,  maybe  found  in  Abul- 
feda (p.  14. .45).  and  Gagnier  (torn.  i.  p.l34,..251.  342.. .383).  The  legend 
from  p.  137-.. 234,  is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  aud  disdained  by  Abulfeda. 
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CHAP,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and 
^''  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of 
science  and  religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city 
of  the  book.  Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Caaba,  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet; 
on  their  return  they  diffused  the  belief  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phet, and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified  by  their  deputies  in 
two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs 
of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites 
united  in  faith  and  love,  protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  v/ould  for 
ever  profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Ko- 
ran. The  second  was  a  political  association,  the  first  vital 
spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. ^2°  Seventy-three  men 
and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  conference  with 
Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  pro- 
mised in  the  name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished, 
thev  would  recei\'e  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a  lead- 
er, and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their  wives 
and  childi-en.  "  But  if  you  are  recalled  by  your  country," 
they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxiety,  "  will  3^ou  not  abandon 
"your  new  allies?"  "  All  things,"  replied  Mahomet  with 
a  smile,  "are  now  common  between  us;  vour  blood  is  as 
*'  my  blood,  your  rain  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each 
*'  other  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend, 
■"and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  killed  in 
*'your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina, 
"will  be  our  rewai-d  ?"  "Paradisk,"  replied  the  prophet. 
"  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  thev 
reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the 
profession  of  Islam  ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apos- 
tle, but  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expect- 
ed his  arrival.  After  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along 
the  sea-coast,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city, 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after 
his  flight  from  Tvlecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  :  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loy- 

120  The  triple  inaiijuration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abiilfeda  (p.  30. 
53.  40.  86),  and  Gaguier  (torn.  i.  p.  342,  &,c.  349,  Sec.  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  he). 
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alty  and  devotion  ;  Mahomet  was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  CHAP, 
an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  tv?rban  was  unfurled  be- 
fore  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest 
disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled 
round  his  person  :  and  the  equal,  though  various,  merit  of 
the  Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mohajerl- 
ans  and  Ansars^  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries 
of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet 
judiciously  coupled  his  principal  followers  with  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  brethren,  and  when  Ali  found  himself  without 
a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared,  that  he  would  be  the 
companion  and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  expedient 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  the  holy  fraternity  was  respect- 
ed in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties  vied  with  each  other 
in  a  generous  emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only 
the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel ;  a 
patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers, 
but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with  abhorrence, 
and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay  at  the  apostle's 
feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at   Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  His  regal 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office;  and  it  was   ^^r"^Q  i 
impious  to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  622. ..632. 
by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  pa- 
trimony of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase;'^! 
on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  an  house  and  a  mosch  more 
venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  tem- 
ples of  the  Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was 
inscribed  with  the    apostolic    title;    Avhen   he  prayed  and 
preached  in  the   weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.' ^^ 

121  Prldeaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44),  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the  im- 
poster,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a  reproach 
which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saracenos,  composed  in  Arabic 
before  the  year  1130  ;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad  Abiilfed.  p.  53.)  hasshcwn 
that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Al  Nagjar,  which  signifies,  in  this  place, 
not  an  obscare  trade,  but  a  noble  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the 
ground  is  described  by  Abulfeda  ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from 
Al  Bochari,  the  offer  of  a  price  ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase  ;  and 
from  Ahiucd  Ben  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abu- 
:)eker.  On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honourably  acquitted. 

122  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  246.  324.)  describes  the  seal  and 
lulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  the  portrait  of  his 
■;urtis  taken  from  Abulfeda  (c.44.  p.  85). 
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CHAP.  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in 
arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance;  and 
their  chief  repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  death 
of  the  last  member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It 
was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  INIecca  was  asto- 
nished by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  words  and  locks 
of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected 
his  spittle,  an  hair  that  dropt  on  the  ground,  the  refuse 
water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  they  participated  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  prophetic  virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the 
"  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caisarof  Rome,  but  never  did 
"  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among 
"  his  companions."  The  devout  fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts 
with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and  formal  ser- 
vility of  courts. 
He  de-  In  the  state  of  nature  every^  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by 

aca^nsuhe  ^o^^^  ^^  arms,  his  person  and  his  possessions  ;  to  repel,  or 
intdeis.  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend 
his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
taliation. In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of 
subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint;  and  JVIaho- 
met,  in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  m.it,sion, 
had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his 
coitntrymen.  The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  ex- 
alted the  fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  ;  and 
he  was  invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of  forming  allian- 
ces, and  of  waging  offensive  or  defensive  war.  The  imper- 
fection of  human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  ple- 
nitude of  divine  power:  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed, 
in  his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone, 
which  proves  that  his  former  moderation  was  the  effect  of 
weakness:'^*  the  means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the 
season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  com- 
manded to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy 
the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanc- 
titv  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  incul- 
cated in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Penta- 

123  The  vliith  and  ixtli  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  ard  niost  ve- 
hement; andMaracci  CP.-odroinu?,  part  iv.  p.  59.. .64.)  has  inveighed  with 
more  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  dealing  of  the  impostor. 
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teuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  CHAP. 
style  may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not 
bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword:  his  patient  and  hum- 
ble virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  Vvho  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war,  Maho- 
met might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example  of 

i  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  military 
laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  legislator. '^^  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person 
before  the  Jews:  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males, 

!  without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  na- 
tions of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither 
repentance  nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the  ine- 
vitable doom,  that  no  creature  v;ithin  their  precincts  should 
be  left  alive.  The  fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission, 
or  battle,  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they 
professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and 
marched  under  the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which 
they  had  embraced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  de- 
cided by  his  interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate 
enemy ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on  the  payment  of 
a  tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might 
be  indulged  in  their  worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect 
faith.  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  les- 
sons of  holy  warfare,  and  displayed  his  white  banner  before 
the  gates  of  Medina:  the  martial  npostle  fought  in  person 
at  nine  battles  or  sieges  ;  ^^*  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war 
were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants. 
The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant 
and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excursions  for  the  defence  or 

124  The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  cf  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical 
cotnments  of  Joshua,  David,  &c.  are  read  with  more  av/e  than  satisfaction  hy 
the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  rabbis 
of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum -ecclesiastic  with  pleasure  and  success 
(Sale's  Preliminary  Discourre,  p.  142,  143). 

125  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  156.  The  private  arrenal  cf  the  apostle 
consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  jjikes  or  half  pikes,  a  quiver  and 
three  bov,'s,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and  tvv?o  helmets  (Gagnier,  torn,  iii, 
p.  328. ..354).  wi'h  a  large  v/hite  standard,  a  black  banv.er  (p.  335),  twenty 
horses  (p.  322),  &c.  Two  of  his  martial  sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition 
(Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  88.  ooT). 
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CHAP,  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly  prepared  his  troops  for 
the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was 
regulated  by  a  divine  law  :  '^^  the  whole  was  faithfully  col- 
lected in  one  common  mass  :  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver^ 
the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  moveables  and  immoveables, 
was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses  ; 
the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  portions,  by  the  sol- 
diers who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  the  camp : 
the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by  the 
allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man. 
From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  stand- 
ard of  religion  and  plunder:  the  apostle  sanctified  the  license 
of  embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  concu- 
bines; and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble 
type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs 
of  the  faith.  "  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of 
"  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of 
''  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
*'  months  of  fasting  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his 
"sins  are  forgiven:  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
"  be  resplendent  as  vermillion  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ; 
*'  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
"angels  and  cherubim."  The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of  the  invisible 
world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination  ;  and  the 
death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an  object  of 
hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would 
extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of  man 
were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their  influence 
in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  bat- 
tle with  a  fearless  confidence:  there  is  no  danger  where  there 
is  no  chance  :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds ; 
or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.^-^ 

126  The  whole  suhject  de  jure  belli  Mohammedanorum,  is  exhausted  in  a 
separate  dissertation  by  the  Isarned  lleland  (DissertationesMiscellaneae,  torn, 
iii.  Dissert,  x.  p.  3. ..53). 

127  The  doctrine  of 'absolute  predestination,  on  which  few  religions  can 
reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  iu  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  52,  53.  c.  4. 
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I^erhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the    CHAP. 
flight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alamn- 
ed  by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could  intercept  dieir  j^.^  dcfen- 
Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory  sive  wars 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  Koreish  of 
followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels :  Mecca, 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Mahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  Xvas  informed  that 
the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return. 
He  dispatched  a  "messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and 
they  were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the 
military  force  of  the  city.  The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was 
formed  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom 
seventy'seven  were  fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they 
mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  sevent}'  camels  (the  camels  of 
Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but  such  was  the  poverty 
of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback 
in  the  field.' ^^     In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,'^? 
three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed  bv  his  scouts 
of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side  ;  of  the  Koreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  who  advanc- 
ed on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  pros- 
pect of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  rev.-nge;  and  a 
slight  intrenchment  was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  that  glided  through  the  valley.     "  O  Battle  of 
"  God,"  he  exclaimed  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descend-  ?^^.f.*'^o« 

A.  U.  02o; 

ed  from  the  hills,  "  O  God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom 
"  wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  ?... Courage,  my  chil- 
"  dren,  close  your  ranks ;  discharge  your  aiTov/s,  and  the  day 

p.  70,  &c.  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c  1".  p.  413.  with  these  of  Maracci). 
Reland  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  p.  61. ..64),  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Dir.course,  p.  103), 
represen;  the  opinions  of  tlic  doctors,  and  ourmodern  travellers  the  confidence, 
the  lading  confidence,  of  the  Turks. 

128  Al  Jannahi(ap'jd  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9.)  allows  him  seventy  or  eighty- 
horse  ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  prior  to  the  battle  of  Ohud,  he  enlists  a  body 
of  -hirty  (p.  10),  and  of  500  (p.  6G.)troopers.  Yet  the  MLisuhnans,  in  the  field 
of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two  horses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abul- 
feda  (in  Vit.  Mohamm.  p.  xx.xi.  p.  65).  In  the  stony  province,  the  camels 
were  numerous ;  but  the  horse  appears  lo  have  been  less  common  than  in  the 
Happy  or  the  Dasart  Arabia. 

129  Bedder  Honneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from  Mecca, 
is  on  [he  high  road  of  ihe  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  t!ie  pilgrims  annually  com- 
memorate the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets,  Sec.    Shaw's  Trsi- 

vels,  p.477. 
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CHAP.  "  is  your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abu- 
beker,  on  a  throne  or  pulpit, '^^°  and  instantly  demanded  the 
succour  of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  field  of  battle :  the  Musulmans  fainted  and  were 
pressed  :  in  that  decisive  monaent  the  prophet  started  from 
his  throne,  mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into 
the  air  ;  ''  Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion."  Both 
armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy  beheld  the 
angelic  warriors:'^'  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled:  seventy 
of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  the 
first  victory  of  the  faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Kore- 
ish were  despoiled  and  insulted  :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious 
prisoners  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  ransom  of  the 
others,  four  thousand  drams  of  silver,  compensated  in  some 
degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  de- 
sart  and  along  the  Euphrates  :  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
diligence  of  the  Musulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been 
the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drams  could  be  set  apart  for  the 
fifth  of  the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with 
cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback: 
three  thousand  camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife 
Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded 
their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  Hobal,  the  most  populiu'  deity  of  the  Caaba, 
of  Ohud,  The  standard  of  God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine 
A.  D.  b^o.  Jiujidred  and  fifty  believers:  the  disproportion  of  numbers 

130  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled  by  Gag- 
nier  in  Abulfeda,  c.  27.  p.  58.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  30.  oo).  Umbra- 
citluin,  tine  loge  de  hois  avec  line  porte.  The  same  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by 
Reiske  (Annales  Moslemici  Abi!lfed?e,  p.  23.)  by  Solium,  Suggestus  editior ; 
and  the  dltFerence  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  honour  botli  of  the  inter- 
])reter  and  of  the  liero.  1  am  sorrv  to  observe  the  pride  and  acriinony  with 
whichReisl<e  chastiseshis  fellow-labourer.  Sxpe  sic  vertit,  ut  integrne  paginse ne- 
qvieant  \\k\  unalitura corrigi:  Arabice non  satis  callebat  et  carebat  judicio critico. 
J.J.  Rciskc,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifa:  Tabulas,  p.  228.  ad  calcem 
Abulfjdse  Syrire  Tabulje;  Lipsiae,  1766,  in  4to. 

131  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  124,  125.  c.  8.  p.  9.)  allow 
the  commentators  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000,3000,  or  9000  an- 
gels ;  and  the  smallest  of  tViese  might  suffice  for  the  slaughterof  seventy  of  the 
Koreish  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  toni.  ii.  p.  131).  Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess, 
that  this  angelic  bard  was  not  visible  to  any  mortal  eye  (Maracci,  p.  297). 
They  refine  on  the  words  (c.  8.  16),  "  not  thou,  but  Gcd,  &;c."  (d'Herbelor, 
Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  600, 601). 
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was  not  more  alarming  than  In  the  field  of  Beder;  and  their  CHAP, 
presumption  of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and 
human  sense  of  the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought 
on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina  ;^^2  the 
Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent:  and  the  right 
wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet 
^were  skilfully  posted  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill;  and  their 
rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers.  The 
weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the  centre  of  the 
idolaters ;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advantage  of  their 
ground:  the  archers  deserted  their  station:  the  Musulmans 
.were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and  dis- 
ordered their  ranks.  The  iritrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  ca- 
valry on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the 
face  with  a  javelin :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with  a 
stone  ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproach- 
ed the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet;  and  blessed  the 
friendly  hand  that  staunched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
people :  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  em- 
bracing his  lifeless  companion:'"^  their  bodies  were  mangled 
by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  So- 
phian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition  and  satiate  their  fury; 
but  the  Musulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Me- 
dina. It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  The  na- 
thousand  enemies  ;  and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  na-  ^"^'"^*  °^ 

,.,  tlie  ditch, 

nied  irom  the  nations ^  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  A.  D.  625 
Abu  Sophian,  from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the 
city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thousand  Musulmans.  The  pru- 
dence of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  engagement :  the  va- 
lour of  Ali  was  signalized  in  single  combat;  and  the  war  was 
protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confe- 
derates. A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their 
tents :  the  private  quarrels  were  fomented  by  an  insidious 

132  Geogiaph.  Nubiensis,  p.47. 

133  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran  (p.  50... 53.  with  Sale's  notes),  the 
prophet  alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 
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CHAP,  adversary;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,no  longer 
hoped  to  subvert  the  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquests,  of 
their  invincible  exile.'-''' 
Mahomet  The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebia  of  prayer  dis- 
the  Jews  covers  the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  the 
of  Arabia,  Jews  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  in- 
623...62V.  terest,had  they  recognised,  in  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  con- 
verted his  friendship  into  implacai;)le  hatred,  with  which  he 
pursued  that  \mfortunate  people  to  the  last  momeijt  of  his 
life:  and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conque- 
ror, his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds. ^^*  The 
Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city : 
he  siezed  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  sum- 
moned them  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with  him 
in  battle.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  trembling  Jews,  "  we  are  ig- 
^'  norant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith 
"  and  worship  of  our  fathers  ;  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to 
"  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence:"  The  unequal  conflict  was 
terminated  in  fifteen  days  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies, 
and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their 
riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  became  more  effectual  in 
the  hands  of  the  Musulmans  ;  and  a  wretched  colony  of  se- 
ven hundred  exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives  and  children 
to  implore  a  reiuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadhi- 
rites  were  more  guilty,  since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  in- 
tervievy  to  assassinate  the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  cas- 
tle three  miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  ob- 
tained an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and  the  garrison,  sound- 
ing their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was  permitted 
to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews  had  excited 
and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish  :  no  sooner  had  the  w«- 
tioris  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without  laving 
aside  his  armour,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 

134  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and  of  the 
ditch,  i)erufe  Abulftda  (p.  56. ..61.  64. ..69.  73. .77),  Gagnier  (toni.  ii.  p.  23... 
45.  70. ..96.  120. ..  139),  wiih  tlie  proper  articles  of  d'Herbtlot,  and  the  abridg- 
pientsofElmacinf  Hist.  Saracen,  p.6,  7.)and  Abuli)haracjius( Dynast,  p.  102). 

135  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewlth  tr/bes,  of  Kainoka,  'he  Nad- 
hiri  es,  Koraldha,  and  Chaib.\r,  are  r.-latcd  bv  Abuifida  (p.  61.  71.  77.  b", 
§ic.)'^nd  Gagnier  (torn.  u.  p.  61...65.  1;J7...112.  139.. .148.  26S...294). 


} 
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hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After  a  resistance  CHAP, 
of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina:  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  A  venei-abie  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they 
appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death :  seven 
hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place 
of  the  city :  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for 
their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  witli  an 
inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their 
sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Musulmans  :  three 
hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes,  a  thousand  lances, 
composed  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days 
journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy 
town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia ; 
the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered  with 
plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some 
of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.  The 
forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  four- 
teen hundred  foot :  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and 
painful  sieges  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and 
hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired  of  the 
event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by  the 
example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the 
Lion  of  God:  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  an  Hebrew  cham- 
pion of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  bv  his  irre^- 
sistible  scymetar ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  ro- 
mance, which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the 
gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his 
left  hand.^^^  After  the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of 
Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  w^as 
tortured,  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession 
of  his  hidden  treasure  :  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and 
husbandmen  was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration:  they 
were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueroi', 
to  improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for  his  emolu- 
ment and  their  own.     Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews 

136  Abu  Pvafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm,  that  he  hhncelf,     • 
and  seven  other  men,  afterward;  tried,  without  success,  to  ni.^ve  the  Fame  gate 
from  the  grotind  ( AbuUeua,  p.  90).    Abu  Rr.fe  was  an  eye-wiiness,  but  v.'bQ 
^vil  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafc 
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CHAP,    of  Chaibar  were  transplanted  to  Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleg- 
ed the  injunction  of  his  dying  muster,  that  one  and  the  true 
religion  should  be  professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia.^-''' 
Submission      Five  times  each  da}^  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned 

of  McccT. 

A.  D.  629.  ^0'^\^i"<is  Mecca,^^*  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and 
powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the 
temple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  as  an  exile.  The 
Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleeping  fancy:  an  idle 
dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecy;  he  unfurled 
the  holy  banner ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Me- 
<lina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of 
a  pilgrimage  :  seventy  camels  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sa- 
crifice, preceded  the  van ;  the  sacred  territory  was  respect- 
ed,and  the  captives  were  dismissed  without  ransom  to  pro- 
claim his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did  Ma- 
homet descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
city,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  they  have  clothed  themselves  with 
/'  *'  the  skins  of  tygers ;"  the  numbers  and  resolution  of  the 

Korei-h  opposed  his  progress  ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the 
desert  might  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  inti-epid  fanatic  sunk  into 
a  cool  and  cautious  politician :  he  waved  in  the  treaty  his 
title  of  apostle  of  God,  concluded  with  the  Koreish  and  their 
allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated 
only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privilege  of  entering 
the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  remaining  three  days  to  accom- 
plish the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of  shame  and 
sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Musulmans,  and  their  dis- 
appointment might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who 
had  so  often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The  faith 
and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of 
Mecca :  their  swords  were  sheathed ;  seven  times  in  the 

137  Tlie  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
9.)  and  the  great  Al  Zahari  (Gajnier,  torn.  li.  p.  285).  Yet  Niebiihr  (Des- 
cription de  r Arable,  p.  324.)  believes,  that  the  Jewish  religion,  and  Kareite 
sect,  are  still  professed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  that  in  the  plunder  of  the 
caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  are  the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

138  The  successive  sicps  of  the  reduction  of  ?.Iecca  are  related  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  84..  8r.  97... 100. 102..  111.)  and  Gagnier  (torn.  il.  p.  209.. .245. 309. ..322. 
torn.  iii.  p  1...58),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  8,  9,  10),  Abulpharagius  (Dy- 
nast, p.  103). 
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footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaba :  the  CHAP. 
Koreish  had  retired  to  the  hills,  and  Pdahomet,  after  the  ^' 
customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  people  was  edified  by  his  devotion  ;  the  hostile  chiefs 
were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced  ;  and  both  Caled  and 
Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most 
seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.  The 
power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  b)'  the  submission  of  the 
Arabian  tribes :  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for 
the  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker  party, 
were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the  ti'uce.  Enthusiasm 
and  discipline  impelled  the  march  and  preserved  the  secret, 
till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  aston- 
ished Koreish,  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented 
the  keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns 
that  passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  confessed, 
under  the  scymetar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the 
true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Romans :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was 
stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were 
eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a  masacre.  In- 
stead of  indulging  their  passions  and  his  own,^^^  the  victo- 
rious exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  faction,  of  Mec- 
ca. His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city : 
eight  and  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword 
of  Caled ;  eleven  men  and  six  women  v/ere  proscribed  by 
the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his 
lieutenant;  and  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  victims  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What 
"  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
*'  wronged?"  "  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins- 
man."   "  And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain :  begone  !  you 

139  After  the  conquest  of  ISIecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines  and 
perpetrates  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celui  qui  fait  la  guerre 
a  sa  pa'rie  au  nom  de  Dieii,  est  cajiable  de  tout  (Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn. 
XV.  p.  282).  The  maxim  is  neither  charitable  nor  philosophic  ;  and  some  re- 
verence is  surely  due  to  the  fame  of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am 
informed  that  a  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the 
representation  of  this  tragedy. 
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CH  A.P.  are  safe,  vou  are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their 
pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam  ;  and  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  inthroned  as  the 
prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.^'"'  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignominiously 
broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned ;  as  an 
example  to  future  times,  the  apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  un- 
believer should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territoiy  of  the 
holy  city.'^* 

Conquest  The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  fai.h  and  obedi- 
ji^  jj'  '  ence  of  the  Arabian  tribes  ;^'*^  who,  according  to  the  vicissi- 

629...6o2.  tudes  of  fortune,  had  obeyed  or  disregarded  the  eloquence 
or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  Indifference  for  rites  and  opi- 
nions still  marks  the  character  of  the  Bedoweens;  and  they 
might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Avar  of  Honain 
derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the  idols,  whom  Maho- 
met had  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of 
Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend.''*^  Four  thousand  pagans  ad- 
vanced v/ith  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror; 
thev  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Ko- 
reish,  but  they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid, 
of  a  people  who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  banners  of 
Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the  prophet:  a  crowd 
of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength  or  numbers  of  the  army 
and  twelve  thousand  Musulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sin- 

140  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  reduced  by 
force  or  consent  (  Abulieda,  p.  107.  et  Gagnier  ad  locum)  ;  and  this  verbal  cou- 
iroversv  is  of  as  much  moment,  as  our  own  about  \Villia)ii  rhe  CoiU/iieror. 

141  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  prov^ince 
of  Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voyagesen  Perse,  torn, 
iv.  p.  166.)  and  Reland  (Dissert.  Miicell.  torn.  iii.  p.  51  )  are  more  rigid  than 
the  Musulmans  themselves.  The  Christians  are  received  without  scruple  into 
the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda,  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of 
Mecca  rhat  are  inaccessible  to  tlie  [)rofane  (Niebnhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie, 
J).  308,  ,309.    Voyage  en  Arable,  ton\.  i.  p.  205.  248,  &.c.). 

142  Abulfedaj  p.  112. ..115.  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  67. .. 88.  d'Herbelot,  Mo- 
hammed. 

143  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  &c.  are  related  by  Abulfcda 
(p.  11?'.  .123),  and  Gagnier  (torn.  iii.  p.  88. ..111).  It  is  Al  Jannabi  who  men- 
tions the  engines  and  engineers  cf  the  tribe  of  Daws.  The  fertile  spot  of 
TavL-f  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of  Syria  detached  and  dropped  iu 
the  gciieriil  deluge. 
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ful  presumption  of  their  invincible  strength.  They  descend-  CHAP, 
ed  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of  Honain :  the  heights       ^• 
had  been  occupied  by  the  archers  and  slingers  of  the  confe-  ^^^""^"''^ 
derates;  their  numbers  were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was 
confounded,  their  courage' was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish 
smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The  prophet,  on  his 
white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies;  he  attempted 
to  rush  against  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death : 
ten  of  his  faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and 
their  breasts;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet:  "  O  my 
"  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion, "  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth! 
"  O  man  stand  fast  in  the  faith  !  O  God  send  down  thy  suc- 
"  cour!"  His  uncle  Abdas,  who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  valley  re- 
sound with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and  promises  of  God:  the 
flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides  to  the  holy  standard; 
and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  furnace  was 
again  rekindled:  his  conduct  and  example  restored  the  bat- 
tle, and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merci- 
less revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame.  From  the  field 
of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef, 
sixty-miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength, 
whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst 
of  the  Arabian  desart.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know 
not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of 
battering  ram.s  and  military  engines,  with  a  body  of  five 
hundred  artificers.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  free- 
dom to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees;  that  the  ground  was  open- 
ed by  the  miners;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted  by  the  troops. 
After  a  siege  of  twenty  daj's,  the  prophet  sounded  a  retreat, 
but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  triumph,  and  affect- 
ed to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbelieving 
city.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted  to  six 
thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty  thou- 
sand sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe  who 
had  fought  at  Honain,  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  idols;  but  Mahomet  compensated  the  loss, 
by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and 
wished  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
yoL.  VI.  O  o 
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CHAP,  cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  In- 
stead of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  en- 
deavoured to  cut  out  th;;ir  tongues  (his  own  expression),  and 
to  secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  libera- 
lity: Abu  Sophian  alone  was,  presented  with  three  hundred 
camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver ;  and  Mecca  was  sincere- 
ly converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koran.  The 
fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that  they  who  had 
borne  the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory. 
"  Alas,'/  replied  their  artful  leader,  "  suffer  me  to  conciliate 
"  these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the 
"  gift  of  some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  entrust 
*'  my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile, 
"  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the 
deputies  of  Tayef,  v\'ho  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege. 
"  Grant  us,  O  apostle  of  God!  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the 
"  toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  "  Not  a  month,  not 
"  an  hour."  "  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of 
"  prayer."  "  Without  prayer  religion  is  of  no  avail."  They 
submitted  in  silence ;  their  temples  v/ere  demolished,  and 
the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed  on  all  the 
idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina,  were  as  nu- 
merous (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as  the  dates  that  fall  from 
the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted  to  the 
God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet:  the  opprobrious  name  of 
tribute  was  abolished:  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  obla- 
tions of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Moslems  ac- 
companied the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.'*'' 
First  war        When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian 

o  the     ^'•y\rar,  he  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of 

hometans  '  _  '  ' 

ac^aiust  the  Mahomet,  who  invited  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth 

cni'lir  ^      to  the  profession  of  Islam.     On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of 

A.  D.    the  Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion    of  the 
629,  630. 

144  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  cf  Mahomet  are  contained  in 
Abulfeda  (p.  121... 13o),  Gagnier  (torn.  iii.  p.  119.  .219),  Elmacin(p.  10, 11), 
Ahulpharagius  (p.  103).  The  ixth  of  the  Hegira  was  stjled  the  year  of  Em- 
|ias>i.ies  (Giiguier,  Noc.  ad  Abulted.p.  121). 
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Christian  emperor:  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a    CHAP, 
personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from       ^'" 
the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the 
province  of  Syria.^^'      But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and 
Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance:  the  new  religion  had 
inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  the  mm"der  of  an  envoy  afforded  a  decent 
pretence  for  invading,  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Palestine,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jor- 
dan. The  holy  banner  was  entrusted  to  Zeid;  and  such  was 
the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  no- 
blest chiefs  served  without  reluctance,  under  the   slave   of 
the  prophet.    On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Ab- 
dallah  were  successively  substituted  to  the  command;  and 
if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  autho- 
rised to  elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Muta,^""^  the  first  military  action  which  tried 
the  valour  of  the  Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemv-     Zeid 
fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the  foremost  ranks :  the  death  of  Jaafar 
was  heroic  and  memorable;  he  lost  his  right-hand;  he  shift- 
ed the  standard  to  his  left;  the  left  was  severed  from  his 
body ;  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps, 
till  he  was  transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honourable 
wounds.     "  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who   stepped  into 
the  vacant  place,  "  advance  with  confidence ;  either  victory 
"  or  paradise  is  our  own."  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided 
the  alternative  ;  but  the  falling  standard  was  rescued  by  Ca- 
led,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca ;  nine  swords  were  broken  in  his 
hand ;  and  his  valour  withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Christians.    In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen  to  command:  his  skilful  evolutions  of 
thcensuingday  secured  either  the  victory  or  the  retreat  of  the 
Saracens:  and  Caled  is  renov/ned  among  his  brethren  and 
his  enemies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Sxvord  of  God. 
In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture, 

145  Compare  the  bigotted  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  si.  p.  232. ..255), 
with  the  nj  less  bigotied  Greeks,  Theopha,nes  (p.  276. ..278),  Zonaras  (tom. 
ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  86),  and  Cedremts  (p. 421). 

1-1-6  For  the  battle  of  Miita,  and  its  cor.scquerces  ree  Abulfedd(p.  100... 
102),  and  Gaonicr  (trnn.  ii.  p. 327.  .343).  KxXsaoi  (says  Theophanes)  oy  As- 
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CHAP,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs;  but  in  private  he  betray- 
ed the  feehngs  of  human  nature :  he  was  surprised  as  he 
wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid:  "  What  do  I  see?"  said 
the  astonished  votary.  "  You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "  a 
''  friend,  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful 
*'  friend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  He- 
raclius;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Romans, 
without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  enterprise. ^'•^  The  Moslems  were  discouraged:  they  al- 
leged the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions ;  the  sea- 
son of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer: 
*'  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  dis- 
dained to  compel  their  service :  but  on  his  return  he  admo- 
nished the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days. 
The  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman, 
and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  in- 
deed was  the  distress  of  the  march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the 
desart:  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel :  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the 
water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  midway, 
ten  days  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed 
near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place, 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more 
proba'oly  daunted  by  the  martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread  around 
the  terror  of  his  name  ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Ailah,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, Mahomet  readily  granted  the  security  of  their  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods, 
and  the  toleration  of  their  worship. ^^*  The  weakness  of  their 

147  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historians,  Abiil- 
feda  (V'it.  Mohani.p.  123. ..127).  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p. 
147. ..163);  but  we  have  theadvantageof  ajjpealing  to  the  original  evidence  of 
the  Koran  (c.9.  p.  154.  1(35),  with  Sale's  learned  and  rational  notes. 

148  Tlie  Diploma  secur'uutis  Ailcnsibus,  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben  Jo- 
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Arabian  brethren  had  restrained  them  from  opposing  his   CHAP, 
ambition:  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  ene- 
my of  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to 
propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most  powerful  religion  of 
the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  Death  of 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mis-  j^  d.632, 
sion.  His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  June  7. 
would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  abhorrence;"^  but  he 
seriously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  re- 
venge of  a  Jewish  female.'*"  During  four  years  the  health 
of  the  prophet  declined ;  his  infirmities  increased;  but  his 
mortal  disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived 
him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was 
conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  hu- 
mility of  his  virtue  or  penitence.  "  If  there  be  any  man," 
said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit,  "  whom  I  have  unjustly 
"  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation. 
"  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Musulman?  let  him 
"  proclaim  jny  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has 
"  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his  goods  ?  the  little  that  I  pos- 
"  sess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the 
"  debt."  "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  I  am  en- 
"  titled  to  three  drams  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  com- 

seph,and  the  author  Libri  Splendonnn  {G-Agmzr.  Not.  ad  Abulfedam,  p.  125); 
but  Abulfeda  hhioself,  as  well  as  Elmacm  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  11),  though  he 
owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  Christians  (p.  13),  only  mention  peace  and 
tribute.  In  the  year  1630,  Sionita  published  at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of 
Mahomet's  patent  in  favour  of  the  Christians;  which  was  admitted  and  repro- 
bated by  the  opposite  taste  of  Salmatius  and  Grotius  (Bayle,  Mahomet, 
Rem.  AA).  HottJnger  doubts  of  its  authenticity  (Hist.  Orient  p.  237);  lie-- 
naudot  urges  the  consent  of  the  Mahometans  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169)  ; 
but  ^.Tosheim  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  244),  shews  the  futility  of  their  opinion,  and 
inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharagius  quotes  the  impostor's  treaty 
with  the  Nes.orian  patriarch  (  Asseman.  Bibliot,  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p,  418)  ;  but 
Abulpharagius  was  primaie  of  the  Jacobites. 

149  The  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theophanes, 
Zonaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  gross 
bigotry  of  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10,  11),  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  12),  and  Maracci  (torn.  ii.  Alcoran,  p.  762,  763).  The  titles  (the  wrapped 
up,  the  covered  J  of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  (73,  74),  can  hardly  be  strained 
to  sucli  an  interpretation  ;  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  com- 
mentators, is  more  conclusive  than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  cha- 
ritable side  is  espoused  by  Ockley  (Hist,  cf  the  Saracens,  torn.  i.  p.  301), 
Gagnier  (ad  Abulfeda,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  118),  and  Sale 
(Koran,  p.  469... 474). 

150  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of  his  pro- 
phetic knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votaries,  Abulfeda 
(p.  92)  and  A.I  Jaunabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  286.. .288). 
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CHAP,  plaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor  for 
'-  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  approach  of 
death  ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are 
named,  and  clever,  women)  ;  minutely  directed  the  order  of 
his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of  his  weeping 
friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace. 
Till  tlie  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly  performed 
the  function  of  public  prayer:  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  appeared  to  markthat  ancient  and  faithful  friend 
as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but  he  pru- 
dently declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomi- 
nation. At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visibly  im- 
paired, he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  to  write,  or  more  properly 
to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplishment  of  all 
his  revelations ;  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber,  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran; 
and  the  prophet  v/as  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  vehe- 
mence of  his  disciples.  If  the  sightest  credit  may  be  afford- 
ed to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he  main- 
tained in  the  bosom  of  his  famil}',  and  to  the  last  moments 
of  his  life,  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  en- 
thusiast; described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an 
everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively 
confidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour,  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned 
his  special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  soul  till  he  hud  respectfully  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  Ma- 
homet immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution  : 
his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved 
of  all  his  wives  ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  re- 
covering his  spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and,  with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faultering  voice, 
uttered  the  last  broken,  though  articulate,  words  :  "  O  God! 
"  .  .  .  .  pardon  my  sins  ....  Yes,  ....  I  come.  .  .  . 
"  among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high  :"  and  thus  peaceably 
expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mournfid 
event:  the  army  lialted  at  the  gates  of  JMedina;  the  chiefs 
were  assembled  round  their  dying  master.    The  city,  more 
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especially  the  house,  of  the  prophet  was  a  scene  of  clamor-  CHAP. 
OLis  sorrow  or  silent  despair:  fanaticism  alone  could sur-u;e3t  ^• 
a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation:  "  How  can  he  be  dead,  our 
"  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator,  widi  God  ?  By  God 
"  he  is  not  deadj  like  Moses  and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy 
"  trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people." 
The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded;  and  Omar,  un- 
sheathing his  scymetar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the  prophet  was 
no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  mo- 
deration of  Abubeker.  "  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar 
and  the  multiiude,  "or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you 
"  worship  ?  The  God  of  Mahomet  liveth  for  ever,  but  the 
"  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to  his 
"  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
"  mortality."  He  was  piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  his 
nearest  kin!;man,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired  ;'^^ 
Medina  has  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of  Ma- 
homet; and  the  innumerable  pilgrims  of.  Mecca  often  turn 
aside  fromthe  v/ay,to  bow  involuntary  devotion,"^  before  the 
simple  tomb  of  the  prophet.^*^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps  Hlscharac- 
be  expected,  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that'^^''- 
I  should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor 
more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.     Had  I 
been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the 
task  would  still  be  diScuIt,  and  the  success  uncertain:  at 

151  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and 
ridiculous  story,  that  Mahonnet's  iron  to;iib  is  suspended  in  the  air  al  Afecca 
(^(ri}f.t.x  f^tTi6)pt^o[^svoy.  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles  de  Rebus  Turcicis,  1.  iii. 
p.  66),  by  ths  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones  (Dictionaire  de  Bayle, 
Mahomet,  Rem.  EE.  FF).  Without  any  philosophical  inquiries,  it  may 
svuTice,  that,  1.  The  prophet  vas  not  buried  at  Mecca  ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb 
at  Medina,  which  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground  (Re- 
land  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  209..  211),  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  263...263. 

152  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mah'^met,  torn  iii.  p.  37'2...391.)  the 
multifarious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  ;  and  the  learned  casi'.ist  decides,  that  this  act  of  devotion  is  near- 
est in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept.  The  doctors  are  divided  which, 
of  Mecca  or  Medina,  be  the  most  e>:cellent  (p.  391. ..394). 

153  The  last  <;!ckness,  death,  and  burial  of  JNlahomet,  are  described  by  Abul- 
feda  and  Gagnier  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  133. ..142.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p. 
220. ..271).  The  most  private  and  interes'ing  circumstances  were  originally 
received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,the  sons  of  Abbas,&c. ;  and  as  they  dwelt  at  Me- 
dina,  and  survived  the  prophet  many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale 
to  a  second  cr  third  generation  of  pilgi-ims. 
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CHAP,  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his 
^'  shade  through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  resem- 
blance would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  mount 
Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of 
Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition: 
so  soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of 
want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice;  and 
till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would 
have  died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea 
most  congenial  to  nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conver- 
sation with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would  teach  him  to 
despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty 
of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
to  rescue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  error. 
The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent  on  the  same  object, 
would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular  call; 
the  warm  suggestions  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy, 
would  be  felt  as  the  inspirations  of  heaven;  the  labour  of 
thought  would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward 
sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described  with 
the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.'^^  From  enthu- 
siasm to  imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery:  the 
dsemon  of  Socrates^**  affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a 
wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive 
others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and 
middle   state    between   self-illusion    and   voluntary    fraud. 

154  The  Chrisiians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame 
pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  As  this 
pretended  miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius  (de  Veritate  Rcligionis  Christians),  his 
Arabic  translator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired  of  him  the  nan\es  of  his 
authors ;  and  Grotius  confessed,  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometans  them- 
selves. Lest  it  should  provoke  their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  He  is 
suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  ])lace  in 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  text  (Pocock,  Specimen,  Hist.  Arabum, 
p.  186,  187.  Re  laud,  de  Religion.  Moham.l.  ii.  c   39.  p.  ^J59..  262). 

155  Eftoi  ^i  ryro  er<v  ik  ttoh^o^  up^ccf^evov^tpayij  rig  yiyvef^ev)}  tj  oreCf 
yiyijTcti  aet  XTrorpeTret  f^s  ram  o  av  i^-sXXa  Trparretv^  TrperpeTret  Jj  Hfrore 
(Plato,  in  Apolog.  Sociat.  c.  19.  p.  121,  122.  edit.  Fischer).  1  .le  familiar 
examples,  which  Socra'.esurges  in  his  Dial  gue  withTheages  (Piaton.  Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  128, 129.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan),  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
sight ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the  Aecifi.ovtev)  of  the  philosopher,  isclearly 
taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenoplion.  The  ideas  -  if  the  most  rational  Pla- 
tonists  are  expressed  by  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  i.  54.)  and  in  the  xivth  and  xvth 
DLisertationsof  Maxiiuubof  Tyre  (p.  153. ..172.  edit.  Davis). 
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Charity  may  believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  CHAP, 
were  those  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence ;  but  a  human  ^___^ 
missionary  is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers who  reject  his  claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and 
persecute  his  life ;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries, 
he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God:  the  stern  passions 
of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Ma- 
homet, and  he  sighed  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The 
injustice  of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed 
the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader 
of  armies;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example 
of  die  saints;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  world 
with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might  inspire  for  their  con- 
version or  chastisement  the  valour  of  his  sei'vants.  In  the 
exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate 
of  the  stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  mea- 
sure with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  followers,  and 
to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  instruments  of 
their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  -and 
injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the 
faith ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character 
of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained;  and  the 
influence  of  such  pernicious  habits  w^ould  be  poorly  com- 
pensated by  the  practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition 
was  the  ruling  passion;  and  a  politician  will  suspect,  that  he 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  im.postor!)  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth  and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.' ^"^  A  philo- 
sopher will  observe,  that  their  cruelty  and  his  success,  would 
tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his  divine 
mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion  were  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  that  his  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the 
persuasion,  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from 
the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.     If  he  retained 

156  \\\  some  passage  of  his  voUiminoiis  writings,  Voltaire  compares  the 
prophet,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir  :  "qui  detache  la  chaine  de  son  cou  pour  en 
"  donuer  sur  lesoreillesa  ses  confreres. 
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any  vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet 
may  he  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  sup- 
port of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed 
less  criminal;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of 
the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and 
justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can 
surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected  humanity;  and  the 
decree  of  Mahomet,  that  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers 
should  never  be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend 
or  moderate  the  censure  of  the  historian."^ 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet  *^^  despised  the  pomp  of 
i"oyalty;  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices 
of  the  family;  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the 
ewes,  and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his  wool- 
len garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  an  hermit, 
he  observed  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of 
an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions  he  feasted  his 
companions  v/ith  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty;  but  in  his  do- 
mestic life,  manv  weeks  v/ould  elapse  without  a  fire  being  kin- 
dled on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine 
was  confirmed  by  his  example;  his  hunger  was  appeased 
with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley-bread;  he  delighted  in 
the  taste  of  milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted 
of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sen- 
sual enjovments  which  his  nature  required  and  his  religion 
did  not  forbid:  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that  the  fervour  of 
his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  pleasures.  The 
heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquit}' .''^  Their  incontinence  was  regulated  b)'  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Koran:  their  incestuous  alliances  were 

157  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  which  he  prompted  and  ap- 
proved (Vicde  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  97.  208). 

158  For  the  domestic  lile  of  Mahomet,  consi.lt  Gagnier,  and  the  corres- 
ponding cliapters  of  Abulfeda;  for  his  diet  (torn.  iii.  p.  285. ..288);  his  chil- 
dren (p.  189.289);  his  wives  (p.  290. ..303);  his  7narriage  with  Zeineb  (torn, 
ji.  p.  152. ..160);  his  amour  with  Mary  (p.  303. .309);  the  false  accusation  of 
Ayesha  (p.  186..  .199).  The  most  original  evidence  of  the  three  last  transac- 
tions, is  contained  in  the  xxivth,  -xx.xiiid,  and  Ixvith  chapters  of  the  Koran, 
with  Sale's  Commentary.  Pridcaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  j).  80.. .90)  and  Ma- 
racci  (Prodrom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49...59.)  have  maliciously  exaggerated 
the  frailties  of  Mahomet. 

159  Incrcdibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eos  in  Vcnerem  uterquc  solvitur  sexus 
(x\mmian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  c.  4). 
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blamed,  the  boundless  licence  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  CHAP, 
four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines;  their  rights  both  of  bed  ^^^^^^ 
and  of  dowry  were  equitably  determined;  the  freedom  of 
divorce  was  discouraged,  adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capi- 
tal offence,  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was  punished  v/ith 
an  hundred  stripes.^^°  Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  pre- 
cepts of  the  legislator:  but  in  his  private  conduct,  Mahomet 
indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a 
prophet.  A  special  revelation  dispensed  him  from  the  lav/s 
which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation ;  the  female  sex,  with- 
out reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires;  and  this  singu- 
lar prerogative  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal,  the 
veneration,  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Musulmans. 
If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hun-  His  wives, 
dred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the 
modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seven- 
teen or  fifteen  wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied 
at  Medina  their  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the 
apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favour  of  his  conju- 
gal society.  What  is  singular  enough,  they  were  all  widov/s, 
excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.  Shewzs 
doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nup- 
tials (such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when 
she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant:  she  was  be- 
loved and  trusted  by  the  prophet;  and,  after  his  death,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the  mother  of  the 
faithful.  Her  behaviour  had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet; 
in  a  nocturnal  march,  she  was  accidentally  left  behind;  and 
in  the  morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man. 
The  temper  of  Mahomet  v/as  inclined  to  jealousy;  but  a  di- 
vine revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence:  ho  chastised 
her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that 
no  woman  should  be  condemned  unless  four  male  witnesses 
had  seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.'  ®'  In  his  adventures  Av^ith 
Zeiheb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary  an  Egyptian  cap- 

160  Sale  (Prcliuiinarj-  Discourse,  p.  1.^3.. .157.)  has  recapituiated  the  la^.vs 
of  marriage,  divorce,  &c. ;  and  the  curious  reader  of  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica 
will  recognise  many  Jewish  ordinances 

161  In  a  meriiorable  case,  the  caliph  Omar  decided  tha'.  all  presumptive 
evidence  was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must  have  actually 
seen  styluin  inpyxjde  (Abulfedae  Annales  Moslemici,  p.  71  vers.  Kciske), 
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CHAP,  tive,  the  amoi-ous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  reputa- 
tion. At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son, 
he  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst 
forth  into  an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile, 
or  grateful,  freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded  with- 
out hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.  But  as  the  filial 
relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel descended  Tcom.  heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the 
adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting 
the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Kafna,  the 
daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the 
embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive:  she  promised  secresy  and 
forgiveness:  he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  Mary.  Both  parties  foi'got  their  engagements;  and 
Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  ab- 
solve him  from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy 
his  captives  and  concubines,  without  listening  to  the  clamours 
of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  labour- 
ed, alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel. 
When  his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to 
his  presence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience 
and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence  of  di- 
vorce, both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next:  a  dreadful  sen- 
tence, since  those  who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage. 
Perhaps  the  incontinence  of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by 
the  tradition  of  his  natural  or  preternatural  gift:  '^"  he  united 
the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam;  and  the 
apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labour  ^^^  of  the  Grecian 
'     Hercules.'^"*     A  more  serious  and  decent  excuse   may  be 

162  Sibi  rubur  ad  genevationem,  quantum  triginta  viri  habent,  inesse  jacta- 
rct :  ita  lit  iinica  hora  posset  uijdecim  fcuminis  sati.sfacere,  et  ux  Arabiini  libris 
refevt  Stus.  l-'etru^  Pa.schasvas,c.2.  (Maracci,  Prodromus  Alcoran, p. iv.  p.  55. 
See  likewise  Observations  de  Belon,  I.  iii.  c.  10.  fol.  179.  recto).  Al  Jannabi 
(Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  487.)  records  his  own  testimony,  that  he  surpassed  all 
men  in  coninj^n.1  vigour;  and  Abulfeda  iinentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who 
washed  his  hody  al  rer  his  death,  "  O  pro])heta,  certe  pocnis  tuns  calum  versus 
"  ercctus  est"  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  140). 

ir^o  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  die  church,  mttSXevtuv  'HpciK^i  ifKr- 
sLctioexctrov  aJAov  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108). 

164  The  conmon  and  most  glorious  legend  includes,  in  a  single  night,  the 
fifty  vicror'.es  of  ilerciles  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thes'ius  (Diodor.  Sicnl. 
torn.  i.  l.iv.  p.  2'4-  Pau<^anias.  1.  ix.  p.  763.  Statins  Sylv.  1.  i.eleg.  iii. v.  42). 
But  Athenxus  alhws  seven  nights  (Deipnopojihisc.  1.  xiii.  p.  556).  and  Apol- 
lodorus  fif  7 ,  for  this  arduous  achievement  of  Hercules,  who  wub  Uien  no  more 
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drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah.  During  the  twenty-four  CHAP, 
yearsof  their  marriage,  her  youthful  husband  abstained  from 
the  right  of  polj^gamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the 
venerable  matron  was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  ri- 
val. After  her  death,  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four 
perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of  Je- 
sus, and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  "  Was 
"  she  not  old?"  said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  bloom- 
ing beauty;  "  has  not  God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place?" 
*'  No,  by  God,"  said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of  honest 
gratitude,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better!  she  believed  in  me, 
*'  when  men  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I 
*'  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world."  "^^^ 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  and  chil- 
religion  and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of 
a  numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of 
Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha, 
and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility, 
were  barren  in  his  'potent  embraces.  The  four  sons  of  Ca- 
dijah died  in  their  infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine, 
was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave;  but  he 
sustained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and 
checked  the  adulation  or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the 
assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  not  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewise  given  him 
four  daughters,  who  v/ere  married  to  the  most  faithful  of 
his  disciples:  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father;  but 
Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the 
wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious 
progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descen- 
dants will  lead  me  to  anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series  of 
the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  describes  the  commanders 
of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle  of 
God.^«« 

than  eighteen  years  of  age  (Blbliot.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  111.  cum  notis  Heyne,  part  i 
p.  332). 

165  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  Moham.p.  12,  13.  16,  17.  cum  notis  Gagnier. 

166  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  of  d'Herbelot  (under  t!ie  names  o£  Aboubeere,  Omar,  Othnian,Ali, 
&.C.  from  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulpharagius,  and  Elmacin  (under  the 
proper  years  of  the  Hcgira),  and  especially  from  Ockley's  History  of  the  Sara- 
tens  (vol.  i,  p.  1...10.  115...122.  220.  249!  363. ..372. 378...391.aiid  almost  the 
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The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalt- 
ed him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his 
claim  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb 
was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem, 
and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct;  but  the  hus- 
band of  Fatima  might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of 
her  father:  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a 
female  reign;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had 
often  been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shewn  in  his  pulpit,  as 
the  hope  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise. 
The  first  of  the  true  believers  miglit  aspire  to  march  before 
them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next;  and  if  some  were  of  a 
graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were 
never  outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the 
qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint:  his  wisdom 
still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  sayings ;^'^'' 
and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of 
the  sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From 
the  first  hour  of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral, 
the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend  whom 
he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the 
faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb 
was  afterwards  reproached  for  neglecting  to  secure  his 
interest  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  right,  which  would 
have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his  succession  by 
the  decrees  of  heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided 
in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of 
opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet;  and 
the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

Reign  of         The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty 
bube^er ;  ^^  ^.j^^  people  ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly 

June 7.       to  delibei'ate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary 
claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali,  were  oiTensive  to  an  aristocra- 

whole  of  the  second  volume).  Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  thetraditiont 
of  the  hostile  sects ;  a  stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows 
farther  from  the  source.  Sir  John  Chardin  has  too  faitlifitUy  cojj  ed  the  fables 
and  en-ers  of  the  modern  Persians  (Vcyates,tom.  ii.  p.23o...25U,  Sec). 

1C>7  Ockley  (at  the  e-.'.d  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English  version 
of  169  senter.ces,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu  Taleb.  His  prelace  is  coloured  by  the  ep.ihuiiasm  of  a  translator;  yet 
these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though  dark,pictme  of  human  life. 
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cy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  sceptre  CHAP. 
by  a  free  and  frequent  election  :  the  Koreish  could  never  be  ^" 
reconciled  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem; 
the  ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  re-kindled;  the  Jiigi" 
tives  of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their 
respective  merits,  and  the  rash  proposal  of  chusing  two  in- 
dependent caliphs  would  h;ive  crushed  in  their  infancy  the 
religion  and  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  tumult  was  ap- 
peased by  the  disinterested  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  sud- 
denly renouncing  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and 
venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and 
precipitate  measure  ;  but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the 
pulpit,  that  if  any  Musiilman  should  hereafter  presume  to 
anticipate  the  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and 
the  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death. '^^  After  the  simple 
inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca, 
and  the  provinces  of  Arabia;  the  Hashemites  alone  declined 
the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  main- 
tained, above  six  months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve, 
without  listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar,  Avho  attempted  to 
consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the  daughter  of  the  apos- 
tle. The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline  of  his  party,  sub- 
dued the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali:  he  condescended  to  salute 
the  commander  of  the  faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the 
necessity  of  preventing  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely 
rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government 
of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  ca- 
liph was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  In  his  testament, 
with  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  companions,  he  bequeath- 
ed the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar. 
"  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  "  for  the 
"  place. "  "  But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you, "  reulied 
Abubeker;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  of  Omar; 
God  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  f^,',  ^2^'^' 

168  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6.)  from  an  Arabian  MS. 
represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  the  place  of 
the  apostle.  Tliis  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unnoticed  by  Abulfcda,  Al 
Jannibi,  and  Al  Bochari,the  last  of  whom  quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  her- 
self (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  136.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  236). 
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CHAP.  Musulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience.  The 
prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  AH  himself,  in  a  life  of  pri- 
vacy and  prayer,  professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and 
dignity  of  his  rival ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  em- 
pire, by  the  most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin :  he  rejected  with  equal 
impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load 
his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved 
on  six  of  the  most  respectable  companions,  the  arduous  task 
of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion, 
Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  friends  ^^^  for  submitting  his 
right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognising  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  accepting  a  place  among  the  six  electors.  He  might 
have  attained  their  suffrage,  had  he  deigned  to  promise  a 
strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to  the  Koran  and  tra- 
dition, but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two  seyiiora^''^ 
ofOthman;  With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 
^'  g  '  accepted  the  government ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  third  ca- 
liph, twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  that 
Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice,  with  the  regal  and 
sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the  Arabians  retained 
their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despi- 
sed the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  woi-ld.  At  the  hour  of  pray- 
er, he  repaired  to  vhe  mosch  of  Medina,  clothed  in  a  thin 
cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking  staff. 
The  companions  of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  hands 
as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 
Discord  of  Xhe  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition 
and  Persi-  ^^^  Usually  confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which 
»>^-  they  have  been  agitated.     But  the  religious  discord  of  the 

friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  age 

169  Particulavly  by  his  friend  ar.d  cciisin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  who 
died  A.  D.  687,  with  tlie  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems  In  Abulfeda 
he  recapitulated  the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali  had  neglected  his  salu- 
tary advice  (p.  76.  vers.  Reiske)  ;  and  concludes  (p.  85),  Oprinccpsfidelitini, 
absque  controvcrsia  tu  quidem  vera  fortis  es,  at  inops  boni  cousilii,  et  reruni 
gerendarum  parum  callens. 

170  1  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (  Abulpharagius,  p.  11.5.  Ockley,  toin.  i. 
p.  371),  nnay  signify  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  predecessors, 
Abubeker  aud  Omar. 
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of  the  Heglra,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  CHAP, 
of  the  Persians  and  Turks. ^^^  The  former,  who  are  brand- 
ed  with  the  appellation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enrich- 
jed  the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith  j  and 
if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar, 
of  God.  In  their  private  converse,  in  their  public  worship, 
they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted 
his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and  Caliph ; 
and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.^^^  The  SoJinites^ 
who  are  supported  by  the  general  consent  and  orthodox  tra- 
dition of  the  Musulmans,  entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at 
least  a  more  decent,  opinion.  They  respect  the  memory  of 
Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate 
successors  of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  most 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the  degrees 
of  sanctity.'^^  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs 
with  a  hand  unshakenby  superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce, 
that  their  manners  were  alike  pure  and  exemplary  ;  that 
their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  probably  sincere ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But  the  public 
virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first, 
the  severity  of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age 
of  Othman  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  con- 
quest and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  d'.eived  ;  he  trust- 
ed, and  he  was  betrayed :  the  most  deserving  of  the  faith- 

-171  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of  the  last 
century,  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  their  nnaster,  Chardin. 
Niebiihr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage  of  writing  so  late  as  the 
year  1764  (Voyages  en  Arable,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  208. ..233),  since  the  ineffectual  • 

attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  (see  his  Persian 
Hi-story  translated  into  French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6.  47,  48. 
144.. .155). 

172  Omar  is  the  nanne  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  the  Per- 
sians shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "  May  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart 
«'  of  Omar !  "  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  ii.  p.  239,  240.  259,  &c). 

173  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated  by 
Reland  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  1.  i.  p.  37)  ;  and  a  Sonnite  argument  inserted  by 
Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  230).  The  practice  of  cursing  the 
memory  of  Ali  was  a'oolished,  after  forty  years,  by  the  Ommiades  themselves 
(d'Herbelot,  p.  690)  ;  and  there  are  few  among  the  Turk;,  who  presume  to 
revile  him  as  an  infidel  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  toni.  iv.  p.  46). 
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CHAP,  fill  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government,  and  his  la- 
vish bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and  discon- 
tent. The  spirit  of  discord  went  fordi  in  the  provinces,  their 
deputies  assembled  at  Medina,  and  the  Charcgites,  the  des-. 
perate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination 
and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the  free-born  Arabs^ 
who  demanded  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  punish- 
ment of  their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from 
Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the  desart,  they  rose  in  arms,  en- 
camped about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  dispatched  an 
haughty  mandate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  exe- 
cute justice,  or  to  descend  from  the  throne.  Kis  repentance 
began  to  disarm  and  disperse  the  insurgents  ;  but  their  fury 
was  re-kindled  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies :  and  the  forgery 
of  a  perfidious  secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputa- 
tion and  precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Moslems  :  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provi- 
sions were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace 
were  protected  only  by  the  scruples  of  the  more  timorous 
rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused  his  simplicity, 
the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  of 
death  ;  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
r)eath  of  assassins  ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was 
A.  D  655  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy 
June  18.  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  AH  ;  his 
refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre.  In  this 
painful  situation  he  supported  the  becoming  pride  of  the 
chief  of  the  Hashemites  ;  declared  that  he  had  rather  serve 
than  reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers  ;  and 
required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompting  the 
assassin  of  Omar;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the 
festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman 
and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation  of  Ali ; 
and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and  v.'ound- 
ed  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  rebels  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate 
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virtue.     The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the    CHAP, 
barren  sceptre  of  Arabia:  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious 
in  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  the  Reign  of 
martial  activity  of  Ali;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  655. ..660. 
experience  of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the 
rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.  In  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Me- 
dina to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora;  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or 
Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward  of 
their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover 
the  most  glaring  inconsistencies;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps 
the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his 
blood.  They  were  accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha, 
the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour 
of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and 
the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems 
were  scandalised,  that  the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  ex- 
pose in  a  camp  her  person  and  character;  but  the  supersti- 
tious crowd  was  confident  that  her  presence  would  sanctify 
the  justice,  and  assure  the  success,  of  their  cause.  At  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thou- 
sand valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  caliph  encountered  and 
defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels  under  the  walls 
of  Bassora.  Their  leaders,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  were  slain 
in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms  of 
the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate 
the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy  men,  who 
held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  successively  killed  or 
wounded;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in  which  she  sat,  was  stuck 
with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The 
venerable  captive  sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches  of 
the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper 
station,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  ten- 
derness that  was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  apostle.  After 
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CHAP,  this  victory,  which  was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali 
^"  marched  against  a  more  formidable  adversary;  against  Mo- 
awivah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  of 
Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  From 
the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin  '^'*  extends 
along-  the  western  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious 
and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged  a  desultory 
war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  course  of  ninety 
actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
five,  that  of  Moavv'iyah  at  forty -five,  thousand  soldiers ;  and 
the  list  of  the  slain  v/as  dignified  with  the  names  of  five  and 
twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the  standard 
of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest,  the  lawful  caliph 
displayed  a  superior  character  of  valour  and  humanitv.  His 
troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the 
enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives. 
He  gent-rously  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems 
by  a  single  combat;  but  his  trembling  rival  declined  the 
challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  i-anks  of 
the  S}  rians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was 
mounted  on  a  pyebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible 
force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  often  as  he 
smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar,  "  God  is  vic- 
*'  torious;"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was 
heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  excla- 
mation. The  prince  of  Damascus  already  meditated  his 
flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp 
of  Ali  by  the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops. 
Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the 
books  of  the  Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  fore- 
most lances ;  and  Ali  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgrace- 
ful truce  and  an  insidious  compromise.  He  retreated  with 
sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa;  his  party  was  discouraged; 
the  distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt, 
were  subdued  or  seduced  by  his  crafty  rival;  and  the  stroke 
of  fanaticism  which  was  aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of 

174  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  d'Anville  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  29),  to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Procopius. 
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the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  CHAP, 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites,  or  enthusiasts,  dis-  ^' 
coursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state:  they  soon 
agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of  his 
friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the 
peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose 
his  victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secret- 
ly repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Am- 
rou, and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat;  the 
prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  second: 
the  lawful  caliph,  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  mercifully  recommended  to  his 
children,  that  they  would  dispatch  the  murderer  by  a  single 
stroke.  The  sepulchre  of  Ali  ^''^  was  concealed  from  the 
tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah;'^^  but  in  the  fourth  age 
of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins 
of  Cufa ^77,  Many  thousands  of  the  Schiites  repose  in  holy 
ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the  desart  is 
vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians, 
who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorious  than  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of  Reign  of 
his  children  ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  su-  y^^^^ '' 
preme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.    The  opposition  of  A.  D.  655, 
Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obstinate  ;  his  conversion  530 
was  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  ne- 
cessity and  interest ;  he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  be- 
lieved; and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated 
by  the  recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah, 

175  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  concerning 
the  burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  fama  numeroque  re- 
ligiose frequentantium  celebratum.  This  number  is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to 
amount  annually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  5000  of  the  living  (torn.  ii.  p.  208 
209). 

176  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dovvlat  (A.  D.  977,  d'Her- 
belot,  p.  58,  59.  95.)  to  Nadir  Shah  (A.  D.  174;3,  Hist.de  Nadir  Shah,  tom. 
ii.  p.  155),  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The 
dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding,  which  glitters  to  the  sun  at 
the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

177  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and  form  of 
the  modern  Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more  populous,  is  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles. 
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CHAP,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  dig- 
^"  niiic'i  in  his  early  youth  with  the  office  or  tide  of  secretary 
of  die  prophet :  the  judgment  of  Omar  entrusted  him  with 
the  government  of  Syria ;  and  he  administered  that  impor- 
tant province  above  forty  years  either  in  a  subordinate  or 
supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame  of  valour  and 
liberality,  he  aifected  the  reputation  of  humanity  and  mo- 
deration: a  grateful  people  were  attached  to  their  benefactor; 
and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the 
assassins  of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  am- 
bition. The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the 
mosch  of  Damascus:  the  emir  deplored  the  fate  of  his  in- 
jured kinsman;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged 
in  his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who 
saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  se- 
cret, that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere 
than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet.^^*  The  policy  of  Moawiyah 
eluded  the  valour  of  his  rival;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ali, 
he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan,  whose  mind 
wa^  either  above  or  below  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an 
humble  cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring 
Vvishes  of  the  caliph  were  finall}^  crowned  by  the  important 
change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  mur- 
murs of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  of  the 
Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of 
fideiit}' ;  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with 
vigour  and  address;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  disso- 
lute yotuh,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
Death  of  A  familiar  sloiy  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of 
A^D  "eso  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^  "'^'^*  ^^^  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadver- 
Oct.  10.  tcntly  dropt  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master:  the  heed- 
less wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  his  punishment,  and 
repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran:  "Paradise  is  for  those  who 
"  command  their  anger:"...."  I  am  not  angiy ,"...."  and  for 

178  I  borrow,  on  tViis  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Tacitus 
(Hist.  i.  4):  Evulgato  imperii arcauo  posse  imperatorem  alibi  quam  Romx 
fieri. 
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"  those  who  pardon  offences:"....!  pardon  your  offence t....  CHAP. 
"  and  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil:"...."  I  give  you  ^" 
"  your  liberty,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an 
equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of 
Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served 
with  honour  against  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the 
holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centered  in 
his  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim 
against  Yezid  the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  v/hose  vices  he  des- 
pised, and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge. 
A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufato  Medina,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their 
attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their 
swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolv- 
ed to  trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious 
people.  He  traversed  the  desart  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous 
retinue  of  women  and  children ;  but  c.s  he  approached  the 
confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile 
face  of  the  country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or 
ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just;  Obeidollah,  the  go- 
vernor of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  in- 
surrection ;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted 
his  communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might 
still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desart,  that  had  defied 
the  power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand 
warriors  in  his  defence.  In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of 
the  enemy,  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honourable  con- 
ditions ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or 
be  stationed  in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or 
safely  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  com- 
mands of  the  caliph,  or  his  lieutenant,  were  stern  and  abso- 
lute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit 
as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you 
"  think,"  replied  he,  "  to  terrify  me  with  death?"  And, 
during  the  short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with  calm 
and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate*    He  checked 
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CHAP,  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our  trust,"  said  Kosein,  is 
"  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must 
"  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  fa- 
"  ther,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me ;  and  every  Musul- 
*'  man  has  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his 
friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight:  they  una- 
nimously refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master; 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 
assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other;  his  generous  band  of  mai'tyrs  consisted 
only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ;  but  their  flanks  and 
rear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance; 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  comjU,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was  in- 
vincible; but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from 
a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men 
were  successively  slain:  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides 
for  the  hour  of  prayer;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone, 
weary,  and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
tent.  As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the 
mouth  with  a  dart;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful 
youths,  v/ere  killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  they  were  full  of  blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral 
prayer  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  des- 
pair his  sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general 
of  the  Cufians,  that  he  would  not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  mur- 
dered before  his  eyes:  a  tear  trickled  down  his  venerable 
beard;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every  side 
as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorse- 
less Shamer,  a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached 
their  cowardice;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was  slain 
with  three  and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  After 
the\-  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to  the 
castle  of  Cufii,  and  the  inhuman  ObeidoUah  struck  him  on 
the  mouth  with  a  cane:  "  Alas!"  exclaimed  an  aged  Musul- 
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man,  "  on  these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  CHAP. 
*'  God!"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the  ^" 
death  of  Hoseia  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest 
readcr.^^^  On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  the 
devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries 
abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and 
hidignation.'^'^ 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in  Posterity- 
chains  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  J^jgtaud ' 
extirpate  the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  -^'■l'- 
had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But  Yezicl 
jireferred  the  councils  of  mercy  ;  and  the  mourning  family 
was  honourably  dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their 
kindred  at  Medina.  I'he  glor}-  of  martyrdom  superseded 
the  right  of  primogeniture;  and  the  twelve  imams,^^^  or 
pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Ilosein,  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation. 
Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  subjects,  they  succssively 
enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs :  their  tombs  at  Mecca 
or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their 
sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition 
and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of 
the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of 
man,  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspi- 
cuous by  the  title  of  Mahadi^  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the 
solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  him- 
self in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad  :  the  time  and  place  of  his 
death  are  unknown  ;  and  his  votaries  pretend,  that  he  still 
lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment  to  over- 

1?9  I  have  abri,l?;ed  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley  (torn.  ii.p.  170... 
231).  It  is  long  and  minute  ;  but  the  pathetic,  ahinost  always,  consists  in  the 
detail  of  little  circiimstancer,. 

180  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabie,&c.  torn,  ii  p.  208,  &c.)  is  per- 
haps the  only  Einvpean  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed  Ali  and 
Meshed  Hosein.  The  tv/o  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  to- 
lerate and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  Persian  heretics.  The  festival  of  the  death 
of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  traveller  v.hom  I  have 
often  praised. 

181  The  general  article  of  7?na?n,  in  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque,  will  indicate 
the  succession ;  and  the  lives  of  the  tvotke  are  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

VOL.    VI.  R  R      • 
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CHAP,  throw  the  tyranny  of  Dejal  or  the  Antichrist.'^'  In  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty-three 
thousand  :^^3  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific  ;  the 
meanest  individual  was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of 
princes ;  and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the 
perfection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  foi-tune,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Musulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample 
scope  for  every  bold  and  artful  impostor,  who  claimed  affi- 
nity with  the  holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in 
Spain  and  Afric,  of  the  Fati mites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,"* 
of  the  Sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia,"' 
has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title. 
Under  their  reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the 
legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs 
silenced  an  indiscreet  question,  by  drawing  his  scymetar : 
"  This,"  said  Moez,  "is  my  pedigree  ;  and  these,"  casting 
an  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  "  and  these  are  my 
"  kindred  and  my  children."  In  the  various  conditions  of 
princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars, 
a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendents  of  Maho- 
met and  Ali  is  honoured  v/ith  the  appellation  of  sheiks  or 
sherifs,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  green  turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  ti-ea- 
sury,  are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  however  debased 
by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud  pre-eminence 


182  The  naine  of  Antichrist -ma-y  seem  ridiculous,  hutthe  Mahometans  have 
liberally  borrowed  tlie  fables  of  every  religion  (Sale's  Prcliniinarv  Discourse,, 
p.  80.  82).  In  the  royal  s'able  of  Isjiahau,  two  horses  were  always  kept  sad- 
dled, one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son 
of  Marv. 

183  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200  (A.  D.  815).  See  d'Herbelot,  p.  546. 

184  D'Herbelot,  p.  342.  The  enemies  of  the  Faiimites  disgraced  them  bv  a 
Jewish  origin.  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy  from  Jaafar,  the 
sixth  Imam;  and  the  impartial  Abulfda  allows  (Anual.  Moslem,  p.  230.) 
that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque  controvevsia  genuini  sunt  Alida- 
rum,  homine,  propaginum  sus  gentis  exacte  cal'.entes.  He  quotes  some  lines 
from  the  eelebrated  Scherif  or  liahdi,  Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  tejTis 
hostium  ?  (I  suspect  him  to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily)  cum  in  jEgypto  sit  Cha- 
lifa  de  genie  Alii,  quocum  egocommunem  habeo  j)atrem  et  vindicem. 

185  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Shiek  Sefi, 
a  saint  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  through  himlrom  Moussa  Casrem,  the 
son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali  (Olearius,  p. 957.  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  288.)  But 
I  cannot  trace  the  iiuermcdla'e  degrees  in  any  genuine  or  fabulous pedign-e.  If 
they  were  truly  Fatimites,  they  might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of 
Muzandeian,  who  reigned  iu  the  ninth  century  (d'Herbelot,  p.  96). 
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of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  persons,  the  pure  Cll  AP. 
and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  ""' 
without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve 
centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  the  sovereignty  of 
their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet  would 
ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish 
transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the  earth^ise 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause,  but  Success  of 
his  success  has  perhaps  too  strongly  atti^acted  our  admiration.  ^ 
Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should  em- 
brace the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ? 
In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  seduction  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  'time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of 
the  reformers.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citi- 
zen should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  na- 
tive countrv,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms? 
In  the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  an  hun- 
dred fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin, 
surmounted  more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a  larger 
scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike  instruct- 
ed to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of  these  opposite 
qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his 
success  :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusi- 
asm and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  bar- 
rier yielded  to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited 
the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victor}',  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the 
other;  the  restraints  which  he  imposed  v/ere  requisite  to  es- 
tablish the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and  to  exei-cise  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  people;  and  the  only  objection  to  his  success, 
was  his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God. 
It  is  not  the  propagation  but  the  permanency  of  his  religion  ne,icy  of 
that  deserves  our  wonder :  the  same  pure  and  perfect  im-  h  srelision. 
pression  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is  pre- 
served, after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by  the  In- 
dian, the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran. 

136  The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  All  is  most  accurately 
described  by  Demetrius  Cantemir  (Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.)  and 
Nieb'ahr  (Descriptionde  I' Arable,  p.  9. ..16.  317,  &c.  It  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  the  Danish  traveller  ^vas  uiwble  to  purchase  the  chronicles  of  Arabia. 
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CHAP.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  return 
to  the  Viitican,  they  might  possibly  inquire  the  name  of  the 
Deity  who  is  v/orshippcd  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that 
magnificent  temple  :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva,  they  would  expe- 
rience less  surprise  :  but  it  might  still  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the  church,  and  to  study  the  or- 
thodox commentators  on  their  own  .writings  and  the  words 
of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with 
an  increase  of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  humble  ta- 
bernacle erected  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The 
Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood  the  temptation  of 
reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  a  level  with 
the  senses  and  imagination  of  man.  "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
"  and  IMahomet  the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  in- 
variable profession  of  Islam.  The  intellectual  image  of  the 
Deitv  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visible  idol:  the  ho- 
nours of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the  measure  of 
human  virtue  ;  and  his  living  precepts  have  restrained  the 
gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion. The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  consecrated  the 
memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  some 
of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams ;  but  their  superstition 
is  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites;  and  their  impiety 
has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against  the  worship  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaplnsical  questions  on  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  inan,  have  been  agitated 
in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  v/ell  as  in  those  of  the 
Christians ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never  engaged 
tlie  passions  of  the  people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  may  be  found 
in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  cha- 
racters. It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repress  and 
discourage  all  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  disci- 
pline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  arc 
unknov/n  to  the  Moslems;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  tlieir  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledg- 
ed as  die  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology  but  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  laws  v/hich  regulate  the 
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mictions  and  the  property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  in-  CH  .\P. 
fallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  re- 
ligious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvan- 
tage; the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his 
own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  country;  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabian  desart  may  be  ill-adapted  to  the  wealth  and 
numbersof  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions, 
the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volume, 
and  substitutes  a  dextrous  interpretation  more  apposite  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  Influence  on  the  public  hap-  His  merit 

piness  is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet,  j^'?"^^^^'^^^ 

.  ....       hiscouu- 

The  most  bitter  or  most  bigotted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  try. 

foes,  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commission 
to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their 
own.  He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the 
truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken 
before  the  throne  of  God;  the  blood  of  human  victims  was 
expiated  by  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or 
innocent  arts  of  devotion;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the  images  most  congenial 
to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was  perhaps 
incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  system  for  the 
use  of  his  countrymen:  but  he  breathed  among  the  faithful 
a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship,  recommended  the  practice 
of  the  social  virtues,  and  checked,  b}^  his  laws  and  precepts, 
the  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  oppression  of  endows  and 
orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  v/ere  unl'ted  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience, and  the  valour  which  had  been  idly  spent  in  domes- 
tic quarrels,  was  vigorously  directed  against  a  foreign  ene- 
my. Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at 
home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under 
a  succession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sovereignty  was 
lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest.  The  colonies  of 
the  nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  "West,  and  their 
blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  converts  and 
captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was 
jansportcd  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by 
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CHAP,  impious  war;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject, 
perhaps  of  a  stranger;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desart, 
awakening  from  their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their  old 
and  solitary  independence."'^ 


CHAP.  LL 


The  Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  by  the 
Arabs  or  Saracens. ...Empire  of  the  Caliphs  or  Successors  of 
Mahomet.. ..Slate  of  the  Christians,  isfc.  under  their  Goverii- 
ment. 

CHAP.  THE  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  the  cha- 

Ll 
^^^^..^^^^s^j  racter  of  the  Arabs:  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal 

Union  of  of  independence:  and  the  hasty  structui'e  of  his  power  and 
the  Arabs,  j-elimon  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small  and  faithful 
"  band  of  his  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence, 
and  shared  his  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the 
persecution  of  Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the 
walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknow- 
ledged Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet,  had  been  com- 
pelled by  his  arms,  or  allured  by  his  prosperity.  The  poly- 
theists  were  confounded  by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and 
invisible  God:  the  pride  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  dis- 
dained the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator. 
Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sufficiently 
confirmed;  and  many  of  the  new  converts  regretted  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  the  lavf  of  Moses,  or  the  rites  and 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  the  idols,  the  sacrifices, 
the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring 
interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had  not 
yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordination ;  and 

187  The  writers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History  (vol.  i.  and  ii.)  have  com- 
piled, in  850  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  caliphs. 
They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  sometimes  correcting,  the  Ara- 
bic texts  ;  vet,  notwithEtanding  their  high-sounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  afi^cr 
the  conclusion  of  iny  work,  that  they  have  aiibrded  me  much  (if  any)  addi- 
tional information.  The  dull  mass  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy 
or  taste  ;  and  the  cninpilers  indulge  the  criticism  cf  acrimonious  bigotry 
against  Boulainvllliers,  Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet 
viih  favour,  or  even  justice. 
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the  Barbarians  VN/^ere  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  sahN    CIIAP. 
tary  laws  that  curbed  their  passions,  or  violated  their  cus- 
toms.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of  the 
Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers;  and  the 
alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  treasury  of 
Medina,  could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.    The  ex- 
ample of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  im- 
posture, and  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the 
conduct  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  living  prophet.    At 
the  head  of  tht  fugitives  and  auxiliaries,  the  first  caliph  was 
reduced  to  the  cities  of  P/Iecca,  RIedina,  and  Tayef :  and 
perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the 
Caaba,  if  their  levity  had  not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable 
reproof.  "  Ye  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace 
"  and  the  first  to  abandon  the  religion  of  Islam?"    After 
exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God  and  his 
apostle,  Abubeker  resolved  by  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  rebels.    The  women  and  children  were 
safely, lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains:  the  warriors, 
marching  under  eleven  banners,  diflhsed  the  terror  of  their 
^rms  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  military  force  revived  and 
confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful.    The  inconstant  tribes 
accepted,  v/ith  humble  repentance,  the  duties  of  prayer,  and 
fasting,  and  alms;  and,  after  some  examples  of  success  and 
severity,  the  most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of 
Yemanah,*  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of  Persia, 
in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his 
name  was  Moseilama,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A  female 
prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation:  the  decencies  of 
words  and  actions  were  spurned  by  these  favourites  of  hea- 
ven;^ and  they  employed  several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous 

1  See  the  description  ©f  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yamanah,  in  Abulfeda, 
Descript.  Arabia",  p  60,  61.  In  the  xiiith  century,  there  were  soree  ruins,  and, 
a  few  palms ;  but  in  the  present  century,  the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the 
visions  and  arms  of  a  modern  prophet,  whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known 
(Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  296. ..302). 

2  Their  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated.  It  was 
thus  that  Moseilama  s^iid  qx  sung .-  Surge 
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CHAP,  converse.  An  obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet 

TT  •  ....  . 

extant;^  raid,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama  conde- 
scended to  offer  a  partition  of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was 
answered  by  Mahomet  with  contempt;  but  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  impostor  awakened  the  fears  of  his  successor: 
forty  thousand  Moslems  were  assembled  under  the  standard 
of  Caled;  and  the  existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to 
the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first  action,  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  but  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  their  general  prevailed :  their  defeat  was 
avenged  by  the  slaughter  often  thousand  infidels;  and  Mo- 
seilama himself  was  pierced  by  an  Ethiopian  slave  with  the 
same  javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of  Ma- 
homet. The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  a 
cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  power  and  discipline 
of  the  rising  monarchy;  and  the  whole  nation  again  pro- 
fessed, and  more  stedfastly  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 
The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise 
for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens:  their  valour  was  united 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  holy  war;  and  their  enthusiasm  was 
equally  confirmed  by  opposition  and  victory. 
Character  From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption 
liijhs.  '  '^^^^^  naturally  arise,  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  per- 
son the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of 
Abubeker,"*  Omar,'  and  Othman,^  had  indeed  been  tried  in 
the  persecution  and  wars  of  the  prophet;  and  the  personal 
assurance  of  paradise  must  have  taught  them  to  despise  the 

Surge  tandem  itaque  stremiepermolenda  ;  nam  stratus  tibi  tliorus  est. 

Aut  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  veils,  aut  in  abditiore  cubiculo  si  malis; 

Am  supinani  re  hum!  e.\porrectam  fustigabo,  si  veils,  aut  si  malls  jnanlbus 
pedibusque  nl\am. 

Aut  si  vclis  ejus  fPriapi)  gemino  triente,  aut  si  malis  totiis  veniam. 

lnio,totus  venito,  O  Apostole  Dei  clamabat  foemina.  Id  ipsum  dicebat. 

Moseilama  mihi  quoque  suggessit  Deus. 
The  ])rophctess  Segjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry;  but, 
iiv.derthe  veign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Musulman,  and  died  at  Bassora 
(Abulfeda,  Annal.vers.  Reiske,  p.  63). 

3  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  generation,  in 
Abuli)haragius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  13.  and  Dynast,  p.  103.)  and 
Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  63). 

4  Hisreign  in  Eutvchius,  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  Elmacin,  p.  18.  Abulparagius, 
p.  108.    Abulfeda,  p.' 60.    D'Herbelot,  p.  58.  i^'' 

5  Hisreign  in  Eutvchius,  p.  264  Elmacin,  p.  24.  Abtilpharagiua,  p.  110. 
Abulfeda,  p.  66.    D'Herbelot,  p.  686.  •  i^^ 

6  His  reign  in  Eutvchius,  p.  323.   Elmacin,  p.  36.  Abulphavagius,  p.  115:  . 
Abulfeda,  p.  75.  D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascend-  CHAP. 
ed  the  throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  ag?,  and  esteemed  ,^^^^^~^^^^„^ 
the  domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justice  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  their  longest  expeditions  were  the  fre- 
quent pilgrimage  from  Medina  to  Mecca;  and  they  calmly 
received  the  tidings  of  victory  as  they  prayed  or  preached 
before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet,  The  austere  and  frugal 
measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect  of  virtue  or  habit,  and 
the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted  the  vain  magnificence 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When  Abubelcef  assumed  tHe  of- 
fice of  Caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter  Ayesha  to  take  a 
strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that  it  might  be  evi- 
dent v/hetherhe  v/ere  enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend 
of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a 
single  camel  and  a  black  slave ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each 
week,  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  ov/n  and  the  public 
money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indi- 
gent, of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse 
garment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability 
to  equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and 
humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abu- 
beker;  his  food  consisted  of  barley-bread  or  dates;  his  drink 
was  water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered 
in  twelve  places;  and  a  Persian  satrap  who  paid  his  homage 
to  the  conqueroi-,  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on 
the  steps  of  the  mosch  of  Medina.  Oeconomy  is  the  source 
of  liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar 
to  establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  pre- 
sent services  of  the  faithl\il.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument, 
he  assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and 
most  ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousanddramsorpieces 
of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged 
warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder,  and  the  last  and 
meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished 
by  the  annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thou- 
sand was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the 
first  battles  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreas- 
ing pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the 
VOL.  VI.  S  s 
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CHAP,  respective  merit  and  seniorit}^  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Un- 
'  ■  der  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  conquerors  of 
the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and  the  people: 
the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  ex- 
penses of  peace  and  war;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and 
bounty,  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they 
united,  by  a  rare  felicity,  the  dispatch  and  execution  of  des- 
potism, with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment. The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,"  the  consummate  pru- 
dence of  Moawiyah,^  excited  the  emulation  of  their  sub- 
jects; and  the  talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school 
of  civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the 
faith  and  doininion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth  and  vanity 
of  the  palace  of  Damascus,  the  succeeding  princes  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications 
of  statesmen  and  of  saints.^  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknov;n  na- 
tions v/ere  continually  laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and 
the  uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  abilities  of  their 
chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be  allowed  for  the  weakness 
of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately 
placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  clisorderlv  period  of  the 
Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe:  the 
empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or  Charlemagne 
would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked  Saracens,  and 
the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia. 
Their  con-  In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been 
qiiesis.  ^j^^  ^^1^^^  ^|-  ^j^^^  senate  to  confine  their  counsels  and  legions  to 
asingle  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before 
they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid  max- 
ims of  policy  were  disdained  by  the  mag-nanimity  or  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigour  and 
success  they  invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  those 
of  Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant 

7  His  reign  in  Eutvchius,  p.  343.  Elmacin,  p.  51.  Abiilpharagius,  p.  117- 
AbulFeda,  p.  83.  D'Herbelot,  p.  89. 

8  Kisvciga  in  E'!tvchius,  p.  344.  Elmacin,  p.  54.  Abulpharagius,  p.  123- 
Abiilfeda,  p.  101.  D'Herbdot,]).  586. 

9  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  360.. .395.  Ehnacin,  p.  59. ..108. 
Abnlpharagius,  Dynast,  ix.p.  124.. .139.  Abuifeda,p.  111...141.  D'Hevbflot, 
Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  691.  and  the  particular  articleof  the  Ommiades. 
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became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long  chap. 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administra-  ^^* 
tion  of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thir- 
ty-six thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  four  thousand 
churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen 
hundred  moschs  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
One  hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  amis  and 
the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces,  which 
may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Persia  ;  II.  Sy- 
ria ;  III.  Egypt ;  IV.  Africa ;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this 
general  division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable 
transactions ;  dispatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less 
interesting  conquests  of  the  East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  nar- 
rative for  those  domestic  countries,  which  had  been  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse 
my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  con- 
troversy, have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
their  enemies. ■'°  After  a  ccntuiy  of  ignorance,  the  first  an- 
nals of  the  Musulmans  were  collected  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  voice  of  tradition."  Among  the  numerous  produc- 
tions of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature, ^^  our  interpreters  have 

10  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  original  evi- 
dence of  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  Chronicles  of  Theophanes  (Theo- 
phanis  Confessoris  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  notis  Jaccbi  Goar.  Paris, 
1655,  in  folio)  ;  and  the  Abridgment  of  Nicephorns  (Nicephori  Patriarchse  C. 
P.  Breviarum  Hisioricum,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1648,  in  folio),  Vv  ho  both  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  niii'.h  century  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  200 
...246).  Their  ccntemporary  Photius  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After 
praishig  the  style  of  Niccphovus,  he  adds,  Ka<  oX&n;  tfoXX^i;  iri  tov  Trpo  ocv- 
TH  eiTToitpviTref^svog  rrjO'e  tsj?  <Vef  ;a;,  t;;  o-vvypu^i^,  and  only  complains  of 
his  extreuie  brevity  (Ph  it.  Bibliot.  cod.  Ixvi.  p.  100).  Some  additions  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  ox  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy. 

11  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabarl,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  Imam  of  Bag- 
dad, and  the  Livy  cf  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  302  (A.  D.  914).  At  the  request  cf  his  friends,  he  reduced  a  Vv'ork 
of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his  Arabic  original  is  known 
only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish  versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Arnid, 
or  Elniacin,  is  said  to  be  an  abridguient  of  tlie  great  Tabari  (Ockley's  Hist,  of 
the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xxxi.\.  and,  lis:  of  authors,  d'Herbelot,  p.  866. 
SrO.  1014). 

12  Besides  the  lists  of  au  hors  framed  by  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p. 
179...189),  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  Croix 
(Hist.de  Gengifcau,  p.  525.  ..550),  we  find  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate  Ta- 
rikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histories  or  chronicles  of  the  East,  of 
which  not  more  than  three  or  four  are  older  than  Tabr.ri.  A  lively  r.ketch  of 
Oriental  literature  is  given  L>y  Reiske  (in  his  Prodidagr.iata  ad  Hagji  Chalifse 
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CHAP,  selected  the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age."  The 
^^'  art  and  genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asia- 
tics;*"* they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  our  mon- 
kish chronicles  of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to  their 
most  popular  works,  whith  are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  and  ireedoni.  The  Oriental  library  of  a  French- 
man*^ would  instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and 
perhaps  tiie  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear 
and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits,  as  that 
"which  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 
Invasion  of  I.  In  xhc  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Caled, 
A '^D^'632  ^^^  sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  An- 
bar  and  Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of 
sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the 
desart ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  rtligion,  and  reigned  above  six  hun- 
clred  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia. ^^  The 

libnim  meiriorialem  ad  calcciii  AbulfedR  Tabulae  S>n<e,  Lipsix,  ir66)  ;  but 
his  p;\  ject  and  the  French  version  c  f  Pe>it  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee, 
toiTi.  i.  jjreface,  p.  xlv)  have  fa. leu  to  the  ground. 

13  The  par' icular  historians  and  geographers  v,  ill  be  occasionally  introduced. 
The  foi'r  fcilcwing  titles  represent  the  annals,  v.rVi;ch  have  guided  me  in  this  ge- 
neral narrative.  1.  Annates  Evt'cliii,  Fatriarcliic  Alexandrini,  ah  Edivardo  Fo" 
cociio,  Oxon,  1656,  2  vucs.  in  4to.  A  pompous  edi^'ion  of  an  '.nd.fierent  author, 
tran-laieu  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  pvesbyterian  jirejudicecf  his  friend  Selden. 
2.  ir^toria  Saracenicii  Georgii  E'/iiiacinii  opera et  studio  ThomiC  Erpenii,  in  Ato, 
Liig.i.  B ..tavorum,  1625.  He  '.s  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt  MS. 
and  his  version  is  often  delic.ent  in  style  and  sense.  3.  Histnria  compendiosa. 
Dinastiarum  a  Gregorio  Abulplmragio,  interpreie  Edisardo Pocochio,in  4to,  Oxon, 
1663.  More  useful  for  the  li:erary  ihan  the  civil  history  of  the  East.  4.  Alnil- 
fedte  Annales  J^'Ius.'einici  ad  Ann.  Hegir<e  ccccvi.  a  ^o.  yac-  Reiske,  in  4to,  Lip- 
sice,  17o4.  Ihe  best  of  our  Chroi.icies,  bovh  for  che  original  and  version,  yet 
hov.'  far  bel.AV  the  r.anie  of  Abulfeda.  Y/e  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah,  in 
the  xivth  century.  The  thi'ee  former  ^vcre  Christians  of  the  xth,  xiith,and  xiiith 
centuries;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt,  ji  Me'chite,  patriarch,  and  a  Jacob- 
ite scribe. 

14  M.  du  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  pref.  p.  xix,  xx.)  has  character- 
ised, with  tnr.h  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  hisLorians,  the  dry 
annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  Howeiy  orator. 

15  Piibliotheque  Orientale,  par  i^i.  d'Herhelot,  in  folio,  Paris,  1697.  For  the 
character  cf  the  respectable  au  hor,  consult  his  friend  Theve:ioc  (Voyages  du 
iLcvant,  part  i.  cliap.  1).  His  work  is  an  agreeable  miscellany,  which  must  gra- 
tify everytaste  ;  bur  1  can  never  digest  tlie  alph.ibetical  order,  and  I  find  him 
rnore  satisfactory  in  the  Persian  than  the  Arabic  hisory.  The  recent  sup- 
plement from  liie  papers  of  hi.  M.  ^'^isdelou  and  Galland  (in  folio.  La  Haye, 
XJTd.)  ibof  a  difiereni  cast,  a  medley  of  .ales,  proverbs,  and  Chrr.ese  antiquities. 

16  Popock  will  exp.lain  the  chronology  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  66... 
74),  and  d'Anville  the  geography  (I'Enphraie  et  le  Tigre.  p.  125),  of  the  dvn- 
as'y  of  'he  Almondars.  The  E.iglish  scholar  understood  more  Ai-ab;c  than 
the  Mufdof  Aleppo  (Ockley,  vol.  li.  p.  34);  the  French  geographer  is  etjually 
ftt  hoiiig  in  everj  age  and  every  climate  of  the  world. 
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last  of  the  Mondars  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Caled;  his  son  CHAP, 
was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the  ^^' 
successor  of  the  prophet;  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  ex- 
ample and  success  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  the  caliph  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign  conquest,  an  annuiil  tribute 
of  seventy  thoitsand  pieces  of  gold,  f  he  conquerors,  and 
even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their 
future  greatness:  "  In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin,  "  Ca- 
*'  led  fought  many  signal  battles  ;  an  immense  multitude  of 
*'  the  infidels  were  slaughtered  ;  and  spoils,  infinite  and  In- 
*' numerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems."'^ 
But  the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian 
war:  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by- 
less  active  or  less  prudent  commanders  :  the  Saracens  were 
repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and, 
though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians, 
their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desart  of  Babylon. 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  Battle  of 

...  .  !•    •    •  T»       1  •  Cadesia. 

a  moment  their  intestuie  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sen-  a.  d.  636. 
tence  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  de- 
posed ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers,  who  had  arisen 
and  vanished  in  three  or  four  years,  since  the  death  of  Chos- 
roes  and  the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes  ;  and  the 
saine  sera,  which  coincides  with  an  astronomical  period,'^  has 
recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.'^    The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince, 

17  Fecit  et  Chaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  procl'.a,  in  qiiibus  vicerunt  Muslimi, 
et  injidelium  imrrienba  mulcitudine  nccisa  spclia  iniinica  erinnumera  bUii':  nacti 
(Hist.  Savacenica,  p.  20).  Tiu;  Christian  annalist  slides  into  the  nationa.1  and 
compendious  term  of  injidels,  and  I  often  adopt  (1  hope  without  scandal)  this 
characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

IS  A  cycle  of  120  years,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days 
supplied  the  use  of  cur  Bissextile,  and  resi:o»-ed  llie  integrity  of  the  solar  year. 
In  a  great  revolution  of  1440  years,  this  intercalation  was  successively  remov- 
ed froin  the  first  to  the  tv.-eifth  month  ;  but  Hyde  and  P'reret  are  involved  in 
a  profound  controversy,  whether  the  twelve,  or  only  eight  of  'hese  chasiges 
were  accomplished  before  the  a;ra  of  Ye/^degcrd,  which  is  unanimousl  ■  hxed 
to  the  16ih  of  June  A.  D.  632.  How  lab' riously  does  the  curlilBs  spirit  of 
Europe  explore  the  darkest  and  most  distailt  antiquines  (Hyde,  ds  Religione 
Persarum,  c.  14  ..18.  p.  181...211.  Fieret  in  the  Mern.  de  I'Acadeniie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  xvi.  p.  233. ..26/)  ! 

19  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  MaVaimet  (7th  June  A.  D.  63'2),  we  find 
the  a:ra  of  Yezdegerd  (lG<h  June  A.  D.  632),  and  his  accession  cannot  be 
postponed  beyond  th«  end  of  the  iirst  year.  His  predecessors  could  not  there- 
fore resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  these  unque:;t  unable  dates  over- 
throw the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abulpharagius.  Sec  Ockley's  Hist,  of 
the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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CHAP,  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  declined  a  perilous  encoun- 
^^"  ter  J  the  roval  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
general  Rustam  ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  tlioiisand  regular  ■ 
troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king. 
The  Moslems,  whos§  numbers  wei-e  reinforced  from  twelve 
to  thirty  thousand,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  i 
Cadesia:^"  and  their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  men^ 
could  produce  more  soldiers  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the 
infidels.  I  shall  here  observe  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that 
the  charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact  infantry :  their 
military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ; 
and  the  engagement,  v/hich  was  often  interrupted  and  often 
renewed  by  single  combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be 
protracted  Vv'ithout  any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  of 
several  days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from 
the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thousand  of  the  Syrian 
brethren,  was  denominated  the  day  of  succour.  The  day  of 
concussion  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of 
both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tu- 
mult, received  the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  oi  barkings 
from  the  discordant  clamours,  Avhich  were  compared  to  the 
inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals.  The  mon:iing  of 
the  succeeding  day  determined  the  fate  of  Persia  ;  and  a 
seasonable  v/hirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces 
of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangor  of  arms  vras  re-echoed 
to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  \v!io,  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of 
his  naiP.e,  vvas  gently  reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade, 
amidst  the  baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that 
were  laden  v/ith  gold  and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger 
he  started  from  his  couch;  but  his  flight  was  overtaken  by 
a  valiant  Arab,  \\\\q  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off"  his 
head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the 
field  of  ba'ttle,  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thick- 
est ranks  of  the  Persians.     The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of 

20  Caclesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  121),  is  in  margine  solitudine, 
61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter  (Voyage,  torn, 
i.  ]i.  163  )  reckons  15  leagues,  and  cbserves,  that  the  place  is  supplied  with 
daies  and  waier. 
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seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  and  the  battle  of  Cade-  CHAP, 
sia  is  justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atro- 
cious.2^  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overtiuown  and 
captured  in  the  field....aleathei-n  apronof  a  blacksmith,  who, 
in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia;  but  this 
badge  of  hei'oic  poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  conceal- 
ed by  a  profusion  of  precious  gems.^^  After  this  victory,  the 
wealthy  province  of  Irak  or  Assyria  submitted  to  the  caliph, 
and  his  conquests  were  (irmly  established  by  the  speedy 
foundation  of  Bassora,^^  a  place  v/hich  ever  commands  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distance  of 
fourscore  miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
unite  in  a  broad  and  direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the 
river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  mid-way,  between  the  junction 
and  the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement 
was  planted  on  the  western  bank;  the  first  colony  was  com- 
posed of  eight  hundred  Moslems  ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital.... 
The  air,  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy  :  the 
meadows  are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle  ;  and  one  of 
the  adjacent  vallies  has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  pa- 
radises or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under  the  first  caliphs,  the  ju-  Foundation 
risdiction  of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs  ;  and  the  vessels  of 
Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassora,  as  a  convenient 
station  and  passage  of  the  Indian  trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  Sack  of 
rivers  and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  ^^^''^s'r 
to  the  victorious  cavalry ;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  March. 
Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  battering  rams  of  the   Ro- 
mans, would  not  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens. 
But  the  flying  Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that 

21  Atrox,  contumax,  plus  scmel  renovatum,  are  the  welt  chosen  expressions 
of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda  (Reiske,  p   69). 

22  D'Herbelot,  Bibliorheque  Orientale,  p.  297.  348. 

23  The  reader  may  satisfy  hiiriself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora,  by  consulting 
the  following  writers :  Geogranh.  Nubicns.  p.  121.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothe- 
que  Orientale,  p.  192.  D'Anville,  L'Euphrate  etle  Tigre,  p.  130.  133.  14.5. 
Raynal,  Hist.  Phiiosophique  des  deux  Indes,  toni.  ii.  p.  92-. .100.  Voyages  di 
Pietrodella  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p.  370. ..391.  Do  Tavernier.  toni.  i.  p.  240.^'.247. 
De  Thevenot,  torn.  ii.p.  545. ..J8i.  D'Otter,  toni. ii.  p.  45.. .78.  De  Niebuhr, 
torn.  ii.  p.  172. ..199. 
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GHAP.  the  last  day  of  their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand :  the 
strongest  pests  were  abandoned  by  treachery  or  cowardice^ 
and  the  king,  with  a  part  ot  his  family  and  treasures,  esca-* 
ped  to  Hohvan  at  the  foot  of  the  IMedian  hills.  In  the  third 
month  after  the  battle,  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed 
the  Tigris  without  opposition  ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Pvloslems,  who  shouted  with 
religious  transport,  *'  This  is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes, 
"  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God  !  "  The  naked 
robbers  of  the  desart  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  reveal- 
ed a  nevv^  treasure  secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiousl)''  dis- 
played ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various  wardrobes  and  pre- 
cious furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  of 
fancv  or  numbers  ;  and  another  historian  defines  the  untold 
and  almost  infinite  mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of 
three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
gold.^"*  Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the  con- 
trast of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  large  provision  of  camphire^*  had  been 
imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illu- 
minate the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name  and 
properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens  mistaking 
it  for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were 
astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  six- 
ty cubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  :  a  paradise  or 
garden  wa,s  depictured  on  the  ground ;  the  flowers,  fruits, 
and  shrubs  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroi- 
dery, and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones  ;  and  the  ample 
square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border. 
The  Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish 

24  Mente  vix  potest  numerove  compvehendi  quanta  spolia  ....  nostris 
ceswrinr.  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  1  still  siisj^ect,  tha-  the  e.\travagaiit  numbers 
of  Elmacin  may  be  ihe  error,  not  of  the  'e.xt,  but  of  'he  vtursi>m.  The  best 
translators  from  the  Greek,  for  ins'aricc,  I  hi:d  to  be  ver)  poor  arithmeticians. 

25  The  camphire  tree  grows  in  Cliina  and  Japan;  bur  many  hundredweight 
of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  snigle  pound  'f  ihe  mure  preci.us 
gum  cf  Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Raviial,  Hist.  PWiiosmh.  'om  i.  p.o62-..365. 
Dictiont.aire  d'Hisi-.  Naiuielie  par  Bomare.  Millar's  Gardener's  Dictionary). 
Tliese  ir.av"  l)e  the  islai.ds  of  the  tirst  climate  fr')in  whence  'he  Aiabians  im- 
por'.ed  their  camphire  (Ge-ograph.  Nub.  p.  o-l,  35.  d'Herbelot,  p.  232). 
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their  claim,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  ca-  CHAP, 
liph  would  be  delighted  with  the  splendid  workmanship  of 
nature  and  industry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art  and  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among 
his  brethren  of  Medina :  the  picture  was  destroyed  ;  but 
such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials,  that  the  share 
of  All  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule 
that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  brace- 
lets of  Chosroes,  v,-as  overtaken  by  the  pursuers  ;  the  gorge- 
ous trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  condescended  to  smile  , 

v/hen  they  beheld  the  white  beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth 
figure  of  the  veteran,  who  v/as  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the 
great  king.^^  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  v/as  followed  by  its  de- 
sertion and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens  disliked  the  air  Foundation 
and  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his  ge- 
neral to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of 
the  Assyrian  cities  has  been  easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is 
destitute  of  stone  and  timber,  and  the  most  solid  structures'^ 
are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a 
cement  of  the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of  Ciffa^^  describes 
an  habitation  of  reeds  and  earth ;  but  the  importance  of  the 
new  capital  was  supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spi- 
rit, of  a  colony  of  veterans  ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  in- 
dulged by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  pro- 
voking the  revolt  of  an  hundred  thousand  swords ;  "  Ye 
"  men  of  Cufa, "  said  Ali,  who  solicited  their  aid,  "  you 
*'  have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your  valour.  You  con- 
"  quered  the  Persian  king,  and  scattered  his  forces,  till  you 
"  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.  "  This  mighty- 
conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and  Neha- 
vend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  Hed  from 
Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended  with 

26  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  376,  577.  I  may  credit  the 
fiact,  ^vithout  believing  the  prophecy. 

27  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Beliis,  at  Baby- 
lon, and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon  :  they  have  been  visited  by  that 
vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  (torn.  i.  p.  713.. .718.  731  ..735). 

28  Cons'alt  the  article  of  Coufali  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  d'Herbelot  (p.  277, 
278),  and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particular  p.  40.  and  153. 

VOX.  VI.  T  ^ 
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CHAP,  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.  The  courage  of  the  na- 
tion survived  that  of  the  monarch  j  among  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Persians  made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  countiy ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was 
styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  over- 
taken in  a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the 
incident,  however  slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxuri- 
ous impediments  of  an  Oriental  army.-^ 

Conquest  The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the 
^  jQ '    Greeks  and  Latins  ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  ap- 

637...651.  pear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By 
the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris, 
and  Rei,  they  gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  suc- 
cess and  spirit  of  the  faithful,  v/ho  had  already  lost  sight  of 
the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the  bounds 
of  the  habitable  world.^°  Again  turning  towards  the  West 
and  the  Roman  empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the 
bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of 
the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their  East- 
ern progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive.  They  advan- 
ced along  the  Tigris  and  the  Gulf;  penetrated  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Estachar  or  Per- 
sepolis ;  and  prophaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian 
empire.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised 
among  the  falling  columns  and  mutilated  figures  ;  a  sad  em- 
blem of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of  Persia :  ^i  he  fled 

29  See  the  article  of  Nehavend,  in  d'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668 ;  and  Voyages 
en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  191. 

30  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  orator 
describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  AXi^xvS'pog  e^a  t»j5  etpum  kcii  rr,i  otxiif^cv>ii% 
eXiya  (J'eiv,  TrcKrviq  fAe6)i?-?!Kei.  Eschines  contra  Ctesiphontem,  torn.  iii.  p. 
554,  edit.  Grxc.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable  cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens, 
Olyniph.  cxii.  3.  (before  Christ  330),  in  the  autumn  (Tayler,  prxfat.  p.  370, 
&c),  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  Alexander,  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
Darius,  was  marching  towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

31  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of  Abul- 
pharagius,  p.  116 ;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Estachar  and  Per- 
sepolif,  (d'Herbelot,  p.  327)  ;  and  still  more  needless  to  copy  the  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Corneille  le  Bmyn. 
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with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desart  of  Kirman,  implored  CHAP, 
the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans,  and  sought  an  humble  re-       ^^• 
fuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But 
a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  fatigue :  the  Arabs  divid- 
ed their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy  ;  and  the 
caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the 
first  general  who  should  enter  that  large  and  populous  coun- 
try, the  kingdom  of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The  condition 
was  accepted ;   the  prize  was  deserved  ;    the  standard  of 
Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and 
Balch;  and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed 
till  his  foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus. 
In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent  governors  of  the  ci- 
ties and  castles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations :  the 
terms  were  granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence, 
or  the  compassion,  of  the  victors  ;  and  a  simple  profession 
of  faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a 
slave.    After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  sa- 
trap of  Ahwaz  and  Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his 
person  and  his  state  to  the  discretion  of  the  caliph ;  and 
their  interview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners. 
In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay 
Barbarian  was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered 
wiih  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and  eme- 
ralds :    "  Are  you  now  sensible, "  said  the  conqueror  to  his 
naked  captive  ;  "  are  you  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of 
"  God,  and  of  the  different  rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedi- 
*'  ence  ?  "     "  Alas  !  "  replied  Harmozan,  "  I  feel  them  too 
"  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  ignorance,  we  fought 
**  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior. 
*'  God  v,^as  then  neuter :  since  he  has  espoused  your  quarrel, 
"  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and  religion.  "    Oppres- 
sed by  this  painful  dialogue,  the  Persian  complained  of  into- 
lerable thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehensions  lest  he 
should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  "  Be 
*'  of  good  courage,"  said  the  caliph,  "  your  life  is  safe  till 
"  you  have  drank  this  water :  "  the  crafty  satrap  accepted 
the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the 
ground.    Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit ;  but  his 
companions  represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the 
speedy  conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a 
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CHAP,  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  ac- 
tual survey  of  the  people,  the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  ^^  and  this  monuncient,  which  attests  the  vigilance  of 
the  caliphs,  might  have  instructed  the  philosophers  of  eve- 
ry age.  ^^ 
Death  of  The  flight  of  Yezdegcrd  had  carried  him  beyond  the 
t  e  as  Oxus,  and  as  far  as  the  Taxartes,  two  rivers^^  of  ancient  and 
A.  D.  651.  modern  renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  In- 
dia towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertain- 
ed by  Tarkhan,  prince  of  Fargana,^*  a  fertile  province  on  the 
Jaxartcs ;  the  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of 
Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and 
promises  of  the  fallen  monarch;  and  he  solicited  by  a  sup- 
pliant embassy,  the  more  solid  and  powerful  fi'iendship  of  the 
emperor  of  China.^'^  The  virtuous  Taitsong,^^  the  first  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,  may  be  justly  compared  with  the 
Antonines  of  Rome :  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
prosperity  and  peace :  and  his  dominion  was  acknovidedged 
by  forty-four  hords  of  the  Barbarians  of  Tartary.  His  last 
garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained  a  frequent  in- 
tercourse v.'ith  their  neighbours  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  ; 
a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the 
astronomy  of  the  Magi;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by 

32  Afier  the  conquest  of  Perb'.a,  Theophanes  adds,  ccvto)  ec  rai  xP'>^'f' 
excM'Ji^cv  Ovy^cifioi  oi,vayfci(py,iti!,i  -Traa-xv  tjjv  vtt'  etvrev  oiKafA-svyiveyiyiTa 
^e  o'  ct'.'ciypxipij  Kcit  ctvifUTruv  -/.cfA  y.rtivav  xxt  (pvrav.  Chronograph,  p- 
283). 

33  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret,  that  d'Herbelot  has  not 
found  and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari, enriched,  as  he  says,  with  ma- 
ny extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi  (Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  p.  1014). 

."•i  The  n\ost  amhentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes). 
and  the  Gihon  (Oxus),  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograph.  Nubiens, 
p.  lo8),  AbulfeJa  (Descript.  Chorasan.  in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.  p.  23),  Abulghazi 
Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  banks  (Hist.  Genealcgiquedes  Tatars,  p.  32.57. 
766),  and  the  Turkish  Geographer,  a  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  librarj 
(Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre,  p.  194. ..360. 

35  The  territosy  of  Fergana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

36  Eo  rcdegit  angustianuneundcm  regemexsulem,  ut  Turcici.'regis,et  Sog- 
diani,  et.  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  lireris  imploraret  Abulfed.  Annal.  p.74). 
The  connection  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history  is  illustrated'by  Frerct 
(Mem.  de  I'Acadamie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  245. ..255.)  and  de  Guignes  (Hist.dcs 
Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  54. ..59.  and  forthe  geography  of  the  borders,  torn.  ii.p.  1...43) 

37  Hist.  Sinica,  p.  41. ..46.  in  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Cuiieuses  of 
Theveaot. 
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the  rapid  progress  and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  CHAP. 
The  influence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  ^^" 
the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd  and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of 
fire  ;  and  he  returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  with- 
out unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin 
and  death.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his 
servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious  inhabitants  of  Merou,  and 
oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued,  by  his  Barbarian  allies. 
He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  his  rings  and 
bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ignorant 
or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustic  replied,  that  four 
drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill,  and  that  he 
would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In 
this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassani- 
an  kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  ca- 
valry, in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy  reign.^'  His  son 
Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted 
the  station  of  captain  of  his  guards  ;  and  the  Magian  wor- 
ship was  long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the 
province  of  Bucharia.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal 
name  ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he  returned 
to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan.  The 
male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was  extinct;  but  the  female  cap- 
tives, the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors 
in  servitude,  or  marriage;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and 
imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers. ^^ 

After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river  Oxus  di-  The  con- 
vided  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  xVans^Vi- 
narrow  boundary  was  soon  ovei'leapcd  by  the  spirit  of  the  ^''v'  A.  D. 
Arabs :  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive 
inroads;  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the 
buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she  dropt  in  her  precipi- 

38  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Elmacin 
(Hist. Saracen. p.  37,)  Abulpharagiiis  (Dynast,  p.  116),  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  p. 
74:.79),  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  485).  The  end  of  Yezdegerd  was  not  only  unfor- 
tunate but  obscure. 

39  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  father  of  a 
numerous  ])rogeny.  The  daughter  of  Phiroiiz  becanic  tlie  wife  of  the  caliph 
Walid,  and  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  the 
Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Csesars  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagans  of  tlie  Turks  or 
.Avars  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  96.  48"). 
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CHAP,  tate  flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.'»°  But  the  final  con- 
quest of  Transoxiana,*^  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved 
for  the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactiv^e  Walid ;  and  the  name 
of  Catibah,  the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit 
of  his  successful  lieutenant.  While  one  of  his  colleagues 
displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Catibah 
to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph/^  A  tribute 
of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ; 
their  idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Musulman  chief  pro- 
nounced a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme;  after  seve- 
ral battles,  the  Turkish  hords  were  driven  back  to  the  desart; 
and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the 
victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the 
province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  ascribed;  but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate 
had  been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens, 
Carizme,  Bocara,  and  Samarcand,  were  rich  and  populous 
under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  north.  These  cities 
were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall;  and  the  exterior  forti- 
fication, of  a  larger  circumference,  inclosed  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual  wants  of  India 
and  Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian 
merchants;  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen 
into  paper,  has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of  Sa- 
marcand over  the  western  world.*' 

40  It  was  vaUiecl  at  2000  jjieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  ObeidoUah, 
the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder  of  Hosein 
(Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,143).  His  brother  Salem 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  (A.  D.  680)  who 
passed  the  Oxus :  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  the 
princess  of  the  Sogdians  (p.  231,  232). 

41  A  part  of  Abnlfeda's  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted  in 
•    Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers  (torn,  iii),  and  entitled  Descrip- 

tio  ChorasmiK  et  Mnvcaralnahroi,  id  est,  regionum  extra  fliivium,  Oxum,  p. 
80.  The  name  of  Trans-oxiana,  softer  in  sound,  equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly- 
used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  &c),  and  some  modern  Orien- 
talists, but  they  are  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

42  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  84),  d'llerbelot  Bibliot.  Orient.  Catbali,  Samarcand,  ValidJ,  andde 
Guigiies  (Hist,  des  Hims,  tom.  i.  p.  58,  59). 

43  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ara- 
bico-His]mna,  tom.  i.  p.  208,  8cc.  The  librarian  Casiri  (rem.  ii.  9.)  relates, 
from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from  China  to  Samar- 
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II,  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  the  unity  of  faith    cilAP. 
and  government,  than  he  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  the        ^^■ 
Arabian  tribes.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciftd  God,  to  j.^^.^^gj^j^  ^f 
"  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.    Health  and  happiness,  and  Syria., 
"  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you.    I  praise  the 
"  most  high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet. 
"  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  intend  to  send  the  true 
"  believers  into  Syria^^  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
"  infidels.    And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting 
"  for  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God."    His  messen- 
gers returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and  niartial  ardour, 
which  they  had  kindled  in  every  province ;  and  the  camp  of 
Medina  was  successively  filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of 
the  Saracens  who  panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat 
of  the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions;  and  accused 
with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph.    As  soon 
as  their  numbers  v/ere  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the 
hill,  reviewed  the  men,  the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured 
forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 
In  person,  and  on  foot,  he  accompanied  the  first  day's  march ; 
and  when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the 
caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration,  that  those  who 
rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the  service  of  religion,  were 
equally  meritorious.    His  instructions'*'  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Syrian  army,  were  inspired  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  which 
advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of 
earthly  ambition.  "  Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  the 
prophet,  "  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on 

cand,  A.  H.  30,  and  invented  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca,  A.  H.  88,  The 
Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  us  old  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of 
the  Hegira. 

44  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by  Al 
Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  born  A.  D.  748,  and  died  A.  D.  822  :  he 
likewise  wrote  the  conqi;est  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  8.C.  Above  the  meagre 
and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi  has  the  double  inerit  of  an- 
tiquity and  sopiousness.  His  tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the 
men  and  the  times.  Yet  his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  im- 
probable. Till  something  better  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  inter- 
preter (Ockley,  in  his  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21. ..342.)  will  not 
deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of  Reiske  (Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Cha- 
lifac  Tabulas,  p.  236).  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labours  of  Ockley  were  con- 
summated in  a  jail  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the  first  vol,  A.  D.  1708,  to  the 
second,  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end). 

45  The  instructions,  &c.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al  Wakidi  and 
Ockley,  torn.  i.  p.  22... 27,  &c.  In  the  sequel  it  is  necessary  to  contract,  and 
needless  to  quote  their  circumstantial  narrative.  My  obligations  to  others  shall 
be  noticed. 
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CHAP.  "  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment,  and  the 
"  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression;  con- 
"  suit  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and 
"  confidence  of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of 
"  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning  your 
"  backs;  but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood 
"  of  women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn 
*'  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any 
"  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you 
"  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good 
"  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  religious 
*'  persons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to 
*' themselves  to  serve  God  that  way:  let  them  alone,  and 
"  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries:"*^  And  you 
*'  will  find  another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to  the  synagogue 
*'  of  Satan,  who  have  shaven  crowns  ;*''  be  sure  you  cleave 
*'  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn 
*'  Mahometans  or  pay  tribute."  All  profane  or  frivolous  con- 
versation ;  all  dangerous  recollection  of  ancient  quarrels  was 
severely  prohibited  among  the  Arabs ;  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  the  exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously  practised; 
and  the  intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the 
use,  of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  primitive  zeal  many 
secret  sinners  revealed  their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punish- 
ment. After  some  hesitation  the  command  of  the  Svrian 
army  was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet;  whose  zeal  and 
devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being  abated,  by  the  sin- 
gular mildness  and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in  all 
the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior 
genius  of  Caled :  and  whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the 

46  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherchessur  les  Egyptiens, 
torn.  ii.  p.  192.  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens  as  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Christian  monks.  For  my  own  part  I  am  more  inclined  to  sus- 
pect the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  German 
j)hilosopher. 

47  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen ;  they 
wore  their  hair  long  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they  were 
on.lained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred  and  mysterious ;  it  was  the 
crown  of  thorns ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a 
king,  8cc.  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  721. ..758.  especiall/- 
p,  737,738). 
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prince,  the  sword  of  God  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  fore-  CHAP. 
most  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed  -.vithout  reluctance ; 
he  was  consulted  without  jealousy;  and  such  was  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that  Caled  professed  his 
readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches, 
and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious  Mu- 
sulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that  if  the  goods 
of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  theij  likewise  would  be 
his  only  reward 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands  Siege  of 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Ro-  ^^'^" 
man  vanity  with  the  name  of  Arahia;'^^,  and  the  first  arms 
of  the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
right.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of 
trade;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with 
a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bosra,''^  were  secure  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by 
the  solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities 
was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina:  the  road  was 
familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually 
visited  this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desart: 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabi- 
tants to  arms;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from 
the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the 
Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  Encourancd 
by  their  first  success  against  the  open  towns  and  flying 
parties  of  the  borders,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  P»los- 
lems  presumed  to  summon  and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra. 
They  were  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred 
hoi-se:  he  blamed  the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and 
rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable  Serjabil,  who  had  vainly 

48  Huic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathaeis  contigua ;  opima 
varietate  commerciorum,  castrisque  oppleta  validis  et  caEtellis,  quae  ad  repel- 
lendos  gentium  vicinarum  excuvRus,  solicitiido  pen'iget  veteruin  pro  op'ponu- 
nossaltoserexitetcautos.  Ammian.  MarccUin.  xiv.  8,  Reland,  ?alestin,tom. 

,ii.p.85,  86. 

49  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianiis  praises  the  fortifications  of 
Bosra  firmitate  cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in  the  time  cf 
Abiilfeda  (Tabul.  Syrix,  p.  99.)  who  describes  this  city,  the  iiietropolls  of 
Hawran  (Aiiranitis),  four  days  journey  from  Damascus.  The  Hebrev/etymo- 
logy  I  learn  from  Relaud,  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  666. 

VOL.    VI.  U  U 
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CHAP,    invoked  the  unity  of  God  and  the  promises  of  the  apostle* 
^"^        After  a  short  pause,  the  Moslems  ptrformt.d  their  ablutions 

^''^~''^''^**^  ^vith  sand  iniitead  of  water;"  ar.a  thi;  morning  prayer  was 
recited  by  CaLd  before  they  mounted  o-i  horseback.    Con- 
fident in  their  strength,  the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their 
gates,  drew  their  forces  into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  their  religion.     But  a  religion  of  peace  was 
incapable  of  Vv'ithstanding  the  fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight,  fight! 
"Paradise,  paradise!"  that  re-eclioed  in  tne  ranks  of  the 
Saracens:  and  the  uproar  of  the  town,  the  r'Tigingof  bells,*^ 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  priests  and  monks,  increased  the 
dism?.;-  ?nd  disorder  of  t^e  Christians.  With  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men  the  Arabs  remained  masters  of  the 
field;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human 
or  divine  aid,  were  crowded  with  holy  crosses  and  conse- 
crated banners.  The  governor  Romanus  had  recommended 
an  early  submission:  despised  by  the  people,  and  degraded 
from  his  oifice,  he  still  retained  the  desire  and  opportunity 
of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  informed  the  enemy 
of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his  house  under  the  wall  of 
the  city;  the  son  of  the  caliph,  with  an  hundred  volunteers, 
were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally,  and  their  suc- 
cessful intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions. 
After  Caledhad  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute, 
the  apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
his  meritorious  treason.    "  I  renounce  your  society,"  said 
Romanus,  "  both  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come. 
"  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever  wor- 
"  ships  him.  And  I  chuse  God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my 
"  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the  Moslems  for  my  brethren, 
"  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet;  who  was  sent  to  lead  us 
"  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite 
"  of  those  who  join  partners  with  God." 

50  The  apoEile  cf  a  detait  and  an  anny  was  obliged  to  allow  this  ready  suc- 
cedaneiim  f.^r  water  (Koran,  c  iii.  p.  6G.  c.  v.  p.  83.)  but  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  causuistshave  embarrassed  his  free  permission  with  inany  niceties  and 
distinctions  (Relaud  de  Relig.  Mohamjiied.  1. i.  p.  82,  83.  Chardin,  Voyagei 
en  Persp,  toiTi.  iv. 

51  The  hells  rung.'  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  this 
expression  can  be  ju..titicJ  by  the  te.xt  of  Al  Wakidi,  or  the  jjrac'ice  of  the 
tin'ies.  Ad  Gra-cos,  says  the  learned  Ducange  (Glossar.  med.ct  infini.  Gracci- 
tat.  torn.  i.  p.  774.)  campanaruni  iisus  serius  transit  et  etiam  nuni  raris^imui 
est.  The  oldest  example  which  he  can  find  Ln  the  Byzantine  writers  is  cf  the 
year  1040 ;  but  the  Venetians  pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  ninth  century. 
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The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days  journey  from  Damas-  CHAP, 
cus/*  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of  "  ' 
Syria.*^  At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped -;g,.„  ^£- 
among  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that  delicious  territory,^"*  Dan.ascns, 
and  the  usual  option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute,  or 
of  war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  v/ho  had  been 
lately  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art, 
an  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  offered  and  accepted  by 
the  generals  themselves:**  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was 
signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an  obsti- 
nate combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  prisoner  one  of 
the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist.  He  in- 
stantly mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of  the  governor  of 
Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle. 
"  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar, 
"  and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place:  you  are  fatigued  with 
"  fighting  with  this  dog."  "  O  Derar,"  replied  the  indefatiga- 
*'  ble  Saracen,  we  shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  la- 
"  hours  to-day,  shall  rest  to-morrow."  With  the  same  un- 
abated ardour,  Caled  answered,  encountered  and  vanquished 
a  second  champion ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives  who 
refused  to  abandon  their  religion  were  indignantly  hurled 

52  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Gecgraph,  Nub. 
p.  116,  117);  and  his  translator,  Sionita  (Appendix,  c.  4);  Abulfeda  (Tabula 
Syrire,  p.  100);  Schultens  (Index.  Geograph.  ad  Vit.  Saladin);  d'Herbelot 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  291);  Thevenot,  Voyage  du  Levant  (part.  i.  p.  688... 
698);  Maiindrell  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  122...130);  and  Po- 
cock  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. ..127). 

53  Nobilissima  civitas,says  Justin.  According  to  the  Oriental  traditions,  it 
was  older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  I.  i.  c.  6,  7.  p. 
24.  29.  edit.  Havercamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.2. 

54  Eat  I  yap  oi(A,cctr>iv  Aici;  woA/v  ci,Xri6&)<i,x.cci  rri<i  '£(««;  UTiroic^isASxX- 
ftov,  Tj}v  tipxv  -Acti  /xtyirnv  Acif^iccrx,6,i  XsyM.  rati  re  aXXoiz  'yviA^Trn'rtv  oiev 
ttpav  xetAAeJ.  KUt  viav  f^eycht.  kcci  ojpa^  svx.xvpiet  Ktii  frsyav  obyXntu, 
x.os,t  TTorctf^uv  TrX'/ihi,  y.oti  ytji  evipopix  vikmtmv^  kc.  Julian,  epist.  xxiv.  p. 
392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of  Damascus,  of  which 
the  author  sends  an  himdred  to  his  friend  Scrapion,  and  this  rlietorical  theme 
is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  &c.  (p.  390..  396),  among  the  genuine 
epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  that  the  writer  is  an  irihabitantof 
Damascus  (he  thrice  alTirms,  that  this  peculiar  fig  grows  only  Trcipt  ijf^iv) 
a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached  ? 

55  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of  history, 
has  been  struck  witn  tlte  resetr.blance  of  the  first  Moslems  and  th.e  heroes  of 
the  Iliad  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  i.  p. 
348). 


^w 
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CHAP,  into  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and 
^*'  partial  actions  reduced  the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence: 
but  a  messenger  whom  they  dropt  from  the  walls,  returned 
w'iih.  the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and  their 
tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the 
Arabs.  After  some  debate  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals 
to  raise  or  rather  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they 
had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat, 
Caiecl  would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the 
rear-guard ;  he  modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu 
Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  flew  to  the  rescue 
of  his  companion,  v:ho  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six 
thousand  horse  and  ten  tlioasand  foot,  and  few  among  the 
Christians  could  relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of 
their  defeat.  The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the 
junction  of  the  Saracens  wiio  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circu- 
lar mandates  which  was  addressed  to  Amrou  the  future  con- 
queror of  Egvpt.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God: 
"  from  Caled  to  Amrou, health  and  happiness.  Know  that  thy 
"•'  brethren  the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where 
*•'  there  is  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to 
"  come  against  us,  that  they  7nay  extinguish  the  light  of  God 
"  tvith  their  mouthfi ;  but  God preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of 
"  the  infdds.i^  As  soon  therefore  as  this  letter  of  mine 
"  shall  be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are 
"  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please 
"the  most  high  God."  The  summons  were  cheerfully 
obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of 
providence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and  zeal. 
Battle  of         About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war, 

Ai/.nadin,   j|^g  repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed 

A.  D.  633.  '  ,  r     1  1-   • 

July  13.       by  a  new  enemy,  the  power  or  whose  religion  was  more 

strongly  fel'.  than  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the  Christians 

of  the  East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he 

was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  B«sra, 

55  These  words  arc  U;c  u xt  of  the  Korsn,  c.  ix.  32.  l.xi.  8.  Like  pur  fiinatics 
of  the  last  century,  the  Mo.slems,  on  every  familiar  or  importai\t  Occasion, 
spoke  the  language  of  <//e/Vscrij)ttires;  a  style  more  natural  in  tlieir  mopjhsjthan 
•    the  Hebrew  idiom  trani;pluiued  into  the  climate  and  dialect  cf  Britain. 
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and  the  danger  of  Damascus.  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  CHAP, 
veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa, 
under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan ;"  and  these 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  indifferently 
styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans:  Syrians  from 
the  place  of  their  birth  or  warfare;  Greeks^  from  the  religion 
and  language  of  their  sovereign;  and  Romans^  from  the 
proud  appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  rode 
on  a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and  surround- 
ed with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  sui'prised  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken 
to  view  the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of 
Derar  was  inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  audacious  Saracen  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  instant  death  could  never  shake  his  religious  confi- 
dence, or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or  even  sus- 
pend the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour.  In  the 
most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and 
fortunate:  after  innumerable  hazards,  after  being  thrice  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived  to  re- 
late the  achievements,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the 
Syrian  conquest.  On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  main- 
tained a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who  were  de- 
tached by  Werdan;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing  seventeen 
of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety  to  his  applauding 
brethren.  When  his  rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the 
general,  he  excused  himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier. 
"  Nay,"  said  Derar,  "  I  did  not  begin  first:  but  they  came 
*'  out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me 
"  turn  my  back :  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good  earnest,  and 
"  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  against  them ;  and  had  I 
*'  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying  your  orders,  I  should 
"  not  have  come  away  as  I  did;  and  I  perceive  already  that 

57  The  name  of  Wvrdan  is  unknown  toTheophanes,and,  though  it  might 
belong  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  verjr  little  of  a  Greek  aspect  or  sound.  If 
the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  oriental  names,  the  Arabs,  in  this 
instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge  on  their  enemies.  In  transposing-- 
the  Creek  character  from  right  to  lef ,  might  they  not  pvoduce,  from  the  fa-, 
Jniliar  appellation  of  Andrenv,  something  like  the  anagi-ara  Werdan  ? 
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CKAP  "  they  will  fall  into  our  hands."  In  the  presence  of  both 
^"^"  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks  with  a 
liberal  oifer  of  peace;  and  the  departure  of  the  Saracens 
would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier,  of  a 
turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold;  ten  robes,  and  an  hun- 
dred pieces  to  their  leader;  one  hundred  robes,  and  a  thou- 
sand pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed 
the  refusal  of  Caled.  "  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your 
"  option;  the  koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a 
"  people  whose  delight  is  in  war,  rather  than  in  peace;  and 
"  V.  e  despise  vour  pitiful  aims,  since  we  shall  be  speedily 
*'  masters  of  your  wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons." 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply  con- 
scious of  ihe  public  danger:  those  who  had  been  in  Persia, 
and  had  seen  the  armies  of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they 
never  beheld  a  more  formidable  array.  From  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy,  the  artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incen- 
tive of  courage :  "  You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  "  the 
"  united  force  of  the  Romans,  you  cannot  hope  to  escape, 
"  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event 
"  depends  on  your  discipline  and  patience.  Reserve  your- 
"  selves  till  the  evening.  It  v/as  in  the  evening  that  the  pro- 
*'  phet  v/ns  accustomed  to  vanquish."  During  two  succes- 
sive engagements,  his  temperate  firmness  sustained  the  darts 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  troops.  At  length, 
when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were  almost 
exhausted,  Caled  o-PA-e  the  signal  of  onset  and  victor}'.  The 
remains  of  the  lanperlal  army  fic-d  to  Antioch,  or  Caesai'ea, 
or  Damascus;  and  the  death  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that  they  had 
sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil 
was  inestimable;  many  banners  and  crosses  ot  gold  and  sil- 
ver, precious  stones,  silver  and  geld  chains,  and  innumer- 
able suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel.  The  general 
distribution  v/as  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be  taken  ; 
but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms  became  the  instrument  of 
new  victories.  The  glorious  intelligence  v/as  transmitted  to 
the  throne  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tiibes,  the  coldest  or 
most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  im- 
portunate  to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria.    . 
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The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  CHAP, 
of  grief  and  terror  ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  ^^' 
walls  the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  -pi  a  u 
the  van  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the  bands  of  return  to 
the  Saracens  succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review ;  ^™^^*^"^- 
and  the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  stan- 
dard of  the  black  eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  en- 
trusted the  commission  of  patrollirig  round  the  city  with 
two  thousand  horse,  of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercept- 
ing all  succour  or  intelligence.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian 
chiefs  were  fixed  in  their  i^espective  stations  before  the  se- 
ven gates  of  Damascus ;  and  the  siege  was  i-enewed  with 
fresh  vigour  and  confidence.  The  art,  the  labour,  the  mili- 
tary engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of  the  Sa- 
racens: it  was  sufticient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms, 
rather  than  v/ith  trenches  ;  to  rtpel  the  sallies  of  the  besieg- 
ed ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or  to  expect  the 
progress  of  famine  and  discontent.  Damascus  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremp- 
tor3^  sentence  between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph :  her  cou- 
rage was  rekindled  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas, 
a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by  the  alli- 
ance of  Heraciius.^^  The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the 
night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the  morning  sally ;  and  the 
Christian  hero,  who  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition. 
At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty 
crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  accompa- 
nied the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
before  the  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  contending  parties  were 
scandalised  or  edified  by  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle 
raged  with  incessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,*' 
an  incomparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens, 

58  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor.  We  know  the  cliildre  i  of  Heraclius  by  his  two  wives;  and 
his  august  daughler  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at  Damascus  (see  Du- 
cange,  Fam.  iJyzantin.  p.  118,  119).  Had  he  been  less  religious,  I  might 
only  suspect-  the  legitimacy  of  the  damsel. 

59  Al  V/alvidi  (Ockley,  p.  101.)  says,  "  with  poisoned  arrows;-"  but  this 
savage  invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  I  must  suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent  credulity  of  the  Saracens. 
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CHAP,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The  wife 
of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced 
her  expiring  husband.  "  Happy,"  said  she,  "  happy  art 
"  thou,  my  dear;  thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined 
*'  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I  will  revenge 
*'  thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
*'  come  to  the  place  where  thou  art,  because  I  love  thee. 
"  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more,  for  I  have 
"  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God."  Without  a  groan, 
without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and 
buried  him  with  the  usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  manly 
weapons,  v/hich  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed  to 
wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place  where 
his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Her  first 
arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  standard-bearer ;  her  second 
wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye  ;  and  the  fainting  Christians 
no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  gene- 
rous champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his  pa- 
lace :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was 
continued  till  the  evening ;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their 
arms.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by 
a  stroke  on  the  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
each  gate  discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms  ;  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew  to  the  post  of  danger, 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a 
fervent  ejaculation ;  "  O  God,  who  never  sleepest,look  upon 
"  thy  servants,  and  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
*'  their  enemies."  The  valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  were 
arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  sivord  of  God;  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered  their  ranks, 
and  charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear.  After  the 
loss  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  i-etreated  with  a  sigh 
of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by 
the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,'''"  the  patience,  and  perhaps 

60  Abuifeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siej^e  of  Damascus  (Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  67.  vers.  Reibke)  ;  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this  opinion,  pro- 
longs the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  tlie  use  of  halistf  by  the  Saracens 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p.  25.  32).  Even  this  longer  period  is  insuffic'cnt  to  fill  the 
interval  between  the  battle.of  Aiznadin  (July,  A.  D.  633)  and  the  accession 
•f  Omar  (24  July,  A.  D.  634),  to  whose  reign  the  couquest  of  Damascus  is 
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the  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  v/ere  exhausted ;  and  CHAP, 
the  bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of       ^"  ' 
necessity.     In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  .j^.^^,  ^j,..  ;2 
been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caied,  and  to  revere  t^ken  bv 
the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  ^auilula'- 

one  hundred  chosen  deputies  of  the  clero;y  and  peonle  v/ere  ti«"» 

A.  D.  644. 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander.  He  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned 
with  a  written  agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a  companion  of 
Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  ;  that  the  volun- 
tary emigrants  might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry  away  of  their  effects  ;  and  that  the  tributary 
subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses, 
with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven  churches.  On  these 
terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest 
to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands :  his  soldiers  imi- 
tated the  moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  sub- 
inissive  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had  relaxed  their 
vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  an 
hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  in- 
exorable foe.  "  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  san- 
guinary Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Tord :" 
his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christian  blood  was 
poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus.  When  he  reached 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  and  provoked  by 
the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions  :  their  swords  were 
in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the  general : 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  the  city  into  my  hands  by 
"  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble 
"  of  fighting."  "  And  am  /not,"  replied  the  indignant  Ca- 
led, "  am  /not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
*'  ful  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  ?  The  unbeliev- 
*'  ers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry 
and  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command: 

unammously  ascribed  (Al  Wakidi  apiid  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  Abulphara- 
gius,  Dynast,  p.  112.  vers.  Pocock).  Perhaps,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  ope- 
rations were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detachnientSj  till  the  last  seventy- 
days  of  the  siege. 
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CHAP,  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeldah 
had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness. 
Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the 
most  eager  of  the  Barbarians,  he  adjured  them  by  the  holy 
name  of  God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  re- 
tired into  the  church  of  St.  Mary;  and  after  a  vehement  de- 
bate, Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  his  colleague  ;  who  urged  the  sanctit}^  of  a  co- 
venant, the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  whicli  the  Mos- 
lems would  derive  from  the  punctual  performace  of  their 
word,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encoun- 
ter from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian 
cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed, 
that  the  part  of  Damascus  v/hich  had  surrendered  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  should  be  immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
his  capitulation,  and  that  the'final  decision  should  he  referred 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  caliph.^^  A  large  majority 
of  the  people  accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute  ; 
and  Damascus  is  still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  Chris- 
tians. But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and  the  free-born  patriots 
who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced  the  alternative 
of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous 
encampment  was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers 
and  citizens,  of  women  and  children :  they  collected,  with 
haste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  moveables  ;  and  aban- 
doned, with  loud  lamentations  or  silent  anguish,  their  native 
homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Pharphar.  The  in- 
flexible soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  distress :  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  pro- 
perty of  a  magazine  of  corn  ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty ;  consented,  with  re- 
luctance, that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself  with 
a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and  sternly  declared,  that, 
after  a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treat- 
ed as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

Purs\iit  of       The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
the  Da- 

61  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125.)  and  Eimacln  (p.  32),  that  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  parts  cf  Damascus  was  long  remembeved,  though  not  al- 
ways respected,  by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise  Eut)chius  (Au- 
nal.  torn.  ii.  p.  o7V,  360.  383) . 
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exiles  of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city  of  the  name  of  CHAP. 
Jonas,^^  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden ;  but  her  parents  ^^^ 
delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their  dauHi- 
ter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she  had 
chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate 
Keisan:  the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a 
squadron  of  Arabs:  but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
"  the  bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her 
return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  unfortu- 
nate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God,  and  his  apostle 
Mahomet;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of  his  martvrdom, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincei-e  Musulman. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where 
Eudocia  had  taken  refuge;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten;  the 
apostate  was  scorned;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  coun- 
try; and  the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused 
to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus. 
Four  days  M'^as  the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest. 
His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time  and  distance ; 
but  he  listened  to  the  importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured 
him  that  the  weary  fugitives  might  yet  be  overtaken.  At 
the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  , 
Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for 
the  moments  of  prayer;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  For  a  long  way  the  footsteps  of  the 
Damascenes  were  plain  and  conspicuous:  they  vanished  on 
a  sudden:  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  ihe  caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and 
must  speedil}'  fall  into  their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridges 
of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable  hardships,  and  the 
sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were  supported  and 

62  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudncia,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  built  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies, 
and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature  and  history,  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  ar.d  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  foolish  delicacy  ot  the 
players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt  cf  the  hero  and  ihe  despair  of  the 
heroine.  Instead  cf  a  base  renegado,  Piiocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honour- 
able ally  ;  instead  of  pi-ompting  their  pursuit,  he  ilies  to  the  succour  of  his  conn-^ 
trymcn,  and  af;er  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  morrally  v.'ounded,  and 
expires  in  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her  lesolu  icn  to  lake  the 
veil  at  Constantinople.  A  frigid  catastrophe  ! 
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CHAP,  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a 
peasant  of  the  country,  they  Avere  informed  that  the  emperor 
had  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  without 
delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  Constantinople ;  ap- 
prehensive, perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  their  suf- 
ferings. The  Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territo- 
ries of  Gabala"  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from 
the  walls  of  the  cities;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was 
dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  Roman 
army;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren, 
whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion. 
With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they 
saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damas- 
cus. After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  di- 
vided his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  committing  the  first 
to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving  the  last  for  himself. 
They  successively  rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude, 
insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  and  already  vanquished  by 
sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except  a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and 
dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing 
that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their 
scymetars.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered 
over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load 
of  silk  might  clothe  an  arntiy  of  naked  Barbarians.  In  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his 
pursuit;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of 
his  perfidy;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embra- 
ces, she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart.  Another  female,  the 
widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed  daughter  of  He- 
raclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ransom ;  but  the 
generosit}'  of  Caled  v/asthe  effect  of  his  contempt;  and  the 
haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message  of  defiance,  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated  above  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province: 
he  returned  to  Damascus  M'ith  the  same  secresy  and  speed. 

63  The  towns  of  G:ihaln,rind  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still  exist 
in  a  state  of  decay  (Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  Pocock,  vol.  it.  p.  13).  Had  not  the 
Christians  been  overtaken,  they  musth.ave  crossed  the  Orontes  on  some  bridge 
in  the  sixteen  miles  between  Ant-.och  and  the  sea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the 
high  road  of  Constantinople  at  Alexandria.  The  itineraries  will  represent  the 
directions  and  dii-cances  (p.  146.  148.  581,  582.  edit.  Wesseling). 
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On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  sword  of  God  \f^.s  removed   CHAP, 
from  the  command;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed  the  rash- 
ness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of 
the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will  Fair  of 
equally  display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  ^  *' 
of  the  present  world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  countxy  were  annually  collected  in 
the  fair  of  Abyla,^^  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the 
cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious 
and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  five  hundred 
horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the 
infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  asto- 
nished by  the  report  of  the  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of  S}Tia  and 
of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  be- 
sides a  guard  of  five  thousand  horse  that  attended  the  per- 
son of  the  bride.  The  Saracens  paused:  "  For  my  own  part," 
said  Abdallah,  "  I  dare  not  go  back:  our  foes  are  many,  our 
"  danger  is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure, 
"  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  every  man, 
*'  according  to  his  inclination,  advance  or  retire."  Not  a 
Musulman  deserted  his  standard.  "  Lead  the  way,"  said 
Abdallah  to  his  Christian  guide,  "  and  you  shall  see  what 
"  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  perform."  They  char- 
ged in  five  squadrons;  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the 
surprise  they  were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies;  and  their  valiant  band  is 
fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
camel.'^*  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  their  weapons  drop- 
ped from  their  hands,  v/hen  they  panted  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity, they  discovered  an  approaching  cioud  of  dust,  they 

64  Dair  Abil  Kodos.    After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet,  holy,  I     • 
discover  the  Abila  of  Lysanias  betweevi  Damascus  and  Heliopolis :  the  nama 
(^Abil  signifies  a  vineyard)  concurs  with  the  situation  to  justify  my  conjecture 
(Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  317.  torn.  ii.  p.  525.  527). 

65  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ocl^ley  (vol.  i.  p.  164'),  who  dares  not  Insert  this 
figurative  expression  in  the  te.\t,  though  he  observes  in  a  marginal  note,  that 
the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that  useful  and  familiar  animal. 
The  rein  deer  may  be  ecjually  famous  in  the  songs  of  the  Laplanders. 
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CHAP,  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecblr^^  and  they  soon  per- 
"  '  ccived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their  relief  with 
the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.  The  Christians  were  broken 
by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them  the  various  riches 
of  the  fair;  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed  for  sale, 
the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  decora- 
tions of  the  nuptials,and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  forty  of 
lier  female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture, 
the  money,  plate  andjewels,v,'ere  diligentlyladen  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  asses,  and  mules;  and  the  holy  robbers  returned  in 
triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after  a  short  and  angry 
controversy  with  Caled,  declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene  of  bloodanddevastation. 
Sieges  of         Syrir.,^7  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  by 

Htlionolis      ,       ■  .....  1  r     1  r 

andEiVie-   the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  oi  the  preier- 

^'  ence.^*     The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicin- 

A.  D.635. .         „,  ,  -.i.if'.i 

ity  oi  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  or  wood  and  wa- 
ter; and  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsistence, 
and  encourages  the  propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From 
the  age  of  David  to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  over- 
spread with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities:  the  inhabitants 
were  numerous  and  wealthy;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of 
despotism  and  superstition,  after  the  recent  calamities  of  the 

66  We  heard  the  tecbir ,-  so  the  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest 

This  wcrd,  fo  formidable  in  then-  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ockley  in 
his  index)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kahbara,  which  signifies  saying 
Alia  Acbar,  God  is  most  mighty  ! 

67  In  the  geography  of  Abnlfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  native  coun- 
try, is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  Lipsire,  1766,  in  quarto,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Kochler  and 
Reiske,  and  some  extracts  of  geography  and  natural  history  from  Ibn  OI 
"W'ardii.  Among  tlic  modern  travellers,  Pucock's  description  of  the  East  (of 
Syria  and  Mesopotaiuia,  vol.  ii.  ])  8S....209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning 
and  dignity ;  but  the  author  too  often  confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what 
he  had  read. 

68  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  K«i  tth  fi-ev  (Syria) 
'x^oXXot  ri  y-xi  eXjiiot  civopci  t^atriv  (in  Periegesi,  v.  9u2.  in  torn.  iv.  Geo- 
graph.  Minor.  Hudson).  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country  ToXvTCTetXtv 
tttxv  (v.  8^8).     He  proceeds  to  .say, 

Mj{A«  t£  (piplief^evcit  tcati  ^sv^pi<ri  x-xpTVov  ae^eiv.     v.  921,  922. 

^  This  poetical  gcrgrapi.er  lived  in  tlie  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  description  of 

the  w  :irLl  is  illustra'cd  by  the  Grce'-i  coinnienfary  of  Eustathius,  who  paid  the 

same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grsec.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

torn,  iii  p.  21,  &c). 
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Persian  war,  Syria  could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapa-  CHAP, 
ciou.s  tribes  of  the  desart.  A  plain,  oF  ten  days  journey,  ^^• 
from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  v/atered,  on  the 
western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Orontes.  The 
hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted  from  north 
to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  epithet  of  hollow  (Ccelesyria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and 
fruitful  valley,  M^iich  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.^^  Among  the  cities, 
which  are  enumei'ated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in  the 
geography  and  conquest  of  Sj'ria,  we  may  distinguish  Emesa 
or  Hems,  Keliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley.  Un- 
der the  last  of  the  Csesars,  they  v/ere  strong  and  populous : 
the  turrets  glittered  from  afar:  an  ample  space  was  cover- 
ed with  public  and  private  buildings;  and  the  citizens  were 
illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their 
riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism, both  Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  supersti- 
tion and  splendour  has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety 
of  fortune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temple  of  Emesa, 
which  was  equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  mount 
Llbanus,'°  while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  wri- 
ters of  Antiquity,  excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the 
European  ti-aveller.''^  The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  the 
front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns  j 

69  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Aiiti-Libanns  is  excellently  describ- 
ed by  the  learning  aiid  sense  of  Reland  (Palestin.  toni.  i.  p.  311. ..326). 

70  Emesse  fastigia  celsa  renident 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latus  explicat ;  ac  siibit  auras 

Turribus  in  ccelum  nitentibus :  incola  clans 

Cor  studiis  acuit  .... 

Denique  fiammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant.     Libanus  frondosa  cacumina  turget, 

Et  tamen  bis  certant  celsi  fasfigia  teinpli. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  are  wanting  in  the  Greek 
original  of  Dionysius ;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by  Eustathiiis,  I 
must,  with  Fahricius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  torn. iii.  p.  153. edit.  Ernesti),  and  against 
Salrnasius  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.  366,  r^()7f  in  Hist.  August),  ascribe  them  to  the 
fancy  raiiher  than  the  MSS.  of  Avienus. 

71  I  avA  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo  (Journey,  p. 
134. .135),  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Doctor  Pocr  ck  (Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. ..113)  ;  but  every  preceding  account  is  eclipsed  by  the  mag- 
nificent descripicn  and  drawings  of  M.  M.  Dawkins  and  Wood,  who  have 
transported  into  England  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 
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CHAP,  fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side;  and  each  column> 
^^"  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of  three  massy  blocks 
of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the 
Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  j 
but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these  magnificent 
structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  municipal  liberal- 
ity.'^^ From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Saracens  pro- 
ceeded to  Heliopolis  and  Emesa:  but  I  shall  decline  the 
repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  alrea- 
dy shewn  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword.  By  short 
and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  enemy; 
accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with 
their  enmity;  familiarised  the  idea  of  their  language,  reli- 
gion, and  manners;  and  exhausted, by  clandestine  purchase, 
the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  return- 
ed to  besiege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more 
wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate ;  and  Chalcis  alone  was  taxed 
at  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of 
silver,  two  thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and 
olives  as  would  load  five  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of 
truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  observed;  and  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls 
of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immoveable 
in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions  solicited  the  interposition 
of  a  foreig-n  master.  The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley 
of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault  with  tears  of 
rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their  chiefs  to  lead 
them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  ac- 
tion, under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cou- 
sin of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  exclaim,  "  Methinks  I  see 
"  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me ;  one  of  whom,  should 
"  she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love 

72  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient.  The 
edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii  (Hist,  de  Ti- 
■moiir  Bee,  torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  311,  312.  Voyage  d'Oaer,  torn.  i.  p.  83). 
With  less  absurdity,  but  v.'ith  etjiial  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibii  Chankel 
ascribe  them  to  the  Sabxans  or  Aadites.  Non  sunt  in  omni  Syria  a^dificia 
magnificeutiora  his  (Tabula  Syri*,  p.  103). 
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«'  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  an  hand-  CHAP. 
*'  kerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones,  and  ^^-^ 
*'  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  come  hither  quickly,  for  I 
"  love  thee."  With  these  words,  charging  the  Christians, 
he  made  havock  wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length 
by  the  governor  of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  ja- 
velin. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers  Battle  of 
of  their  valour  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  em-  ^  ^  535^ 
peror,  who  was  taught  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of  Novem- 
the  desart  had  undertaken,  and  would  speedily  achieve,  a  re- 
gular and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported 
by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Csesarea:  the  light  troops  of 
the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of 
their  princes,  they  maixhed  in  the  van  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Greeks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a 
diamond  was  the  most  effectual.  Heraclius  withheld  his  per- 
son from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption,  or 
perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  order,  that 
the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of 
Rome  and  of  the  cross  ;  bvit  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  pea- 
sant, v,"ere  exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen- 
tious host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and  despised 
them  as  strangers  and  aliens.''^  A  report  of  these  mighty  pre- 
parations was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of 
Emesa;  and  the  chiefs,  though  resolved  to  fight,  assembled 
a  council ;  the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected 
on  the  same  spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom  ;  the  wisdom  of 
Caled  advised  an  honourable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Pales- 
tme  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the  succours  of 
their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messenger  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with 
the  blessings  of  Omar  and  AH,  the  prayers  of  the  Avidows  of 
the  prophet,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Moslems. 
In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and 

73  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  or  Grotius,  Subjectos  habent  tan- 
quam  suos,  viles  tanqiiam  alienos.  Some  Greek  oflicers  ravished  the  wife,  and 
xnurdered  the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord ;  and  Manuel  smiled  at  his  undu- 
tiful  coinplaint. 

VOL.    VI.  Y   Y 
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CHAP,  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren^  they 
found  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  Caled  had  already  de- 
feated and  scattered  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gas- 
san.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount 
Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or 
ten  cities  ;  and  the  Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a  short  course  in  the  lake  of 
Tiberias."'*  The  banks  of  this  obscure  stream  were  illus- 
trated by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter.  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
restoi*ed  the  command  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  Moslems. 
Caled  assumed  hisstationin  thefront,hiscolleague  was  posted 
in  the  rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  be  checked 
by  his  venerable  aspect  and  ihesightof  the  yellow  banner  which 
Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  v/ails  of  Chaibar.  The  last 
line  was  occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  wo- 
men who  had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed 
to  weild  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  capti- 
vity had  defended,  against  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their 
chastity  and  religion.^*  The  exhortation  of  the  general  was 
brief  and  forcible :  "  Paradise  is  before  you,the  devil  and  hell- 
"  fire  in  your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  se- 
parated from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in 
disorder,  and  thrice  were  they  dnvcn  back  to  the  charge  by 
the  reproaches  and  blows  of  the  \vomen.  In  the  intervals  of 
action,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
longed their  repose,  by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two 
different  hours ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 
and  administered  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  infi- 
dels partook  of  their  sufferings  without  partaking  of  their 
reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  bu- 
ried in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  ar- 

74  See  Reland,  Palesfin.  torn.  i.  p.  272.  283.  torn.  ii.  p.  772.  775.  This 
learned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy  Laud,  since  he 
was  alike  sonversani  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew  and  Arabian  litera- 
ture. The  Yermuk,  or  Hieroniax,  is  noticed  by  Celiarius  (Gecgraph.  Anriq. 
torn.  ii.  p.  39J.)  and  d'Aiiville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  186).  The 
Arabs,  and  even  Abulfeda  hmitelf,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their 
victory. 

75  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Haniyarites,  who  derived  their 
origin  from  the  ancient  Amelekites.  Their  females  were  accustomed  to  ride 
on  horseback,  and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  old  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  67). 
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chers  enabled  seven  hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  CHAP. 
eye  in  that  meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian 
war  acknowledged  that  it  v/as  the  hardest  and  most  doubtful 
of  the  days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the 
most  decisive  :  many  thousands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians 
fell  by  the  sv;ords  of  the  Arabs ;  many  were  slaughtered,  af- 
ter the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  many,  by  mis- 
taking the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ; 
and  however  the  loss  may  be  magnified,'"^  the  Christian  wri- 
ters confess  and  bewail  the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins.''' 
Manuel  the  Roman  general,  was  either  killed  at  Damascus, 
or  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai.  An  exile 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of 
Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference  of  the  Christian  cause. ^^ 
He  had  once  inclined  to  the  profession  of  Islam ;  but  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah  was  provoked  to  strike  one  of 
his  brethren,  and  fled  with  amazement  from  the  stern  and 
equal  justice  of  the>  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed 
at  Damascus  a  month  of  pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was 
divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal  share 
was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse,  and  a  double  portion 
was  reserved  for  the  noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army  no  longer  Conquest 

t'icii  110  -1  of  Jerusa- 

appeared  m  the  field;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely  chuse  lem, 
among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  object  of  their  ■^-  IJ-637. 
attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph  whether  they  should  march 
to  Csesarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined 
the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.    To  a  profane  eye,  Jeru- 

76  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abii  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  241).  As 
I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  his  compulation,  I  must  suspect  that 
the  A  rabicliistorians  indulged  themselves  in  the  practice  of  composing  speeches 
and  letters  for  their  heroes. 

77  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  Theophar.es  adds  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  2761,  ecveTt)  o  eptif^'tx.og  Afi,xXiiK.  rvTcravi  vif^ui  rov  Piseov  -;  a  Xp:s-ii, 
xeti 'yiverai TT^oTij ^0 px  5rr33"^(5Tar<y/M,«<)c«rf9;Ti^  i)  y.cc7X  to  rci(iidciv  Xiyej 
(does  he  mean  Aiz.'adin?)  x-at  Is^ft-UKCivj  iccit  r>iv  cc6ea-f>cov  eiif^aTo^vrictv. 
His  account  is  brief  and  obscu;-e,  but  he  accu.-^es  iHe  numbers  <:f  tlie  e  .cu.y.  the 
adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust:  ^>)  avi>7i6evT£q  (the  Romans)  «vT£5r^o- 
(ruvtio-xi  ix^^oii  Old  Tev  kovio^tov  tjttov.txi  x-cci  eocvrm;  jSatAAevTS?  f<s  rui 
^tvo^Hi  m  ls^,u,ox6n  TroTXf^a  ix.ii  a.-7r6iMvro  ce^hv  (Chronograpli.  p.  280). 

78  See  Abulfcda  (Anna'.  Moslem,  p.  70,71),  who  transcribes  the  poetical 
complaint  of  Jabalahh'mseif,and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  poet, 
to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantnicple  a  gift  of  live  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of  Omar. 
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CHAP     salcm  was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine;  but  after 
II  .        • 

Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the  de- 
vout Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with 
five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  suprise  or 
treaty:  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  invested  by 
the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the  custom- 
ary summons  to  the  chief  commanders  aud  people  of  jEliaJ'* 
"  Healtli  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  right 
*'  way !  We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one 
*'  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  3'ou  refuse  this, 
*'  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Other- 
*'  wise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better 
*'  than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hogs  flesh. 
*'  Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have 
*'  destroyed  those  that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your 
"  children."  But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by 
deep  vallies  and  steep  ascents  ;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria, 
the  walls  and  towers  had  been  anxiously  restored;  the  bra- 
vest of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest 
place  of  refuge ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
the  natives  and  strangers  might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Sa- 
racens. The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months  ;  not  a 
.  day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the 
military  engines  incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts  ;  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful  and  de- 
structive to  the  Arabs.  The  Christians  yielded  at  length  to 
the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophro- 
nius  appeared  on  the  wails,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpre- 
ter demanded  a  conference.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with 
this  extraordinaiy  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should 
be  ratified  by  the  authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself, 

79  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  urofanc  prevailed  over  the  sacred  ;  yerusO' 
leni  was  known  to  the  devout  CTiristians  (Eiiseb.  de  Martvn-.  Palest,  c.  xi)  ; 
but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  ^Elia  (the  colony  of  ^ilius  Hadrianus) 
has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs  (Reland,  Palestin.  loni.  i.  p.  207. 
torn.  ii.  p.  835.  d'Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Orientale,  Cods,  p.  269.  IHa,^.  430), 
The  epithet  of  Al  Cods,  the  Holy,  is  liied  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  question  was  debated  in  the  council  of  Medina;  the  CHAP, 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  ^^' 
caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the 
royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression.  The  conqueror  of 
Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  car- 
ried, besides  his  person,  a  bag  of  coi-n,  a  bag  of  dates,  a 
wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he 
halted,  the  company,  without  distinction,  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by 
the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful.^" But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage,  his  power  was 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  justice;  he  reformed  the 
licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries 
from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of  the 
Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  drag- 
ging them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God 
*'  is  victorious.  O  Lord  give  us  an  easy  conquest;''  and 
pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the 
ground.  After  signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the  city 
without  fear  or  precaution  ;  and  courteously  discoursed  with 
the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiquities.^'  Sophro- 
nius  bowed  before  Tiis  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered, 
in  the  words  of  Daniel,  "  The  abomination  of  desolation  is 
*'  in  the  holy  place. "^^  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  ;  but  the  caliph  re- 
fused to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  v/ith 
praying  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Constantine.  To  the 
patriarch  he  disclosed  his  prudent  and  honourable  motive. 
*'  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar,  "  to  your  request,  the  Mos- 
*'  leras  of  a  future  age  would  have  infringed  the  treaty  under 

80  The  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (besides 
Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  by  Murtadi  (Merveilles  de  I'Egypte,  p.  200. ..202). 

81  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  des- 
cribing the  name,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Oiiiar,  the  future  conqueror. 
By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride  of  their  fcreign  mas- 
ters, Cyrus  and  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  I.  xi.  c.  1.  8.  p.  547. 579. ..582). 

&2To  fi^Xvyf^XTiji  i^tif^ta-eai  To  p»i6ev  ^ix  AxvitiX  r«  Tr^otpiim  erctii 
tvToTTCt]  xyioi.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  281.  Th'S prediction,  which  had 
already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was  again  refitted  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  by  the  oeconomy  of  Sophronius,  one  of  the  deepest  theologians 
ef  the  Monothelite  controversy. 
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CHAP.  "  colour  of  imitating  m}'  (xamplf ."  By  his  command,  the 
ground  of  ihe  lempk  of  Solomon  v/as  prepared  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mosch;^-'  and,  daring  a  residence  of  ten  days,  he 
regulated  the  present  and  future  state  of  Ins  Syrian  con- 
quests. Medinr,  might  be  jf  alous,  lest  the  cal'ph  should  be 
detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Da- 
mascus; her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his  prompt  and 
volun*,;ary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.^'* 
Of  Aleppo  Xo  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the  ca- 
tioch  •^^P^  had  formed  two  separate  armies;  a  chosen  detachment, 

A.  D.  638.  under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Palestine; 
while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  Antioch 
and  Al-ppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Beraea  of  the  Greeks, 
was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  piovince  or  a  king- 
dom ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their  submiesion 
and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  composi- 
tion for  their  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,'* 
distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound: 
the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  free- 
stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  might  be  filled  with  wa- 
ter from  the  neighbouring  springs.  After  the  loss  of  three 
thousand  men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence  ; 
and  Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  mur- 
dered his  brother,  an  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce 
thr>  name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the 
hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens 
were  killed  and  wounded  :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of 

SZ  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  d' Anville  (Dissertation  surl'ancienne 
Jeru'^alsm,  p.  42..  .54),  the  mosch  of  Omar,  ealarged  and  embellished  by  suc- 
ceedi.i^  clif.hs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient  temple  (mtXxtey  m 
(/.cyxXv  Vila  eaTrseov,  says  Phocas),  a  length  of  215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises. 
The  Nubia  \  gi^^igrapher  declares,  that  this  magnificent  structure  was  second 
only  in  size  and  beauly  to  the  great  mosch  of  Cordova  (p.  113),  whose  pre- 
sent state  Mr.  Swinburne  has  so  elegantly  represented  (Travels  into  Spain,  p. 
29G...3U2). 

84  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem  (d'Herbelot 
p.  867),  Ockley  foimd  one  among  thePccock  MSS.of  0.:f  ird  (vol.  i.  p.  257), 
whxVi  he  has  i  sed  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of  Al  Wakidi. 

85  The  Persian  historian  of  Tiniur  (torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  21.  p.  300),  describes 
the  castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits  in  height  ;  a 
jjrorf,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never  visited  the  place.  It  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a  single  gate,  the  circuit  is 
about  5  cr  600  paces,  and  the  ditch  Italf  full  of  stagnant  water  (Voyages  de 
Tavcrnier,  torn,  i  p.  149.  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  150).  Theforiressesof  the 
East  are  contemptible  to  an  European  eye. 
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a  mile  could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkitina;  nor  CHAP, 
could  the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  ^ 
hundred  captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle 
wall.  The  silence,  and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu 
Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and  patience 
were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress. 
"  I  am  variously  affected,"  replied  Omar,  "  by  the  difFer- 
"  ence  of  your  success ;  but  I  charge  you  by  no  means  to 
"  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  retreat  would  diminish 
"  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to 
"  fall  upon  yea  on  all  sides.  Remain  before  Aleppo  till  God 
"  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage  with  your  horse 
*'  round  the  adjacent  country.  "  The  exhortation  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortified  by  a  supply  of  vo- 
lunteers from  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  v/ho  arrived  in  the 
camp  on  horses  or  camels.  Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a 
servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with  only 
thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  experi- 
ence and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended  his  oifer  ;  and 
Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he  relinquish 
the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of 
the  slave.  His  design  was  covered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a 
league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush 
at  the  foot  of  the  hilj ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in 
his  inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of 
his  Greek  captives.  "  God  curse  these  dogs,"  said  the  illi- 
terate Arab,  "what  a  strange  bai  „arous  language  they  speak!" 
At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  he  scaled  the  most  acces- 
sible height  which  he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where 
the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular,  or 
the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens  mount- 
ed on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic 
slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent  could  grasp  and 
clin\b  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements  ;  they  silently  stab- 
bed and  cast  down  the  centinels  ;  and  the  thirty  brethren, 
repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "  O  apostle  of  God,  help  and 
*'  deliver  us!"  were  successively  drawn  up  by  the  long  folds 
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CHAP,  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps,  Dames. 
explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riot- 
ous merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From  thence, 
returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted  on  the  inside  the 
entrance  of  the  castle.  They  overpowered  the  guard,  un- 
bolted the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  defended  the 
narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  conquest.  Youkin- 
na,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and  useful  proselyte; 
and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his  regard  for  the 
most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army  at  Aleppo  till 
Dames  was  cured  of  his  honourable  wounds.  The  capital 
of  Syria  wElS  still  covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the 
iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  those  impor- 
tant posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies, 
the  luxury  of  Antioch  ^^  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her  safety 
was  ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  government  in  the  East,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Caisar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  invio- 
late, was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  se- 
condary rank  of  a  provincial  town.^^ 
Fl'ightof  In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war 
A^  D^^^els  ^^"^  clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of 
his  more  early  and  his  later  days.  Yv'hen  the  successors  of 
Mahomet  unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger  ;  his 
nature  Avas  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of, 
the  emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense  of 
shame,  and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  his 

86  The  da'e  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  importance.' 
By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  Chronographyof  Theophaneswith 
the  jears  of  the  Hcgira  in  the  history  of  Eh-kiacin,  we  shall  determine,  that  it 
was  taken  be' ween  January  2od  and  September  1st  of  the  year  of  Christ  638 
(Pagi,  Critica,  in  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  812,  813).  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley, 
vol.  i.  p.  314.)  assigns  that  event  to  Tuesday,  August  21st,  an  inconsistent 
date;  since  Ea^rer  fell  that  year  on  April  5:h,  the  2ist  of  August  must  have 
been  a  Friday  (.set  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verefier  les  Dates). 

87  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume  the  vic- 
tory of  Pharsalia  for  a  perpetual  a;ra,  is  given  £»  Avrto^stctT))  f^i;rpeT»XBiy 
lepx  y-as  asrv/ou  kxi  etvrovott^ci)  x.sci  cip^iurt)  x.xt  7rpoKU$r,fi>e*ii  Tin  xvxro- 
Mi-  John  Malala,  in  Chron.  p.  91.  edit.  Veuet.  We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thtutic  informauon  of  domestic  fucti  iVoin  his  gross  ignorance  of  general  hfs- 
toiy. 
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hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  the  hero  was  CHAP. 
no  more  ;  and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the 
bloody  fields  of  Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in 
some  degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  involved 
the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the 
unityof  his  will ;  and  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  offspring 
of  his  second  nuptials,  he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Anti- 
och,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix, 
he  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  but  his  con- 
fession instructed  the  v/orld,  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps 
impious,  to  resist  the  judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were 
invincible  in  fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion;  and 
the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated 
perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  he 
was  encompassed  by  traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to 
betray  his  person  and  their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
In  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the 
omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown  ;  and  after  bidding  an 
eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, and  absolved  the  faith  of  his  subjects."  Constan- 
tine,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand 
men  at  Ceesarea,  the  civil  meti'opolis  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Palestine.  But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the 
Byzantine  court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  father,  he  felt 
himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the  ca- 
liph. His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred 
Arabs  and  a  thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and 
who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of 
Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and  south  the  troops  of  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  sea  shore,  till  their 
banners  were  joined  under  the  walls  of  the  Phoenician  cities: 
Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed  ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  trans-  End  of  the 
ports,  which  entered  without  distrust  the  captive  harbours,   >"^^^'^^^'^' 

88  See  Ockley  (vol.  i.  p.  308.  312),  who  laughs  at  the  cvedulitir  of  his  au- 
thor. When  Heraclius  hade  farewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  iiltimum  vale,  he 
prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  the  province  till  the  birth  of 
an  inauspicious  child,  the  future  scourge  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mystic  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  thb  prediction. 
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brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Their  labours  were  terminated  by  the 
unexpected  surrender  of  Csesarea :  the  Roman  prince  had 
embai-ked  in  the  night ;  ^^  and  the  defenceless  citizens  soli-, 
cited  their  pardon  v/ith  an  offering  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah, 
Ptolemais  or  Achre,  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no 
longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
Syria  bovv'ed  under  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred 
years  after  Pompey  liad  despoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings.^'' 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed 
many  thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  repu- 
tation and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs;  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and 
mother:  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the 
"  fading  delights  of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to 
"  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  fa- 
"  vour  of  God  and  his  apostle;  and  I  have  heard  from  one 
"  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
*'  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who 
*'  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise. 
"  Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  foun- 
*'  tains  which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect."  The  faithful 
captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolu- 
tion; and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebi'ated  for  refusing, 
after  an  al)stinence  of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the 
only  nourishment  that  was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  in- 
fidels. The  frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exasperated  the 
implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism;  and  the  father  of  Amer  de- 
plored, in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostacy  and  damnation  of  a 

89  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  am  guided  by  an  au- 
thentic recrrd  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrpgenitus), 
■which  certifies  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  638,  the  emperor  crowned  his  younger  son 
Heracliiis  in  the  ])resence  of  his  eldest  Consiantiiie,  and  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  ;  that  January  1,  A.  D.  639,  the  royal  procession  visited  the 
great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the  hippodrome. 

90  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  Syria  Pontusque  mouumenta  sunt  Cn. 
Pompeii  virtutis  (Veil.  Patercul.  ii.  3S),  rather  of  his  fortune  and  power:  he 
adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of  the  Seleucidcs  were 
incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of  their  patrimony  (see  the  origi- 
nal te.\ts  collected  by  Usher,  Anaal.  p-  420). 
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son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  in-  CHAP, 
tercession  of  the  prophet,  to  occupy,  with  the  priests  and 
deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more  fortunate 
Arabs,  who  survived  the  v/ar  and  persevered  in  the  faith, 
were  restrained  by  their  abstemious  leader  from  the  abuse 
of  prosperity.  After  a  refreshment  of  three  days,  Abu  Obei- 
dah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of 
the  luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  re- 
ligion and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  disci- 
pline of  poverty  and  labour.  But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  how- 
ever rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  breth- 
ren. After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  drcpt 
a  tear  of  compassion;  and  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote 
an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his 
lieutenant:  "  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "has 
"  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  to 
"  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good  works. 
"  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest 
*'  themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  v/hich 
"  the  country  affordeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  fa- 
"  mily  in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria  j  and  whosoever 
"  of  them  wants  any  female  slaves,  he  maj'^  purchase  as  many 
"  as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use, 
or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission;  but  the  year  of  their 
triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and 
twenty-five  thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the 
possession  of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be 
lamented  by  the  Christians;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that 
he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect  whom,  the  prophet  had  named  as 
the  heirs  of  paradise.^^  Caled  survived  his  brethren  about 
three  years;  and  the  tomb  of  the  sword  of  God  is  shewn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa.  His  valour,  which  founded 
in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified 
by  the  opinion  of  a  special  providence;  and  as  long  as  he 
wore  a  cap,  which  had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deem- 
ed himself  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels. 
The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  vv^as  suppl-cd  by  a  new 

91  AbulfeJa,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  75.  Mahomet  could  artii!:!)  vary  the 
praises  of  his  disciples.  Ot"  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  sav  fhat  if  a  prophet 
C'uiid  arise  after  himself,  it  would  be  Omar;  and  that  in  a  general  calamity, 
Oiiiar  would  be  excepted  by  the  divine  justice  (Ockley,  vol.  j.  p.  221). 
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CHAP,  generation  of  their  children  and  countrymen ;  Syria  became 
the  seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah;  and  the  re- 
Prog-ress  venue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom, 
of  the  Sy-  were  consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the 
querors,"  caliphs.  Butthe  Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and 
^A.  D^  their  historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordi- 
nate conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour  and  rapidity 
of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  7iorth  of  Syria,  they  pass- 
ed mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the 
same  mountains,  they  spread  tlie  flame  of  war,  rather  than 
the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  To  the  east  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris :^^  the  long-disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was 
for  ever  confounded;  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of 
Dara  and  Nisibis,  Vv'hich  had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines 
of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the  dust;  and  the 
holy  city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  of  the 
image  of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the  7vest^ 
the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea:  and  the  ruin  of 
Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the  coast,  was  post- 
poned during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of  Libanus  abounded 
in  timber,  the  trade  of  Phcenicia  was  populous  in  mariners; 
and  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  barks  was  equipped  and 
manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desart.  The  Imperial  navy 
of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks 
to  the  Hellespont;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson 
of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream 
and  a  pun,®^  The  Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cyclades  were  succes- 

92  Al  Wakkli  had  likewise  written  an  history  of  the  conquest  of  Diarbekir, 
or  Mesopotamia  (Ockley,  at  the  end  of  the  second  vol.),  which  our  interpreters 
do  not  appear  to  have  seen.  The  Chronicle  of  Diouysius  of  Telmar,  the  Jaco- 
bite patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa  A.  D.  637,  and  of  Dara  A.  D. 
641  (Asienaan.  Bibliot.  Or  ent.  torn.  ii.  p.  lOo);  and  tlie  attentive  may  glean 
some  doubtful  information  from  the  Chronography  of  Thecphanes  (p.  2^3... 
287).  Most  of  the  towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  bv  surrender  (  Abulpharag. 
p.  112). 

93  He  dreaiTit  that  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  an  harmless  and  unmeaning  vi- 
sion ;  but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure  omen  of  a  de- 
feat concealed  in  that  inauspicious  word  6ii  aAAeo  tiKiiVy  Give  to  anotlier  :'nt 
victory  (^Theophan.p.  286.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  :civ,  p.  88). 
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sively  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  CiiAP. 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the  memorable  though  fruit- 
'less  siege  of  Rhodes^"*  by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that 
maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the  subject  of  a 
trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  seventy  cu- 
bits in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a 
monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece.  After 
standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake:  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge 
fragments,  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and 
are  often  described  as  one  of  thewonders  of  the  ancientworld. 
They  were  collected  bythe  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,whois  said  to  have  ladennine 
hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal:  an  enor- 
mous weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred  colos- 
sal figures,^*  and  the  three  thousand  statues,  which  adorned 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  cha-  Egypt. 
racterof  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation,  ^'\'^?".^"^^ 

'  '  and  lire  of 

in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above  Amrou. 
his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou 
was  at  once  base  and  illustrious:  his  mother,  a  notorious 
prostitute,  was  unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish; 
but  the  proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi  the 
oldest  of  her  lovers.^®  The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled 
bythe  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kindred:  his  poetic  ge- 
nius was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Mahomet;  his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the 
reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  the  iEthioplan  king.^'  Yet  he  return- 

94  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and,  the 
colossus  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meiirsius,  who  has 
bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus. 
See  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Rhodiis  of  Meursius  (I.  i.  c.  15.  p.  715.. . 
719)  •  The  Byzantine  writers,  Theophanes  and  Constantine,  have  ignoranily 
])n)longedthe  term  to  1360  years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among 
39,000  camels 

95  . Centum  colossi  aliiim  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  Pliny,  v,-i ih  his  usual  spirit, 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  IS. 

96  We  iearn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to  their 
faces  the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the  silence  of  Amrou 
and  the  liberality  of  Moawiyah  (Abulfed.  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  111). 

97  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.4:6,  &c.  who  quotes  the  Abyssinian 
history,  or  romance,  of  Abdel  Balcides.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  embassy  and  am- 
bassador may  be  allowed.  ' 
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CHAP,  ed  from  this  embassy^,  a  secret  proselyte;  his  reason  or  his, 
interest  determined  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols  j 
he  escaped  from  Mecca  Avith  his  friend  Caled,  and  the  pro- 
phet of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satisfaction 
of  embracing  the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The 
impatience  of  Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  was 
checked  by  the  reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to 
seek  power  and  dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day, 
may  be  a  prince  to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlook- 
ed by  the  two  first  successors  of  Mahomet;  they  were  in- 
debted to  his  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine;  and  in  all 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of 
a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to 
Medina,  the  caliph  expressed  a  wish  to  suney  the  sword 
which  had  cut  down  so  many  Christian  warriors:  the  son 
of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordinary  scymetar;  and  as 
he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar,  "  Alas,"  said  the  modest 
Saracen,  "  the  sword  itself,  without  the  arm  of  its  master, 
"  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of 
*''  Pharezdak  the  poet.""'  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  he 
was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman;  but  in 
the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  states- 
man, and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private  station.  His 
powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  establish- 
ed the  throne  of  the  Ommlades;  the  administration  and  re- 
venue of  Eg3pt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawi- 
vah  to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the 
rank  of  a  subject;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace 
and  city  v/hich  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
His  dving  speech  to  his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Ara- 
bians as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom:  he  deplored  the 
errors  of  his  youth;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still  infected  by 
the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and 
mischief  of  his  impious  compositions.^^ 

Invasion  From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or 

of  Egypt, 

98  This  saying  is  preserved- by  P'Kock  ^Not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  184), 
and  justlv  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris  (Philosophical  Arrangements,  p.  350). 

99  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
vol.  i.  p.  28.  63.9-i.  32o.  3-4'2.  344.  and  to  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  vol.  ii-  p  51. 
55.  57.  74.  110. ..112.  162.)  and  Otter  (Mem.  de  I'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xxi.  p.  131,  132).  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Vespasian 
and  Mucianus,  with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more 
in  the  si' nation,  than  in  the  characters,  of  the  men. 
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anticipated  the  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.'°°    CHAP. 
The  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his  sword,        ^^ 
which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes  and  Caesar:  but  .   ^  ^,0 

A.  U,  000, 

when  he  compared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with  Juae. 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rash- 
ness, and  listened  to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and 
the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Koran  ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been 
scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of 
six  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel:  the  cities  of 
Egypt  were  many  and  populous;  their  architecture  was 
strong  and  solid;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier;  and  the  granary  of  the 
Imperial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman 
powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion, 
of  providence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs, 
the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  from  his  station  of 
Gaza  when  he  was  overtaken  bv  the  messenger  of  Omar. 
"If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
"  retreat  without  delay;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
"  you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  advance 
*'  with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the  succour  of  God  and 
"  of  your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the  secret 
intelligence,  of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  muta- 
bility of  courts ;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents 
were  unquestionably  pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there 
assembled  his  ofHcers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle, 
gravely  inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and 
declared  his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caiiph. 
After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah 
or  Pelusium;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly 
named,  unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  The  cities 
the  east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  ''i  ■"  "^,'^V 

J  '  phis,  uaby- 

100  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  wliich  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  jjrociire  ;  and  his  own  in(jU!ries  (vol. 
i.  p.  344...36'2.  )have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text  of  Eutychiu3(Annal. 
torn.  ii.  p.  2%. ..323.  vers.  Pocock),  the  Mclchite  patriarch  of  Ale.\andr;u, 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the  revolution. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in 
circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings. 
Ion  and  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Csesars,  the  seat  of 
Cuiro.  government  was  removed  to  the  sea-coast  j  the  ancient  capi- 
tal was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria:  the 
palaces,  and  at  length  the  temples,  were  x'educed  to  a  deso- 
late and  ruinous  condition :  yet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered 
among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of  the  provincial 
cities.^°'  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the  breadth 
of  three  thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty 
and  of  thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the 
small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and 
habitations. '°2  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  ter- 
minated by  the  tovv^n  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Roman 
legion,  which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the 
second  capital  of  Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which 
might  fairly  be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrahy 
was  invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar:  a  rein- 
forcement of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his 
camp;  and  the  military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls, 
may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of  his  Syrian  allies. 
Yet  the  siege  v*-as  protracted  to  seven  months;  and  the  rash 
invaders  were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.^°^  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  success- 
ful: they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  entered  the  for- 
tress with  the  shout  of  "  God  is  victorious!"  and  drove  the 

101  Stiabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Hcliopolis 
\<vvi  y-ev  ovv  eri  7rccvepii[^6iv\  vaXi^  (Gcograph.  l.xvii.  p.ll58.)  but  of  Mem- 
phis, he  declares  ^«A<5  ^'  £«■<  f^-iyciXx  t£  KXt  ivxv^poi  ^evTspa  i^er'  AXt^a*- 
S'petdv  (p.  1161.)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus  enumerates  Memphis 
among  the  four  cities,  maximus  urbibus  quibus  provincia  nitet  (xxii.  16.)  and 
the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and 
episcopal  lists. 

102  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the  bridge  of 
tlie  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher (p.?8). 

103  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  iir\perceptibly  to  rise ;  the 
swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  tlie  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  10.)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on  St.  Peter'sday  (June 
29).  A  register  of  thirty  successive  years  marks  the  greatest  height  of  the 
waters  between  July  25  and  August  18  (Maillet,  Descriptione  de  I'Egypte, 
lettre  si.  ]).  67,  £x.  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p-  200.  Shaw's 
Travels  p.  383). 
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remnant  of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Roucla.  CHAP. 
The  spot  was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  ^^" 
the  easy  communication  Avith  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia:  the  remains  of  Memphis  were  deserted  ;  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs  were  converted  into  permanent  habitations: 
and  the  first  mosch  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore 
companions  of  Mahomet/"*  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp 
on  the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  contiguous  quar- 
ters of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present 
decay  by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo,  of  which 
they  form  an  extensive  suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the 
town  of  victory,  more  strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital, 
which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite 
caliphs.^"*  It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river  but  the 
continuity  of  buildings  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye 
from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to  those  of  Saladin.'°^ 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise,  VoUmtary 
must  have  retreated  to  the  desart,  had  they  not  found  a  submission 
powerful  alliance  m  the  heart  of  the  country.    The  rapid  Copts  or 
conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  a'^d'^a^q 
revolt  of  the  natives:  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppres- 
sors, the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh 
of  the  god  Apis.^°^  After  a  period  of  ten  centuries  the  same 
revolution  was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause:  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal  of  the   Coptic 
Christians  was  equally  ardent.  I  have  already  explained  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  and 

104  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  I'Egypte,  243. ..259.  He  expatiates  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  zeal  and  miniueness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  tradi- 
tions have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

105  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  23.3. 

106  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  kiiown,  and  has  been 
often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient 
and  modern  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry,  the  city  of  Memphis 
at  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo  (Sicard,  Nouveaux  Memoires  des 
Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  vi.  p.  5,  6.  Shaw's  Observations  and  Travels,  p. 
295. ..304).  Yet  we  may  not  disregard  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of 
Pocock  (vol.  i.  p.  25. ..41.)  Niebuhr  (Voyage,  tom.  i.  77.. .106.)  and,  above 
all,  of  d'Anville  (Description  de  I'Egypte,  ]).  Ill,  112. 130...149.)  vv-ho  have 
removed  Memphis  towards  the  village  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  farther  to 
the  south.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space  of  a 
metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  controversy. 

107  See  Herodotus,  1.  iii.c.  27,  28,29.  JElhn  Hist.  Var.l.  iv.  c.  8.  Suidas 
in  ii%«?,  tcni.  ii.  p.  774.  Diodor.  Sicul.tom.  ii;  l.xvii.  p.  197.  edit.  Wessel- 
ing.  Tmv  UspFuv  TjCTi^iiMrm  cii  res  lepx,  says  the  last  of  these  historians. 
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CHAP,  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into 
a  nation,  and  alienated  Egj'pt  fi'otn  their  religion  and  govern- 
ment. The  Saracens  Avere  received  as  the  deliverers  of  tlie 
Jacobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was  opened 
during  the  siege  of  Memphis  betw^een  a  victorious  army  and 
a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian,  of  the  name 
of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his  faith  to  obtain  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  province :  in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian 
war  he  aspired  to  independence:  the  embassy  of  Mahomet 
ranked  him  among  princes;  but  he  declined,  with  rich  gifts 
and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  reli- 
gion.^°'  The  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Heraclius;  his  submission  was  delayed  by  arro- 
gance and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by  inte- 
rest to  throw  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the 
support  of  the  Saracens.  In  his  nrst  conference  with  Amrou, 
he  heard  without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the  Koran, 
the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks,"  replied,  Mo- 
kawkas, '■''  are  determined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the 
*'  sword  ;  but  with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion, 
*'  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and  I  abjure  for  ever 
*'  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his 
"  Melchite  slaves.  For  myself  and  my  brethren,  v/e  are  re- 
"  solved  to  live  and  die  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel 
*'  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace 
"the  revelations  of  your  prophet;  but  we  are  desirous  of 
"  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and  obedience 
"  to  his  temporal  successors."  The  tribute  was  ascertained 
at  tv.'o  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Christian;  but 
old  men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  both  sexes,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal 
assessment;  the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis  swore 
allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  an  hospitable  enter- 
tainment of  throe  days  to  every  Musulman  who  should  tra- 
vel through  their  country.  By  this  charter  of  securit)-,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  destro)-- 

108  Mokawkas  sent  the  iirophet  tivo  Copt'c  damsels,  with  two  maids,  and. 
one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  var,e,  an  ingot  of  pure  geld,  oil,  honey,  and  the  finest 
white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  an  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  disiinguished  by  their 
respective  qualifications.  The  embassy  of  Mahomet  was  dispatched  from  TiTe- 
dina  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  (AD.  628).  See  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Ma- 
homer,  torn.  ii.  p.  253, 256.  303.)  from  Al  Janiiabi. 
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ed  :'*^9  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from  every  chap. 
pulpit:  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony  of  the  ^^' 
church,  were  restored  to  the  national  comriiunion  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou, 
their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desart;  and, 
after  the  first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  de- 
clare, that  he  had  never  conversed  vHth  a  Christian  priest  of 
more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  venerable  aspect.^'"  In 
the  march  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of 
Omar  entrusted  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the 
Egyptians:  the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired; 
and  in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  con- 
stant supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of 
Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the 
natives,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection;  they 
had  ever  been  hated,  they  were  no  longer  feared:  the  magis- 
trate fied  from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar;  and 
the  distant  garrisons  v/ere  surprised  or  starved  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and 
ready  conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have 
escaped,  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  religion, 
was  connected  with  their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Up-  Siege  and 
per  Egypt,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  in  the  island  ^j"^^^^^,'^" 
of  Delta:  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  af-dria. 
forded  a   succession   of  strong  and  defensible  posts;  and 
the  road  to  Alexandria  was    laboriously   cleared  by    the 
victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two  and  twenty  days  of  general  or 
partial  combat.     In  their  annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of 
Alexandria"^  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  important 

109  The  prsefectiire  of  Egypt,  and  tbe  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been  trusted 
by  Heraclius  to  the  patiiarch  Cyrus  (Thc-ophan.  p.  280,  281).  "  In  Spain," 
said  James II.  "do  you  not  consult  your  priests!"  "  vVedo,"  replied  the  Ca- 
thoHc  ambassador,  "and  our  afiiiirs  succeed  accordingly."  I  know  not  howto 
relate  the  j)lans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  triluite  without  inapairing  the  revenue,  and 
of  converting  Omar  by  his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter  (Niceplior. 
Breviar.p.17,  18). 

110  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Renandot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p, 
156.  ..172.)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  Wi'.h  some  facts  from  the 
Arabic  te;;t  of  Sevei-us  the  Jacobite  historian. 

111  Tlie  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the  mas- 
ter hand  of  the  first  of  geographers  (d'AnviUe,  Memoire  sur  l'Egypte,p.  52... 
63);  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  nv-dern  Tfavellerc,  inore  especially  of 
Theyenot  (Voyage  au  Levant,  part.  i.  p.  331. ..395),  Pocock  (vol.i-p.  2. ...13) 
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CHAP,  enterprise.  The  first  trading  city  in  the  world  was  abun- 
'  ■  dantly  replenished  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  de- 
fence. Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the  dearest  of 
human  rights,  religion  and  property;  and  the  enmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit 
of  peace  and  toleration.  The  sea  was  continually  open  ;  and 
if  Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the  public  distress,  fresh 
•armies  of  Romans  and  Barbarians  might  have  been  poured 
into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the  empire. 
A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the 
forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the  stratagems  of  an  ac- 
tive enemy;  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  were  co- 
vered by  the  sea  and  the  lake  IVIaraeotis,  and  each  of  the  nar- 
now  ends  exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs. 
The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the 
throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp 
and  city:  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and 
the  veterans  of  Syria  ;  and  the  merit  of  an  holy  war  was  re- 
commended by  the  peculiar  fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt. 
Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the  faith- 
ful natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou  ; 
some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the 
example  of  their  allies;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mokaw- 
kas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the  Sa- 
racens fought  with  the  courage  of  lions;  they  repulsed  the 
frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon 
assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In 
every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou  glittered  in 
the  van  of  the  r"!loslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  imprudent  valour;  his  followers  who  had  en- 
tered the  citadel  were  driven  back  ;  and  the  general,  with  a 
friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  prse- 
fect,  he  remembered  his  dignity  and  forgot  his  situation ;  a 
lofty  demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already 

and  Nielnilir  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn.  i.  p.  34. .43).    Of  the  two  modem  ri- 
vals, Savary  and  Volney,  the  one  may  amvise,  the  other  will  instruct. 
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raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  CHAP, 
life  was  saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  ^^" 
gave  his  master  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him, 
with  an  angry  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  supe- 
riors. The  credulous  Greek  was  deceived;  he  listened  to 
the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  In  the 
hope  of  a  more  respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  camp  a.nnounced  the  return  of  their  general,  and 
insulted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months, ^^^  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  the  Saracens  prevailed :  the  Greeks  embarked 
their  dispirited  and  diminished  numbers,  and  the  standard 
of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  "  I  have  taken,",  said  Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "  the 
"  great  city  of  the  West.  It  Is  impossible  forme  to  enume- 
"  rate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty;  and  I  shall  content 
*'  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand  pa« 
"  laces,  four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places 
"  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  ve- 
"  getal^le  food,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews.  The 
"  town  has  been  subdued  bv  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
''  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize 
"  the  fruits  of  their  victory. "^'^  The  commander  of  the 
faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and  di- 
rected his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  Aveaith  and  revenue  of  ^ 
Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  the 
faith:  the  inhabitants  were  numbered;  a  tribute  was  Impo- 
sed; the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed, 
and  the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke,  were 
indulged  in  the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous 
event  afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor;  and  He- 
raclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of 


112  Both  Eutychius  (  Aanal.  torn.  ii.  p.  319.)  and  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen. 
p.  28),  concur  in  fixing  tlie  taking  of  iMe.x-aii.dria  to  Friday  of  the  new  moon 
of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  H'^gira  (December  22,  A.  D.  640). 
In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months  spent  before  Ale.xandrla,  seven 
months  before  Babylon,  &c.  Anirou  ntight  have  invaded  Egypt  abmit  the  end 
of  tlie  year  63S  :  but  we  are  assured,  that  he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of 
Bayni,  6thof  June  (Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  l'Eg)pte,  p.  164.  Severus,  apud 
Renaudot,  p.  162).  The  Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of -France,  halt- 
ed at  Pelusium,  or  Dainietta,  during  the  season  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 

113  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  319. 
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The  Alex- 
andrian 
library. 


Alexandria.^"*  Under  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  the  cla- 
mours of  a  people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  com- 
pelled the  Byzantine  court  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour 
and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a 
fleet  and  arm}^  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by 
the  valour  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  domestic 
peril  from  the  distant  Avars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia.  But  the 
facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a 
third  time  he  drove  the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  ren- 
der Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a 
prostitute.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  several 
parts  of  the  walls  and  towers,  but  the  people  were  spared  in 
the  chastisment  of  the  city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercij  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  victorious  general  had  stopped 
the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  pass- 
ed in  silence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Amrou 
was  more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief  v/as  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammoniuo,  and 
who  derived  the  surname  of  Philoponus^  from  his  laborious 
studies  of  grammar  and  philosophy.^^^  Emboldened  by  this 
familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift, 
inestimable  in  his  opinion,  contemptible  in  that  ol  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  royal  library,  vvhich  alone,  among  the  spoils  of 
Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the 
seal  of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to 
alienate  the  minutest  object  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  caliph  j 


114  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  Cedreniis, 
the  accuracy  of  Pagi  (Critica,  toin.  ii.  p.  824),  has  extracted  from  Nicepho- 
rus  and  the  Chror..con  Orientale  the  true  date  sf  the  death  of  Heraclius,  Fe- 
bruary 11th,  A.  n.  641,  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.  A  fourth  of 
that  time  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  intelligence. 

115  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labour  ((^'As^rovos)  are  still  extant ;  but 
for  readers  of  the  present  age,  the  })rinted  and  unj)ublished  arc  nearly  in  the 
same  j)redicament.  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  verbose 
commentaries,  one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as  May  10th,  A.  I).  617  (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn.  ix.  p.  45S...468).  A  modern  (John  Le  Clerc),  who 
sometimes  assumed  the  san\e  name,  was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligence, 
and  far  superior  in  good  sense  and  real  kiiowledge. 
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and  the  well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired  by  the  ig-  CHAP, 
norance  of  a  fanatic.  "If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  ^^' 
*'  with  the  book  of  God^  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be 
"  preserved;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought 
"  to  be  destroyed. "  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience  :  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  distri- 
buted to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was 
their  incredible  multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius'^^  have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed; 
and  every  scholar,  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the 
irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  geni- 
us, of  antiquity.  For  mj-  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.  The  fact  is  in- 
deed marvellous  ;  "  Read  and  wonder ! "  says  the  historian 
himself:  and  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is 
overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  earl)^ 
date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  de- 
scribed the  conquest  of  Alexandria.^" 

The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and 
orthodox  precepts  of  the  Mahometan  casuists  :  they  ex- 
pressly declare,  that  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  that  the  works  of 
profane  science,  historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philoso- 
phei's,  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  tlie  use  of  the  faithful.*" 
A  more  destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
first  successoi's  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  con- 

J16  Abulj)harag.  Dynast,  p.  114.  vers.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum  sit  et  mi- 
rare.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  moderns  who  have  wondered  and 
believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honour  the  rational  scepticism  of  Uenau- 
dot  (Hist.  Alex.  Patriaixh.  p.  170):  historia  ....  habet  aliquid  ecrirTov 
ut  Arabibus  familiare  est. 

117  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sourjht  in  the  annals  of  Eutvchias 
and  the  Saracenic  history  of  Elinacin.  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Muriadi,and 
a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  conclusive  from  their  ignorance  of  Christian  lite- 
rature . 

118  See  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanorum,  in  his  third  volume 
nf  Dissertations,  p.  37.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious  books  of  the 
Jews  or  Christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  nameoi  God. 
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CHAP,  flagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of 
^/^_^  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by 
Csesar  in  his  own  defence,''^  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of 
the  Christians  who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry.'^"  But  if  we  gradually  descend  from  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  learn  from 
a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and 
the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  four,  or  the 
seven,  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  had  been  assem- 
bled by  the  curiosity  and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies.'^* 
Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  en- 
riched with  a  repository  of  books;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass 
of  Arian  and  Monophvsite  controversy'  were  indeed  consum- 
ed in  the  public  baths,^^^  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a 
smile,  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. I  sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but 
when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather 
than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many  cu- 
rious and  interesting  facts  are  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  three 
great  historians  of  Rome  liave  been  transmitted  to  our  hands 
in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  many  pleasing 
compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic  poetrv  of  the 
Circcks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully  remember,  that  the  mis- 
chances of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the  classic  works 
to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity '^^  had  adjudged  the  first 
place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge, 

119  Consult  the  collections  of  Frenshelm  (Supplement.  Livian.  c.  12  43.) 
and  Usher  (Annal.  p.  469).  Livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, eiegantisc  regimi  cuvKqiie  egregium  opus;  a  liberal  er.comium,  for  which 
he  is  pertly  criticised  by  the  naiTow  stoicism  of  Seneca  (De  Tranquillitate 
Animi,  c.  9),  whose  wisdom,  on  this  occasion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

120  See  this  History,  vol.  iv.p.'464. 

121.  Allies  GeHius  (Noctes  AtticK,  vi.  IT).  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (xxii. 
16),  and  Oroslus  (1.  vi.  c.  15).  They  all  spcaic  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  words 
of  Ammianns  are  remarkably  strong:  fiienint  Bibliothecae  innumerabiles ;  et 
loquitur  monumentorum  veterum  concinens  fides,  &c. 

122  Renaudot;  answers  fur  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla  Catena  Patritm, 
Coimneniaries,  8ic.  (p/ 170).  Our  Alesiandriau  MS.  if  it  came  from  Egypt, 
antl  not  from  Constantinople  or  Tiicuiit  Athcs  (AVetstein,  Prclcgom.  ad  N.  T. 
p.  8,  &c.),  might  possibly  be  among  them. 

123  I  have  often  peru.sed  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Qiiintilian  (Institut. 
Orator.  X.  1"),  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the 
scries  of  Grct-k  and  Latin  classics. 
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who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  compared  the  writings   CHAP. 
of  their  predecessors  j'^"*  nor  can  it  faii-ly  be  presumed  that 
any  important  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature, 
has  been  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  Egypt,'^^  Amrou  balanced  the  Admini- 

I    demands  of  justice  and  policy;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God ;  and  of  the  people  of 

I  the  alliance,  who  wei'e  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent  tu- 
mult of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts 
and  the  sword  of  the  Ai-abs  were  most  adverse  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amrou  declared, 
that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  his 
personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  innocent 
brethren,  whom  their  envy  had  laboured  to  injure  and  sup- 
plant. He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of  religion  and 
honour  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear 
themselves  by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and 
the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to 
their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate  and 
splendid  rewards  of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of 
the  revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode 
of  a  capitation,  and  preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of 
taxes,  deducted  on  every  branch  from  the  clear  profits  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was 
appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  djkes  and  canals, 
so  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  Under  his  administration 
the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia;  and  a 
string  of  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  provisions,  covered 
almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to 
Medina.^'®  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the 
maritime  communication  which  had  been  attempted  or 
achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars  • 

124  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  &c.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Reflec- 
tions on  ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  85..  95.)  argues  with  solid  sense, 
against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  contempt  of 
the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science,  would  scarcely  admit  the  Indian  or  jithiopic 
books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria  ;  nor  is  it  proved  that  philosophy  has 
sustained  any  real  loss  fron^  their  exclusion. 

125  Tliis  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284. ..289.)  has 
not  been  discovered  either  by  Mr.  Ockley,  or  by  the  self-sufficient  compilers  of 
the  Modern  Universal  History. 

126  Eutychius,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  320.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saraceu.  p.  35. 
VOL.  VI.  3  B 
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CHAP,    and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from 

the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.     This  inland  navigation,  which 

would  have  joined  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean, 

was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  dangerous:  the  throne 

was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus;  and  the  Grecian 

fleets  might  have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of 

Arabia.'" 

Riches  and      Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect 

ness"  °"^'    knowledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the 

Koran.  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before 

his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the 

answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture 

of  that  singular  country.'^*    "  O  commander  of  the  faithful, 

"  Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  be- 

*'  tween  a  pulverised  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance 

"  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horse- 

*'  man.     Along  the  valley  descends  a  river,  on  wh.  h  the 

''  blessing  of  the  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the  evening  and 

"  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  revolutions  of 

"  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of  pro- 

"  vidence  unlocks  the  springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the 

"  earth,  the   Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  pounding  waters 

"  through  the  realm  of  Egypt:  the  fields  are  overspread  by 

"  the  salutary  flood;  and  the  villages  communicate  with  each 

"  other  in  their  painted  bai'ks.     The  retreat  of  the  inunda- 

"  tion  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the  reception  of  the 

*'  various  seeds:  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who  blacken  the 

*'  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  industrious  ants; 

"  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the 

"  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 

"  a  plentiful  increase.     Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived;  but 

"  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley, 

127  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself  from 
d'Anville  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  108.. .110.  124.  l.l^),  and  a  learned  thesis 
maintained  and  primed  at  Strasbiirg  in  the  year  1770  (Jungendorum  mariuin 
fluviorumqiie  molin!ina,p.  39. ..47.  68. ..70).  Even  the  snpine  Turks  have  agi- 
tated the  old  project  of  joining  the  two  seas  (Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott, 
torn.  iv). 

128  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles,  &.c.  de  I'Egypte,  composed  in  the 
xiiith  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666.  The  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt  are  Wild  and  legendary  :  but  the  writer  deserves  credit  and  esteem 
for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  geography  of  his  native  country  (see  the 
correspondence  of  Amrou  and  Omar,  p.  279...289). 
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'*  and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  catt''e,    CHAP. 

*■  are  unequally  shared  between  those  who  labour  and  those       ^^ 

*  who  possess.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
"  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave  a 
"  verdant  e?nerald,  and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  har- 
*'  vest."^^'  Yet  this  beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupt- 
ed; and  the  long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the 
first  year  of  the  conquest  might  afford  some  colour  to  an 
edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  vir- 
gin'^°  had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar;  and  that 
the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed,  till  the 
mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream? 
•which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits. 

^he  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  en- 
couraged the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read, 
in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded  with  twenty 
thousand  cities  or  villages:'^'  that^  exclusive  of  the  Greeks 
and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the  assessment, 
six  millions  of  tributary  subjects, *^^  or  twenty  miliions  of 
either  sex,  and  of  every  age:  that  three  hundred  millions  of 
gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  ca- 
liph.'^^     Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 

129  In  a  twenty  years  residence  at  Cairo,  the  conRul  Maillet  had  contem- 
plated that  varying  scene,  the  Nile  (lettre  ii.  particularly  p.  70.  75)  ;  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land  (lettre  ix).  From  a  college  at  Cambridge,  the  poeiic  eye  of 
Gray  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance  : 

Wliat  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  sunnvier  bed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  wi'h  his  wat'ry  wings; 
If  with  advent'rcus  oar,  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  : 
■    Or  on  fi-aiV  floats  to  neiglibouring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  tV.e  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  200  ) 

130  Murtadi,  p.  164.. .167.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  an  human  sa- 
crifice under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet. 

131  Maillet,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number  as 
the  co7jM)ion  opinion  ;  and  adds,  that  the  generafry  of  these  villages  ctmtain 
two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more  populous  ihan 
our  large  cities. 

132  Eufych.  Annal.tom.  ii.  p.  308.  511.  The  twenty  millionsare  computed 
from  the  following  data :  one-twelf'.h  of  mankind  above  sixty,  one -third  below 
sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen  to  sixteen  (Recherclies 
sur  la  Population  de  la  France,  p.  71,  72).  The  president  G"guet  (Origiue 
des  Arts,  ike.  torn,  iii  p.  26,  he.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient 
Egypt,  because  the  seventeen  hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  born  on 
Ihe  same  day 

133  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  218;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed 
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CHAP,  assertions;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we  as- 
sume the  compass  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitable 
ground;  a  valley  from  the  tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom 
broadtr  than  twelve  miles,  and  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a 
fiat  surface  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues, 
compose  a  twelfth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  France.'^*  A 
more  accurate  research  will  justify  a  more  reasonable  esti- 
mate. The  three  hundred  millions,  created  by  the  error  of 
a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent  revenue  of  four  millions 
three  hundi-ed  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers/^5 
Two  authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable  nuijiber  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns. '^^  After  along  • 
residence  at  Cairo,  a  French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign 
about  four  millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
for  the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt.^" 

Africa.         jy^  fhe  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  At- 

First  inva-  . 

sion  by       lantic  ocean,'^°  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph 

Abdallah, 

without  scruple  by  d'Hcrbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  1031),  Arbuthnot  (Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  p.  262),  and  de  Gu;gnes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  toiTi.  iii.  p.  135). 
They  might  allege  the  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of  Appian  in  favour  of 
the  Piolemies  (in  urjefat.)  of  seventy -four  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual 
income  of  185,  or  near  300,  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon 
hv  the  Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent  (Bernard  de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p. 
186). 

134  See  the  measurement  of  d'Anvllle  (Mem.  sur  I'Eg^'pte,  p.  23,  &c.) 
After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p. 
118.. .121.)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250  square  leagues. 

135  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334.  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  veision  of  Elmacin,  error  Ubrarii.  Hisownernendation,of  4,.300,000 
pieces,  in  the  ixth  century ,  inaintains  a  probable  medium  between  the  3,000,000 
which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  (idem,  p.  168),  and  the 
2,400,000  which  the  sulian  of  Constantinople  levied  in  the  last  century  (Pietro 
dcUa  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  352;  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  824).  Pauw  (Recherches, 
torn.  ii.  p.  365...37'3.)  gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  the  Caesars,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

136  The  list  of  Schultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  5.) 
contains  2396  places ;  that  of  d' Anville  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  39),  from  the 
divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

137  See  Malllet  (Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  2S),who  seems  to  argue  with 
candour  and  judgment.  I  am  much  belter  satisfied  with  the  observations  than 
with  the  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  nuich  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs. 
Their  best  knowledge  is  collected  by  Abulfeda  (Descript.  ^€gypt.  Arab,  et  Lat. 
a  Joh.  David  Michaelis,  GottingK,  in  4to.  1776)  ;  and  in  two  recent  voyages 
into  Egypt,  we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish  the 
latter  could  travel  over  the  globe. 

138  My  conquest  of  Africa  is'drawn  from  ivvo  French  interpreters  of  Ara- 
bic literature,  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Domination 
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Othman.  The  pious  design  was  approved  by  the  companions  CHAP, 
of  Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;  and  twent}^  thou-  -"^• 
sand  Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the  crifts  and  the  -  t.  ^^.r 
blessing  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined 
in  the  camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  coun- 
tiymen;  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  Ab- 
dallah,^^^  the  son  of  Said  and  the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph, 
who  had  lately  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of 
Egypt.  Yet  the  fiivour  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his 
favourite,  could  not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostacy.  The 
early  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  important  office  of  transcribing  the 
sheets  of  the  Koran;  he  betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the 
text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had  made,  and  fled  to 
Mecca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignorance,  of 
the  apostle.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  Mahomet:  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Oth- 
man, extorted  a  reluctant  pardon;  but  the  prophet  declared 
that  he  had  so  long  hesitated,  to  alloAV  time  for  some  zea- 
lous disciple  to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apos- 
tate. With  apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit,  he  served 
the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  desert : 
his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rank  among 
the  Koreish;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah  was  re- 
nowned as  the  boldest  and  most  dextrous  horseman  of  Ara- 
bia. At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced 
from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  West.  The 
sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion;  but 
the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the 
natives  of  the  desart  beheld  without  terror  the  familiar  as- 
pect of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they 
pitched  their  tents  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli, ^'*°  a  maritime 

des  Arabes,  torn.  i.  p.  8. ..55.)  and  Otter  (Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn.  xxi.  p.  Ill, .-.125.  and  136).  They  derive  their  principal  informa- 
tion from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A.  D.  1331,  an  Encyclopaedia  in  more  than 
twenty  volumes.  The  five  general  parts,  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics,  2. 
Man,  3.  Animals,  4.  Plants,  and,  5.  History  ;  and  tl\e  African  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  vith  chapter  of  the  vth  section  of  this  last  part  (Reiske,  Prodi- 
dagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifa;  Tabulas,  p.  232... 234).  Among  the  older  histo- 
rians who  are  quoted  by  Novairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  of 
a,  soldier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

139  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  iu  Adulfeda  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  109.) 
and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  45.. .48). 

140  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Africanus  (in 
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CHAP,  city  in  which  the  name^  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of 
^  ■  the  province  had  gradually  centered,  and  which  now  main- 
tains the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary.  A  rein- 
forcement of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
sea-shore ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first 
assaults;  and  the  Saracens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of 
The  prx-  the  pr^efect  Grcgory'^^  to  relinquish  the  labours  of  the  siege 
rorv  aiid  ^^^  ^^^  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  stan- 
hisdaugh-  duvd  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost 
in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crov/d  of  Africans  and  Moors> 
who  formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host. 
He  rejected  with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the 
tribute ;  and  during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were  fiercely 
engaged  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
their  fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  and  refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The 
daughter  of  Gregory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and 
spirit,  is  said  to  have  fought  by  his  side:  from  her  earliest 
youth  she  was  trained  to  moiuit  on  horsback,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  w^ield  the  scymetar;  and  the  richness  of  her 
arm.s  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  battle.  Her  hand,  with  an  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  w^as  offered  for  the  head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and 
the  5'ouths  of  Africa  v/ere  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the 
glorious  prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren, 
Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from  the  field;  but  the  Sara- 
cens were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of  their  leader,  and  the 
repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful  conflicts. 
VictoTy  of  A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary 
of  Ali  and  the  father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in 
Egypt,  and  Zobeir'*^  was  the  first  who  planted  a  scaling-lad- 

Navigatione  et  Viaj^gi  di  Ilamusio,  lorn.  i.  Venetia,  1550,  fol.  76  verso)  and 
Marniol  (Description  do  I'Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  5G2).  The  first  of  these  writers 
was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  composed  or  translated  his  Afri- 
can geogra'phy  in  a  state  of  captivity  at  Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the 
r.anic  and  religion  of  pope  Leo  X.  In  a  sniilar  captivity  among  the  Moors, 
th.e  S[)a-.\iard  Maruiol,  a  soldier  of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  Descrij)tion  of 
Africa,  translated  by  d'Ablancoiirt  into  French  (Paris,  1667,  3  vols,  in  4to). 
Marmol  had  read  and  seen,  but  lie  is  destitiue  of  the  curious  and  extensive 
observation  which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  the  African. 

141  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory. He  brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  Ivpa-ivoi;  he  had  probably 
assumed  the  purple  (Chronograph,  p.  285). 

l-i2  See  in  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  the  death  of  Zo- 
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tier  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  he  was    CHAP, 
detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.     On  the  news  of  ^^^^^ 
the  battle,    Zobelr,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way- 
through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  with- 
out tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers 
of  his    brethren,      He    cast    his   eyes   round    the    field : 
"  Where,"  said  he,  *'  is  our  general?"   "  In  his  tent."    Is 
*'  the  tent  a  station  for  the  general  of  the   Moslems^'  Ab- 
dallah represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own 
life,  and  the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman 
prsefect.  "  Retort,"  said  Zobeir,  "  on  the  infidels  their  un- 
*'  generous  attempt.     Proclaim  through  the  ranks,  that  the 
*'  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive  daughter, 
"  and  the  equal   sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
*'  gold."  To  the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  caliph  entrusted  the  execution  of  his  own  strata- 
gem, -which  inclined  the  long-disputed  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity  and  artifice  the  deficien- 
cy of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  concealed  in  their 
tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged  an  irregular  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.     On 
both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps:  their  horses  Avere 
unbridled,  their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  na- 
tions prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensuing  day.     On  a 
sudden,  the  charge  v/as  sounded;  the  Arabian  camp  poured 
forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long- 
line  of  the   Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the 
eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descend- 
ing from  the  sky.  The  prefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Zobeir:  his  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner;  and  the  fugitives  involved 
in  their  disaster  the  tov/n  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  esca- 
ped from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.    Sufetula  was 
built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage: 
a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  Juniper  trees;  and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal 

beir,  which  was  honoured  with  the  tears  of  Ali,  against  |whom  he  had  rebel- 
led. His  valoui-  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same  person,  is 
meniioiied  by  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308), 
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CHAP-  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
■  curiosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Ro- 
mans.'''^ After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials 
and  Barbarians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  offers 
of  tribute  or  professions  of  faith:  but  his  losses,  his  fatigues, 
and  the  progress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid 
establishment;  and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen 
months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  cap- 
tives and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's 
fifth  was  granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the  nominal  pa3^ment  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold''**  but  the  state  was 
doubly  injured  by  this  fallacious  transaction,  if  each  foot- 
soldier  had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  three 
thousand,  pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The 
author  of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claim- 
ed the  most  preciousrewardof  the  victory:  from  his  silence 
it  might  be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till 
the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the  praefect's  daughter  at  the 
sight  of  Zobeir  revealed  the  valour  and  modesty  of  that  gal- 
lant soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  was  offered,  and  almost 
rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly- 
declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
religion;  and  that  he  laboured  for  a  recompense  far  above 
the  charms  of  mortal  beauty,  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory 
life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable 
commission  of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman  the  success 
of  his  arms.  The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people, 
were  assembled  in  the  mosch  of  Medina,  to  hear  the  inter- 
esting narrative  of  Zobeir;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  no- 
thing except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the 
name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the  he- 
roic names  of  Caled  and  Amrou."** 

143  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118,  119. 

14'1-  Miniica  eniptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  haec,  et  mira  donatio ;  quandoqiii- 
dem  Oihnian,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  xrario  prius  ablatos  a;rario  prxstabat 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78)  Elnracin  (in  his  cloudy  version,  p  39),  seems  to  re- 
port the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  the  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood 
high  in  their  catalogue  of  grievances. 

145  'ETre^-pxTivs'Xii  'ZccpctKtiiot  T)j9  A(pfty.YiVy  y.ui  aviA.^ot.ho\rc(;  toj  tv- 
fxv.u)  Fptiyeipiai  ruTov  rpeTfii'J't  k,cci  mi  (rvv  ocvtu  Kretvacri  koci  ^-oi^tjcrxv- 
rci  (pophK;  f^eTX  -ruv  Adsp&iv  vTre^pit^ety.  Theophan.  Chronograph. p.  285. 
•dit.  Paris.   His  chronology  is  loose  aud  inaccurate. 
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The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended  CHAP, 
near  twenty,  years,  till  their  dissentions  were  composed  by  ^^' 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah:  and  the  caliph  p^.^  ^^  £• 
Moawiyah  was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  them-  the  Sara- 
seives.  The  successors  of  Heraclius  had  been  informed  of  Africa 
the  tribute  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  ^-  D. 
the  Arabs;  but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve 
their  distress,  they  imposed,  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  se- 
cond tribute  of  a  similar  amount.  The  ears  of  the  Byzan- 
tine ministers  were  shut  against  the  complaints  of  their  po- 
verty and  ruin:  their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  do- 
minion of  a  single  master;  and  the  extortions  of  the  patriarch 
of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and  military  pow- 
er, provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the  Catholics,  of  the 
Roman  province  to  abjure  the  religion  as  well  as  the  autho- 
rity of  their  tyrants.  The  first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  ac- 
quired a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important  city,  defeated 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  fourscore 
thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils  the  bold 
adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.^"**^  But  the  title  of  conquer- 
or of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He 
marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  the 
bravest  Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was 
enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of  many  thou- 
sand Barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbah.  The  inte- 
rior regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with  ficti- 
tious armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  province 
of  Zab  or  Numidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives  might 
assemble  in  arms ;  but  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of 
husbandry  ;^''^  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues  will  be 
justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  that  inland  country.     As  we  approach  the  sea- 

146  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph  p.  293.)  inserts  the  vague  rumours  that 
might  reach  Constantinople,  of  the  western  conquests  of  the  Arabs ;  and  I 
learn  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  v. 
c.  13),  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and 
African  seas. 

147  See  Novairi  (apud  Otter,  p.  118),  Leo  Africanus  (fol.  81.  iiersoj,  who 
reckons  only  cinque  citta  e  infinite  casal,  Marmol  (Descriptio'n  de  I'Afrique, 
torn.  iii.  p.  33),  and  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  57.  65. ..68). 

TOL.    VI.  3  C 
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CHAP,  coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia,'^*  and  Tangier'^^  de- 
fine the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  rem- 
nant of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbour  of 
Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  is  said  to  have 
contained  about  twenty  thousand  houses;  and  the  plenty  of 
iron  which  is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have 
supplied  a  braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence. 
The  remote  position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or 
Tangier,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
fables;  but  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the 
walls  were  consti'ucted  of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  co- 
vered with  gold  and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  em- 
blems of  strength  and  opulence.  The  province  of  Maurita- 
nia Tingitana,^'"  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital, 
had  been  imperfectly  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Romans; 
the  five  colonies  were  confined  to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the 
more  southern  parts  were  seldom  explored  except  by  the 
agents  of  luxury,  who  searched  the  forests  for  ivory  and  the 
citron  wood,'*'  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple 
shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  traversed  the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors 
erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,"^  and  at 

148  Leo  African,  fol.  58.  verso,  59.  recto.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  415. 
Shaw,  p.  43. 

149  Leo  African,  fol.  52.     Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 

150  Regio  ignobilis,  et  vix  quicquani  illustre  sortita,  pai-vis  oppidis  habita- 
tiir,  parva  llumina  emittit,  solo  quani  viris  melior  et  segnitie  gentis  obscura. 
Pomponius  Mela,  i.  5.  iii.  10.  Mera  deserves  the  more  credit,  since  his  own 
Phoenician  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Tingitana  to  Spain  (see,  in  ii.  6.  a 
passage  of  that  geographer  so  cruelly  tortured  by  Salmasius,  Isaac  A'ossius, 
and  the  most  virulent  of  critics,  James  Gronovius).  Helivedat  the  time  of  the 
final  reducti(  u  of  that  country  by  the  emperor  Claudius  :  yet  almost  thirty 
years  afterwards,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  i.)  complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to 
inquire,  too  proud  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

151  The  fooli'^h  fashion  of  this  citron  wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among  the 
men,  as  much  as  the  taste  f(jr  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  board  or 
table,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an  es'ate  (la'efundii 
ta.\atione),  eight,  ten, or  twelve  thousand  poimds  sterling  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xiii.  29).  1  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound  the  tree  citrus,  with  that  of  the 
fruit  citnnn.  But  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  define  the  farmer  (it  is  like  the 
wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar  or  Linnrean  name  ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the 
citrum  be  the  orange  or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  he  too  often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition  (Pli- 
nian.  Exercitat.tom.  ii.  p.  666,  &.c). 

152  Leo  African,  fol.  16.  verso.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.  This  province, 
the  first  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  c//er//],-,  is  often  nientioned 
in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Mar- 
mol, Description  de  I'Afrique.  The  third  vol.  of  the  Recherches  Historiques 
tur  les  Maures  (lately  published  at  Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  kiiiadoius  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 
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length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  CHAP, 
desart.  The  river  Sus  descends  from  the  western  sides  of  ^^" 
mount  Atlas,  fertilises,  like  the  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or 
Fortunate,  islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of 
the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laAvs,  or  discipline,  or 
religion :  they  v/ere  astonished  by  the  strange  and  irresis- 
tible terrors  of  the  Oriental  armsj  and  as  they  possessed 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the  beauty  of 
the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  sold  for 
a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal, 
of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  boundless  ocean. 
He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone  of  a  fanatic :  "  Great 
*'  God!  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would 
*'  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West,  preach- 
"  ing  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword 
*'  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than 
*'  thee.""^  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for 
new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests. 
By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  ho- 
nourable death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example 
of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had  disputed 
the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The  insurgents 
had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge;  he  disdained 
their  offers  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised 
him  to  retire;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival. 
Embracing  as  friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their 
scymetars,  broke  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate combat,  till  they  fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of 
their  slaughtered  countrymen.  The  third  general  or  goAcrn- 
or  of  Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged  and  encountered  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in  many  battles  j 

153  Otter  (p.  119.)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this  exclama- 
tion, which  Cardonne  (p.  37)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  oi preaching  thi 
Koran,  Yet  they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi  before  their  eyes. 
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CHAP,  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constanti- 
nople had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Carthage. 
Fomidaiion  ^*  ^^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to 
ofCairoan,join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith, 
&70...675  ^^^  ^^  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence  and  ido- 
latr}%  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune  of  the  Moslems. 
The  prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian 
colony  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the 
levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against 
the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  families  of  the  Sa- 
racens. With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  the 
station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  Hegira.  In  its  present  decay,  Cairoan'**  still 
.  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  tc  the  south  ;^*^  its  inland  situa- 
tion, twelve  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the 
city  from  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild 
beasts  and  serpents  were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  ra- 
ther wilderness,  was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town 
were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain:  the  vegetable  food  of 
Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar;  and  the  scarcitv  of  springs 
constrains  the  inhabitants  to  collect  in  cisterns  and  I'eservoirs 
a  precarious  supply  of  rain-v\'ater.  These  obstacles  were 
subdued  by  the  industry  of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  circum- 
ference of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces,  which  he 
encompassed  with  a  brick  wall;  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
the  governor's  palace  was  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  private  habitations ;  a  spacious  mosch  was  supported 
by  five  hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numi- 
dian  maible ;  and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of  learning  as 
well  as  of  empire.  But  these  were  the  glories  of  a  later  age; 
the  new  colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of 
Akbah  and  Zuheir,  and  the  western  expeditions  were  again 
interrupted  by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy. 

154  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.ii.  p.  129, 1.30);  and  the  situation,  mosch,  Sec.  of  the  city  are  described 
by  Leo  Africanus  (fol.  75),  Marmol  (torn.  ii.  p.  532),  and  Shaw  (p.  115). 

155  A  poitentous,  though  frequent  mistake,  has  been  the  confounding-, 
from  a  slig-ht  similitude  of  name,  the  Cvrene  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cairoan  of 
the  Arabs,  two  cities  wliich  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  great  Thuanus  has  notcscaped  this  fault,  the  less  ex- 
cusable as  it  is  connected  with  a  formal  and  elaborate  description  of  Africa 
(Historiar.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  in  torn.  i.  p.  240. edit.  Buckley). 
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The  son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve    CH  AP. 
years,  a  siege  of  seven  months  against  the  house  of  Ommi-       ^^■ 
yah.    Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox  ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage, 
he  was  devoid  of  the  generosity  of  his  father.^^^ 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdal-  Conquest 
malek  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Africa;  the  standard  was  "^^^e*^" 
delivered  to  Hassan  governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  A.  D. 
that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  important  service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
the  interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by 
the  Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the 
name  and  fortifications  of  Carthage ;  and  the  number  of  its 
defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tri- 
poli. The  arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate: 
he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of  Africa;  and  the 
mention  of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  he 
anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault,  the  more  tedious  operations 
of  a  regular  siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  succours.  The 
prsefect  and  patrician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and  re- 
nown, embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern 
empire;'"  they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Si- 
cily, and  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Goths  "^  was  obtained 
from  the  fears  and  religion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The 
weight  of  the  confederate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded 

156  Besides  the  Arabic  Chronicles  of  Abulfecla,  Elmacin,  and  Abulphara- 
gius,  under  the  Ixxiiid  year  of  the  Hcgira,  we  niay  consult  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  7.)  and  Ockley  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. ..349.)  The 
latter  has  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dialogue  between  Abdallah  and  his 
mother ;  but  he  has  forgot  a  physical  effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  the 
return,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  fatal  consequences,  of  her  menses. 

157  Asovrioi;  ....  ccttxvtx  rx  Vaf^ai'xci  e^niTrXic-e  7r?iot/n.ct,  ^pscTij- 
y«y  Te  e^r'  etvroti  \uot,nnv  rov  Ilxr^ty.tov  e/A,7re(pov  reoi  TroMi^t'Kov  Tpoy^ei- 
piTeif^sveg  7rf«;  Ket^^tioovx  kcctx  ruv  ^a^XKiiVMv  e^eTretc-^^sv,  Nicephor. 
Constantinopolitani  Breviar.  p.  28.  The  patriarch  of  Conscantinople,  with 
Theophanes  (Chronograjjh.  p. 309.)  have  sliglirly  mentioned  this  lastattempt 
for  the  relief  of  Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ili.  p.  129.  141.)  has  nicelv  ascer- 
tained the  chronology  by  a  strict  comparison  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  his- 
torians, who  often  disagree  both  in  time  and  fact.  Sec  likewise  a  note  of 
Otier  (p.  121). 

158  Dove  s'erano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Gotti;  and  afterwards,  i  Ro- 
mani  fuggironoe  i  Gotti,  lasciarono  Carthagine  (Leo  African,  fol.  72.  recto). 
1  know  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived  his  Goths ;  but  the 
fact,  though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable,  that  I  will  acceptit  on  the 
lightest  authority. 
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CHAP,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan, 
or  Tripoli;  the  Christians  landed;  the  citizens  hailed  the 
ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the  winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the 
dream  of  victory  or  deliverance.  But  Africa  was  irrecover- 
ably lost:  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  "^  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous 
armament  by  sea  and  land;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica: 
the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated;  and  their  time- 
ly embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who 
had  invested  the  slight  and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp. 
Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage,  was  delivered  to  the 
flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  ^^^  and  Csesar  lay  desolate 
above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of 
the  old  circumference  was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fa- 
timite  caliphs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
second  capital  of  the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a 
college  without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the 
huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty, 
displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic  senators.  Even  that 
paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Golet- 
ta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished;  and  the  place 
might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.'*' 
Final  con-  Xhe  CTreeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not 
AfHca,       yet  masters  of  the  country.     In  the  interior  provinces  the 

A.  D.      Moors  or  Berber s^^^'^  so  feeble  under  the  first  Csesars,  so 

698. ..709.  ' 

159  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephonis  BuTiXevi  S«^flt>n)V«»,  avag^e 
though  notimpro];erdffinit!oii  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  introduces  the  strange 
appellation  of  YlporoTv^c^oXoi,  which  his  interpreter  Goar  e.\p]ains  by  Vizir 
Azem.  They  may  approach  the  truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  mi- 
nister, rather  than  the  prince ;  but  they  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a 
kateb,  or  secretary,  and  that  the  office  of  Vizir  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till 
the  132d  yearof  tlie  Hegira  (d'Herbelot,  p.  912). 

160  According  to  Solinus  (1.27.  p.  36.  edit.  Salmas.)  the  Carthage  of  Dido 
stood  either  &77  or  737  years ;  a  variuus  reading,  which  proceeds  fromthedif- 
fercnce  of  RISS.  or  editions  (Salmas.  Piuiian.  E.xercit.  torn.  i.  p.  228).  The 
former  of  "hese  accounts,  which  gives  823  years  before  Christ,  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of  Velleius  Paterculus:  but  the  latter  is 
preferred  by  our  chronologists  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  398.)  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Tyrian  annals. 

161  Leo  African,  fol.  71,  verso ;  72,  recto.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  445...447. 
Sha-v,  p.  80. 

162  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  be  classed  under  four  periods.  1. 
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formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  disorder-  CHAP, 
ly  resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet.  Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina  the 
independent  tribes  acquired  some  degree  of  union  and  dis- 
cipline; and  as  the  Moors  respected  in  their  females  the 
character  of  a  prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an 
enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Has- 
san were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Africa:  the  conquests 
of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  Arabian  chief, 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  expected,  five  years,  the  promised  succours  of  the  caliph. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Sai-acens,  the  victorious  prophetess 
assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  recommended  a  measure 
of  strange  and  savage  policy.  "  Our  cities,"  said  she,  "  and 
"  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract 
"  the  arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  ob- 
*' jects  of  our  ambition;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  sim- 
"  pie  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities; 
*'  let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures;  and 
"  when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute  of  tempta- 
"  tion,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
"  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  una- 
,  nimous  applause.  From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings, 
or  at  least  the  fortifications,  were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a 
fertile  and  populous  garden  was  changed  into  a  desart,  and 
the  historians  of  a  more  recent  period  could  discern  the  fre- 
quent traces  of  the  prosperity  and  devastationof  their  ances- 
tors. Such  is  the  tale  of  the  modern  Ai-^bians.  Yet  I  strong- 
ly suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of 

In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  use  a 
common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbarwas  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes, 
whose  pronnnciaMon  was  most  harsh,  wliosc  gi-amrnar  was  most  defective. 
Y^ctpti  Bxp^cipodavot  (Iliad  ii.  867.  with  the  Oxford  scholiast,  Clarke's  An- 
nocacion,  and  Henry  Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  720).  2.  From 
the  time,  at  least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were 
strangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  che  Greeks.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plautus, 
the  Romans  submitted  to  the  insult  (Pomj^eius  Festus,  1.  ii.  p.  48.  edit.Dacier), 
and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Barbarians.  They  insensibly  claimed 
an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  subject  provinces ;  and  at  length  removed  the 
disgraceful  a])pellarion  to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
empire.  4.  In  every  sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors;  the  familiar  word  wa3 
borrovv'ed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  jtistly 
settled  as  a  local  denomination  (Barbary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
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CHAP.  Barbarians,  has  induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  voluntary 
'"'■  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred  vears  since  the  first  fury 
of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  In  the  progress  of  the  revolt 
Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruc- 
tion; and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alien- 
ate the  cities  that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  unworthy 
yoke.  They  no  longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wish- 
ed, the  return  of  their  Byzantine  sovereigns:  their  present 
servitude  was  not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and 
justice;  and  the  most  zealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  im- 
perfect truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of 
the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received 
as  the  saviour  of  the  province:  the  friends  of  civil  society 
conspired  against  the  sava.r^es  of  the  land;  and  the  ro3'al 
prophetess  was  slain  in  the  fust  battle  which  overturned  the 
liaseless  fabric  of  her  superstition  and  empire.  The  same 
spirit  revived  under  the  successor  of  Hassan;  it  was  finally 
quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa  and  his  two  sons;  but  the 
number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from  that  of  three 
hundred  thousand  captives;  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  the 
caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  public  treasury. 
Thirtv  thousand  of  the  Barbarian  youth  were  enlisted  in  the 
troops ;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa  to  inculcate  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed  the  Africans  to 
obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
In  their  climate  and  government,  their  diet  and  habitation, 
thcM'andering  Moors  resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  thedesart. 
Adoption  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the  language, 
name,  and  origin  of  Arabs:  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and 
natives  was  insensibly  mingled;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny 
that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  trans- 
ported over  the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Lybian  de- 
sart;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes 
still  retain  their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appellation  and 
character  oixvh'ite  Africans. ^^'' 

163  The  first  book  of  Leo  Afvicanus,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw 
(p.  220. 223.  227.  247,  Jkc),  will  throw  some  li.s^ht  on  the  roving  tribes  of  Bar- 
barv,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  had  seen  these  savages  with 
distant  terror;  and  Leo,  a  caj)rive  in  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more 
•f  his  Arabic,  than  he  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  llomanj  learning.    Many  of 


ofth 
Moors- 
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V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south,    CHAP, 
the  Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.'  In  the  oninionof  the  latter,    c^ 
the  difterence  of  religion  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  First  teinp- 
and  warfare.-*'^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman"^^  their  pi-desinisof 

ratical  squadrons  had  ravajred  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;'^^  nor  the  Arabs,' 

,  A.  D.  709 

had  they  forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  suc- 
cours. In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of 
Spain  were  possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta;  one  of  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  v/hich  is  divided  by  a  narrow  streight 
from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  por- 
tion of  Mauritania  was  still  -wanting  to  the  Afi^Ican  con- 
quest; but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from 
the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  count 
Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths.  From  his  disappointment 
and  perplexity,  Musa  was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  mes- 
sage of  the  Christian  chief,  v/ho  offered  his  place,  his  per- 
son, and  his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  so- 
licited the  disgraceful  honour  of  introducing  their  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Spain. ^^^  If  we  enquire  Into  the  cause  of  his 
treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat  the  popular  story  of  his 

his  gross  mi3ta!;es  might  be  de'.ected  in  the  first  pei-iod  of  the  Mahometan 
history. 

164  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed  that  their 
religion  was  different ;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  quarrel. 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

165  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78.  vers.  Reiske. 

166  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabr,  not  only  to  the  modera 
province,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151. 
d'Herbelot,  Bibllot.  Orient,  p.  114,  115).  1  he  etymology  has  been  most  im- 
probably deduced  from  Vandalusia,  ccuntry  of  the-  Vandals  (d'Anvilie  Etats 
de  I'Europe,  p.  146,  147,  &c).  But  the  Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies 
in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the  evening,  of  the  West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of 
the  Greeks,  is  perfectly  apposite  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hlspana,  tom.ii.  p. 327,  &.c.) 

167  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  by  Mari- 
ana (torn.  i.  p.  238.. .260. 1.  vi.c.  19. ..26. 1,  vii.  c.  1,  2).  That  historian  has  in- 
fused into  his  noble  work  (Historia;  de  Rebus  Hispanise,  libri  xxx.  Hagre  Co- 
mitum  1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  Continual  ion  of  Miniana),the 
style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic  ;  and  after  the  twelfth  century,  his  know- 
ledge and  judgment  may  be  safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  e.\enipt  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  order;  he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the 
most  absurd  of  the  national  legends ;  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and  chrono- 
logy, and  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical  evidence. 
These  chasms  are  large  and  frequent ;  Roderic  archbishop"  of  Toledo,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  comprised  in  some  meagre  lines  of  the 
blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Badajoz  (Pacensis),  and  of  AJphons'J  III.  king 
of  Leon,  which  1  have  seen  only  in  the  Annals- of  Pagi. 
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CHAP,    daughter  Cava;'^^  of  a  virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished, 
^^        by  her  sovereign;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and 
country  to  the  thirst  of  revenge.     The  passions  of  princes 
have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive  ;  but  this  well- 
known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently  supported  by 
external  evidence ;  and  the  history  of  Spain  will  suggest  some 
motives  of  interest  and  policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast 
of  a  veteran  statesman. ^"^^    After  the  decease  or  deposition 
of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of 
Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or  governor 
of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny. 
Stateof the  The  monarchy  was  still  elective;  but  the  sons  of  Witiza, 
Gothic  mo-  j^tiucated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  were  impatient  of  a  pri- 
vate station.  Their  resentment  was  the  more  dangerous,  as 
it  was  varnished  with  the  dissimulation  of  courts:  their  fol- 
lowers were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours  and  the 
promise  of  a  revolution;  and  their  uncle  Oppas,  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church,  and 
the  second  in  the  state.     It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  the  unsuccessful  faction,  that  he 
had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear  from  the  new  reign;  and 
that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  forget  or  forgive  the  inju- 
ries which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sustained.  The  merit 
and  influence  of  the  count  rendered  him  an  useful  or  for- 
midable subject:  his  estates  were  ample,  his  followers  bold 
and  numerous,  and  it  was  too  fatally  shewn  that,  by  his  An- 
dalusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     Too  feeble,  however,  to 
meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
power ;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  pro- 
duced the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles, 
or  in  a  personal  interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  na- 
kedness of  his  country ;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular  prince ; 
the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people.  The  Goths  were  no 

163  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  diffic'le  a  faire  qu'a  prouver.     Des 
Eveques se  seroient  ils  lignes  pour  une  fiUe  ?  (Hist.  Generale,  c.  xxvi.)   His ar- 
"    gument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

169  In  the  stery  of  Cava,  Mariana  (1.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  241,  242.)  seems  to  vie 
with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes  ;  and  the  old- 
estltestimonyof  Baronius(Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  713,  No.  19),  that  of  Lucas  Tu- 
densis,  a  Gallician  deacon  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  says,  Cava  quam  pro 
concubina  utebatur. 
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longer  the  victorious  Barbarians,  who  had  humbled  the  pride  CHAP, 
of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen  of  nations,  and  penetrated 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Secluded  from  the 
world  by  the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  the  successors  of  Alai-ic 
had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace:  the  walls  of  the  cities  were 
mouldered  into  dust :  the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise 
of  arms;  and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient  renown  would 
expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and 
importance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the  execution  was  delayed 
till  he  had  consulted  the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  his 
messenger  returned  with  the  permission  of  Walid  to  annex 
the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West  to  the  religion  and  throne 
of  the  caliphs.  In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  se- 
crecy and  caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and  hast- 
ened his  preparations.  But  the  remorse  of  the  conspirators 
was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  without  aspiring  to 
establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates  Africa 
from  Europe.'^" 

Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  faithful  to  the  The  first 
traitors  and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dan-  ^j^g  Aial)= 
gei'ous  trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.     One  hundred  -f^-  ^TIO, 
Arabs,  and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  over,  in  four  ves- 
sels, from  Tangier  or  Ceuta ;  the  place  of  their  descent  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  streight,  is  marked  by  the  name  of 
Tarif  their  chief;  and  the  date  of  this  memorable  event'^^  is 

170  The  Orientals,  Elmacm,  Abiilpharagus,  Abulfeda,  pass  over  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Novairi,  and  the 
other  Arabian  writers,  is  represented,  though  with  some  foreign  alloy,  by  M. 
de  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  Paris,  1765,  3  vol.  in  12mo.  torn.  i.  p.  55... 114),  and  moVe  concisely 
by  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  347. ..350).  The  librarian  of  the 
Escurial  has  not  satisfied  my  hopes :  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  di- 
ligence his  broken  materials  ;  and  the  history  of  the  conquest  is  illustrated  by 
some  valuable  fragn.ents  of  the  genuine  Razis  (who  wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H. 
300),  of  Ben  Hazil,  &.c.  See  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  32.  105, 
106.  182.  252.  319  ..332.  On  this  occasion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been 
aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  his  friend  the  Abbi^  de  Longuerue,  and  to 
their  j'  int  labours  I  am  deeply  indebted. 

171  A  mistake  of  Roderic  cf  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of  the 
Hegira  \.  iih  the  Julian  years  of  the  JEra.  has  determined  Baronius,  Mariana, 
an;i  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first  invasion  in  the  year  713, 
anil  t'  r  battle  of  Xeres  in  November  714.  This  anachronism  of  three  rears 
has  bcf,i  detcc'.ed  by  the  more  correct  industry  of  modern  chronologists,  above 
all, of  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ill.  p.  169.  171.. .174),  who  have  restored  the  genuine 
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CHAP  fixed  to  the  month  of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the' 
Hegira,to  the  month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  from  the  Spanish  sera  of  Cccsar,'"^  seven  hundred  and 
ten  after  the  birih  of  Christ.  From  their  first  station,  they 
marched  eighteen  miles  through  an  hilly  country  to  the  castle 
and  town  of  Julian  ;^"^  on  v/hich  (it  is  still  called  Algezire) 
tlicy  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant 
cape  that  advances  into  the  sea.  Their  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, the  Christians  who  joined  cheir  standard,  their  inroad 
into  a  fertile  and  unguarded  province,  the  richness  of  their 
spoil  and  the  safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their  bre- 
thren the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the  ensuing- 
spring,  five  tiiousand  veterans  and  volunteers  were  embark- 
ed under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and  skilful  sol- 
dier, who  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  ne- 
cessaiy  tranqoorts  were  provided  by  the  industry  of  their  too 
The-rse-  faithful  ally.  The  Saracens  landed  ^^"^  at  the  pillar  or  point 
cond  cle-  ^^  Europe  ;  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar 
A.  D.  711,  fGebel  el  Tarik  J  describes  the  mountain  of  Tarik  ;  and  the 
Apnl.  intrcnchmcnts  of  his  camp  v/ere  the  first  outline  of  those 
fortifications,  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  have 
resisted  the  art  and  pov/er  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
adjacent  governors  informed  the  court  of  Toledo  of  the  des- 
ceiit  and  progress  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to  sieze  and  bind 
the  presumptuous  strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  royal  summons,  the  dukes 
and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Golhic  monarchy, 
assembled  at  the  head  of  their  followers;  and  the  title  of  king 
oi  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  historian, 

state  cf  the  revolut'on .  At  ihe  present  time,  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonnc, 
who  adopts  the  ancient  error  (toni.  i.  p.  75),  is  inexcusahly  ignorant  or  careless. 

172  The  yEra  of  Casar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use  lill  tiie 
xivth  century,  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  would  re- 
fer the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land,  which  coniirniedthe  pow- 
er and  pnrution  of  the  triumvirs  (Dion.  Cas&ius,  I.  ,\lviii.  p.  54".  553.  Appian 
dc  Bell.  Civil.  1  v.p.  1034.  edit.  fol.).  Spain  was  a -province  of  CxsarOciavian; 
and  Tarragona,  vf  hich  raised  the  rlrsc  temple  to  Augustus  ('I'aclc.  Annal.  i.  7'^), 
might  borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  tiattery. 

173  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  count  Julian,  and  the  supersti- 
tious belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  Sec.  are  described  by  Fere  I>a- 
bat  (Voyages en  Espagne  et  en  Iral'.e,  toni.  i.  p.  20". ..217.)  witii  his  uai.d 
pleasantry . 

174  Tlie  Nubian  geographer  (p.  154.)  explains  the  topography  of  the  war; 
btit  ii  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieiiTenant  of  Musa  tiiould  e.xecu'.o  the  dcb- 
|)era.e  and  ULele^s  meuiiu-.e  cf  burning-  his  ships. 
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mav  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  language,  religion,  CHAP, 
and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain.  His  army  con-  ^' 
sisted  of  ninety  or  an  hundred  thousand  men:  a  formidable 
power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  liad  been  adequate  to 
their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  augmented 
to  twelve  thousand  Saracens  ;  but  the  Christian  malecon- 
tents  wei-e  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd 
of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal  blessings  of 
the  Koran.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of 
Xeres  '^*  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which  deter- and  ricto- 
mined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  stream  of  the  Guadalete,  19'. .^g 
which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked 
the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of  three  successive 
and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies  joined 
a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue  ;  but  Alaric  would  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  his  unworthy  successor,  sustaining 
on  his  head  a  diadem  of  pearls,  incumbered  with  a  flowing 
robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter, 
or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the  weight 
of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  with 
sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  "  My  brethren,"  said 
Tarik  to  liis  surviving  companions,  "the  enemy  is  before  you, 
*'  the  sea  is  behind  ;  whither  would  ye  fly  ?  Follow  your  ge- 
"  neral :  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample 
"  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans."  Besides  the  re- 
source of  despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspondence 
and  nocturnal  interviews  of  count  Julian,  with  the  sons  and 
the  brother  of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo  occupied  the  most  important  post :  their  well-ti- 
med defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christians  ;  each  vv^ar- 
rior  was  prompted  by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  person- 
al safety  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered 
or  destroyed  in  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  following 
days.  Amidst  the  general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from 
his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses ;  but 
!he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  ignobly  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bcetis  or  Guadalquivir.     His  diadem,  his 

175  Xeres  (ihe  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  leagues  from  Ca- 
diz. In  the  xvith  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn  ;  and  the  wine  of  Xeres  is 
familiarto  the  nationsof  Eurojie  (Lvid.  Nonii  Hispania,  c.  13.  p.  54...56.a w<>rk 
of  correct  and  ccnciie  knowledge ;  d'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Eur'jue,  l^c.  p.  154). 
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CHAP,  robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found  on  the  bank  ;  but  as  the 
body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride 
and  igiiorance  of  the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with 
some  meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before 
the  palace  of  Damascus.  "  And  such,"  continues  a  valiant 
historian  of  the  Ai^abs,  "  is  the  fate  of  those  kings  who  with- 
"  draw  themselves  from  a  field  of  battle."  ^"^ 
Ruin  of  the  Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  infamy, 
nwnarchy,  *^^^^  ^^^  ^"^7  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
A.  D.  711.  battle  of  Xeres  he  recommended  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  the  victorious  Saracen.  "  The  king  of  the  Goths  is 
"  slain;  their  princes  ai-e  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed, 
"  the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure  with  sufficient  detach- 
"  ments  the  cities  of  Bcetica;  but  in  person,  and  without  de- 
*'  lay,  march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the 
"  distracted  Christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the 
*'  election  of  a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  advice. 
A  Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised 
by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cordova  with  seven  hun- 
dred horse :  he  swam  the  river,  surprised  the  town  and  drove 
the  Christians  into  the  great  church,  where  they  defended 
themselves  above  three  months.  Another  detachment  re- 
duced the  sea-coast  of  Boetica,  which  in  the  last  period  of 
the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the 
populous  kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  march  of  Tarik  from 
the  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus,''^  was  directed  through  the  Sierra 
Morena,  that  separates  Andalusia  and  Castille,  till  he  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo.'^*  The  most 
zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  escaped  vv'ith  the  relics  of  their 
saints;  and  if  the  gates  wei'e  shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor 

176  Id  sane  infor'nnii  rcg'ibus  pedem  ex  acie  referentibus  sspe  contingit. 
Een  Hazil  cf  Grenada,  in  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  327.  Some 
credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  king  Roderic,  or  Rodrigo,  escaped  to  an  her- 
mit's tell ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a  tub  full  of  serpents,  from 
whence  he  e.\ciaimed,\vith  a  lamentable  voice,  "they  devour  the  part  with  which 
"  I  have  so  grievously  sinned"  (Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  1). 

177  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's mules  in  721  hours;  but  a  larger  computation  muse  be  adopted  for 
the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs  traversed  the  province 
of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cei-\-antes  has  transformed  into  classsic 
ground  to  the  reader  of  every  nauon. 

178  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  UrbsFegia  in 
the  sixth  century,  are  bricily  described  bv  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  59.  p.  181.... 
186) .  He  borrows  from  Roderic  thefatalc  palat'ium of  Moorish  portraits  ;  but 
niodesdy  hisinuates,lhat  it  was  no  more  thanu  Roman  amphitheatre. 
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bad  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable  capitulation.  The  CHAR. 
voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  effects; 
seven  churches  were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship ; 
the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect  their 
penance:  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  Avere  left  in  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates.  But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  pro- 
tected the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the 
Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his 
most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  Icings  and 
synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative  of 
banishment  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced  the 
moment  of  revenge :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  pre- 
sent state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet,  was  main-  '' 

tained  till  the  final  sera  of  their  common  expulsion.  From 
the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  his  con- 
quests to  the  north,  over  the  modern  realms  of  Castille  and 
Leon;  but  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded 
on  his  approach,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,^''' 
transported  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian 
mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term'*°  of 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  performed,  with  the  speed 
of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure 
of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat;  and  he  was  recalled  to 
Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which  in  a  more  savage 

179  In  the  Histcria  Arabum  (c  9.  p.  17.  ad  calcem  Elmacin),  Roderic  of 
Toledo  describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat  Almey- 
da  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be  conversant  with  the  Ma- 
hometan writers  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  widi  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  350.)  that  he  had  read  and  transcribed  Novairi;  because  he  was 
dead  an  hundred  years  before  Novairi  composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is 
founded  on  a  still  grosser  error.  M.  de  Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Rode- 
ric Ximenes  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  cardinal  Zimenes 
who  governed  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith,  and  was  the  subject,  not 
the  author,  of  historical  compositions. 

180  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Regnard  and 
his  companions  in  their  Lapland  journey,  "Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi 
defuit  orbis." 
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CHAP,   and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the 

T  T 

arms  of  the  Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those 
of  the  Saracens;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the 
only  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their 
hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocablyjudged 
in  the  field  of  Xeres;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part 
of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole. '^^  That 
strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  fa- 
mine and  pestilence;  and  the  governors,  who  were  impa- 
tient to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  Christians, 
superstition  likewise  contributed  her  terrors:  and  the  subtle 
Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophe- 
cies, and  of  the  portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of 
Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  the  breaking  open  an  apart- 
ment of  the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was 
still  alive :  some  invincible  fugitives  preferred  a  life  of 
poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  vallies;  the  hardy 
mountaineers  repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph;  and  the 
sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of 
the  catholic  kings. ^"^ 
Conquest  On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
MusT"^  ^  Musa  degenerated  into  envy;  and  he  began,  not  to  com- 

A.  D.     plain,  but  to  fear  that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
712  713  ■  • 

'  '  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and  eight  thou- 
sand Africans,  he  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania 
to  Spain:  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Koreish;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa; 
the  three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to 
second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  land- 
ing in  Algezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  count 
Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and  testified,  both 
in  words  and  actions,  that  the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not 

181  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  ever)'  chief  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius ;  Omnis  Hispania 
duduni  sub  uno  regimine  Gothorum,  onuiis  exercitus  Hispani?e  in  uno  congre- 
gatus  Isniaelitaruni  non  vuluit  sMstinere  impetum.  Chron.  Alphonsi  Regis, 
kpnd  Pagi,  torn.  iii.  p.  177. 

182  I'he  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly  though 
soncisely  noticed  by  d'Anville  (E'.a'.s  de  FEurope,  p.  159). 
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ihipaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  erxemies  vet  CHAP, 
remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tai'dy  repentance  of  ^^' 
the  Goths  had  compared  their  ov/n  numbers  and  those  of 
the  invaders ;  the  cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had 
dechned,  considered  themselves  as  impregnable  ;  and  the 
bravest  patriots  defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville  and 
Merida.  They  were  successively  besieged  and  reduced  by 
the  labour  of  Musa,  who  transported  his  camp  from  the 
Boetis  to  the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana. 
When  he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnillence,  the 
bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre 
of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  ]L,usitania,  "  I  should  imagine," 
said  he  to  his  four  companions,  "  that  the  human  race  must 
"  have  united  their  art  and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this 
"city;  happy  is  the  m.an  who  shall  become  its  master!" 
He  aspired  to  that  happiness,  but  the  Emerltans  sustained 
on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the  veteran 
legionaries  of  Augustus. ^^^  Disdaining  the  confinement  of 
their  walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but 
an  ambuscade  rising  from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry-,  or  a  ruin, 
chastised  their  indiscretion  and  intercepted  their  return. 
The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart;  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obsti- 
nate and  long;  and  the  castle  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual 
testimony  of  the  losses  of  the  Moslems.  The  constancy  of 
the  besieged  was  at  length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair; 
and  the  prudent  victor  disguised  his  impatience  under  the 
names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or 
tribute  was  allo\ved;  the  churches  were  divided  between  the 
two  religions;  and  the  wealth  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the  reward 
of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Their 
first  interview"  was  cold  and  formal:  a  rigid  account  was 
exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain :  the  character  of  Tarik 

183  The  honourable  velics  ot  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassias,  l.liii.  p, 
720,)  were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lu&itania,  perhaps  of  Spain  (sub- 
r.iitlit  ciu  tota  silos  Hispania  fasces).  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  31.  p.  106,... 
liU.)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with   a  sigh :  Urba  • 

live  olim  nobilissima  ad  niagnam  incolaruin  infrequentiaiYi  delapaa  est  et 
pr?:'er  prises  claritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit, 

vox.  VI.  3  E 
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CHAP,  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the  hero  wag 
^'^  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged  by  the 
hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was  the 
discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the 
primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  indignity,  Tarik 
could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Tarrago- 
nese  province.  A  mosch  was  erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Koreish  :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened 
to  the  vessels  of  Syria ;  and  the  Goths  v/ere  pursued  beyond 
the  Pyrcncan  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Septi- 
mania  or  Languedoc.^^'*  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Car- 
cassone,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven 
equestrian  statues  of  massy  silver;  and  from  his  term  or 
column  of  Narbonne,  he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the 
Gallician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean.  During  the 
absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  in- 
surgents of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valentia, 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean  :  his  original  treaty  with 
the  discreet  and  valiant  Theodemir^^*  will  represent  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  times.  "  The  conditions  of  peace 
*'  agreed  and  sworn  between  Abdelaziz^  the  son  of  Musa^  the 
"  son  of  Nassir^  and  Theodemir^  prince  of  the  Goths.  In  the 
"  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace 
"  on  these  conditions  :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be  distur- 
*'  bed  in  his  principality  ;  nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the 
"  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children,  the  religion  and 
*' temples,  of  the  Christians  :  that  Theodemir  shall  freely 
*'  deliver  his  seven  cities,  Orihuela,  Valentola,  Alicant, 
"  Mola,  Vacassora,  Bigerra  (now  Bcjar),  Ora  (or  Opta), 
"  and  Lorca;  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the  ene- 

184  Both  tlie  interpreters  of  Novairi,  de  Guigmes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i. 
p.  349),  and  Curdouv.e  (Hist,  de  I'Afriquc  et  de  I'Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  93,  94, 
104,  105),  lead  Musa  ir.to  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I  find  no  mention  of  this 
enterprise  either  in  Rodcric  of  Toledo,  or  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  posjioned  by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth 
year  af.er  the  cor.qvest  of  Spain,  A.  D.  721  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  177. 
195.  Historians  of  France,  toiT\.  iii).  1  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  pas- 
sed the  Pyrenees. 

185  Four  hundred  years  after Theodernir,  his  territories  of  Mvircia  and  Car- 
thagenia  retain  in  the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi  (p.  154.  161.)  the  name  of 
Tadmlr  (d'Anville,  E.a;s  de  I'Euuipe,  p.  156.  Pagi,  tom.  iii.  p.  174).  In  the 
present  decay  of  Spanisli  agriculture,  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  Spain,  p. 
119.)  surveyed  with  pleasure  the  di»licious  valley  from  Murcia  to  Orihuela,  four 
leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  corn,  pulse,  lucern,  oranges,  &.C. 
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*'  mies  of  the  caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  communicate  his  CHAP. 
*'  knowledge  of  their  hostile  designs  :  that  himself,  and  each  '  '  ^ 
*'  of  the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold, 
"  four  measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain 
*'  proportion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar  ;  and  that  each  of 
*'  their  vassals  shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  im,- 
"  position.  Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the 
"  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed  v/ith  the  names  of 
*'  four  Musulman  witnesses."'*^  Theodemir  and  his  sub- 
jects were  treated  with  uncommon  lenity ;  but  the  rate  of 
tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  ac- 
cording to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  Christians.'*' 
In  this  revolution,  many  partial  calamities  were  inflicted  by 
the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of  the  enthusiasts :  some 
churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  worship :  some  relics 
or  images  were  confounded  with  idols  :  the  rebels  were  put 
to  the  sword  ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between  Cor- 
dova and  Seville)  was  razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we 
compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery 
by  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the 
moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of  r)Jsg:race 
life,  though  he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  ^  0/714. 
a  red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of 
action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardour  of 
youth ;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as 
the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful 
armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  king- 
doms of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity 

186  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-His])a- 
na,  torn.  li.  p.  105, 106.  It  is  signed  the  4:h  of  the  month  of  Jiegeb,  A  H.  94, 
the  5th  of  April  A.  D.  713,  a  date  which  seems  to  prolong  the  resistance  of 
Theodemir  and  the  government  of  Musa. 

187  From  tlie  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fieiiry  (Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  p. 
261.)  has  given  the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  A.j-E.  C.7B2,  A.  D. 
734,  between  an  Arabian  chief,  and  the  Goths  and  Romans,  of  the  territory 
of  Conimbra  in  Portugal.  The  tax  of  the  churches  is  fixed  at  twenty-five 
pounds  of  gold  ;  of  the  monasteries,  fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals  one  hundred  :  the 
Christians  are  judged  by  their  count,  btit  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the 
alcaide.  The  church  doors  must  be  shut,  and  tliey  must  respect  the  name  of 
Mahomet.  I  have  not  the  original  before  me  ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a, 
dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  ititroduce  the  immunity  of  a 
neighbouring  convent, 
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CHAP,  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence  subduing 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  over- 
throw the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions 
with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.  ^^^  But  his  vast 
enterprise,  perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed 
extravagant  to  vulgar  minds  ;  and  the  visionary  conqueror 
V  was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  servitude.  The 
friends  of  Tarik  had  effectually  stated  his  services  and  wrongs: 
at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were 
blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  com- 
plying with  the  first  invitation  v/as  chastised  by  an  harsher 
and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  m.essenger  of 
the  caliph  entered  his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Saracens  and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle 
of  his  horse.  His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculca- 
ted the  duty  of  obedience :  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated 
by  the  recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing 
widi  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdallah  and  Ab- 
delaziz.  His  long  triumph  from  Ceuta  to  Damascus  dis- 
played the  spoils  of  Afric  and  the  treasures  of  Spain ;  four 
hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were 
distinguished  in  his  train  :  and  the  number  of  male  and  fe- 
male captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was  com- 
puted at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand  persons.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  Tibercas  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprised  of 
the  sickness  and  clanger  of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message 
from  Soliman,  his  brother  and  presumptive  heir;  who  wish- 
ed to  reserve  for  his  own  reign;  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had 
Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  cri- 
minal :  he  pursued  his  march,  and  found  an  enemy  on  the 
throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge,  against  a  popular 
antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood;  and 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  ex- 
hausted his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The  un- 
worthy treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar  indig- 

iy8  This  design,  wliich  h  attcsfcd  by  several  Arabian  historians  (Cardonnc, 
tnni.  i.  p.  95,  96), may  be  comj^ared  with  that  of  Mitliridates,  to  march  from 
the  Crimsa  to  Rome  ;  or  with  that  of  Csesar,  to  conquer  the  East,  and  return 
home  by  the  Norih  :  and  all  three  arc  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  real  and  suc- 
cessful enierprise  of  Hannibal. 
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n'lLy  ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whipping,  CHAP, 
stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  ^"^' 
obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have 
been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demand- 
ed the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence 
of  death  was  intimated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty 
servants  of  the  throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain :  and  the 
forms,  if  not  the  substance,  of  justice,  v/ere  superseded  in 
this  bloody  execution.  In  the  mosch  or  palace  of  Cordova, 
Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators;  they 
accused  their  governor  of  claiming  the  honours  of  royalty  ; 
and  his  scandalous  marriage  with  Egiiona,  the  widow  of  Ro- 
deric,  offended  the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and 
Moslems.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son 
was  presented  to  the  father  with  an  insulting  question,  whe- 
ther he  acknowledged  the  features  of  the  rebel  ?  ■■'  I  knov/ 
"  his  features,"  he  exclaimed  with  indignation:  "  I  assert 
"  his  innocence;  and  I  imprecate  the  same,  ajuster,  fate, 
"  against  the  authors  of  his  death.  "  The  age  and  despair  of 
Musa  raised  him  above  the  power  of  kings  ;  and  he  expired 
at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart.  His  rival  was  more 
favourably  treated  :  his  services  were  forgiven  ;  and  Tarik 
was  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  slaves. '^^  I  am 
ignorant  whether  count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death 
which  he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of 
Witiza  is  disproved  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence. 
The  two  royal  youths  were  reinstated  in  the  private  patri- 
mony of  their  father;  but  on  the  decease  of  Eba  the  elder, 
his  daughter'was  unjustly  despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the 
violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic  maid  pleaded 
her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasheim,  and  obtained  the  resti- 
tution of  her  inheritance  ;  but  she  was  given  in  marriage  to 
a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim, 
were  received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due 
to  their  origin  and  riches. 

189  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  oft'az 
eighth  century,  a  life  of  Musa,  and  a  poem  on  the  e>q}!oits  of  Tarik.  Of  ihese 
auihentic  pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Musa,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred ;  the  laiter  by  the  Vizir  of  the  "first 
Abdalralinian  cahph  of  Spain,  who  miglit  have  conversed  with  some  of  the 
veterans  of  the  concjueror  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hi:^pana,  torn.  ii.  p.  36. 139). 
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CHAP         A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  in- 
troduction of  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  th-e  na- 
Pr-f-penty  ^ives;  and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively  tinctured  with 
of  Spain      Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  ge- 

uncle  r  I  lid  . 

Arabs.  nerations,  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first 
conquerors,  and  the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  ca- 
liphs, were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow 
home :  the  private  and  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  faithful  colonies;  and  the  cities  of  Spain 
were  proud  to  commemorate  the  tribe  or  countiy  of  their 
Eastern  progenitors.  The  victorious  though  motley  bands 
of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of  Spaniards^ 
their  original  claim  of  conquest;  yet  they  allowed  their  bre- 
thren of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments  of  Murcia  and 
Lisbon.  The  royal  religion  of  Damascus  was  planted  at 
Cordova;  that  of  Emesa  at  Seville;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or 
Chalcls  at  Jaen;  that  of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina 
Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered 
round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country;  and  the  fertile  seats 
of  Grenada  M'ere  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of 
Syria  and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of 
the  Arabirai  tribes. ^^°  A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  be- 
neficial, more  frequently  dangerous,  was  nourished  by  these 
hereditary  factions.  Ten  years  after  the  conquest,  a  map  of 
the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph :  the  seas,  the  ri- 
vers, and  the  harbours,  the  inhabitants  and  cities,  the  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the  earth. ^^^ 
In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  gifts  of  nature  were  im- 
proved by  the  agriculture,^^^  the  manufactures,  and  the  com- 

190  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn,  ii  p.  32.  262.  The  former  of  these  quo- 
tations is  taken  from  a  Biographia  Hispanka,  by  an  Arabian  of  Valentia  (see 
the  coiiious  Extracts  of  Casiri,  torn.  ii.  p.  30. ..121);  and  the  latter  from  a  ge- 
neral Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African  and  Spanish  Dynasties, 
wiih  a  partictilar  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has 
given  almost  an  entire  version  (Eibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.p.  177... 
319).  The  author,  Ebn  Khateb,  a  native  of  Grenada,  and  a  cor.temporary  of 
Novairi  and  Abulfeda  (born  A.  D.  1313,  died  A.  D.  1374),  was  an  historian, 
geographer,  i<h}  sician,  poet,  5iC.  (torn.  ii.  p.  71,  72). 

191  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  1'  Espagnc,  torn.  i.  p.  116,  117- 

192  A  copious  trea'ine  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the  xiith 
century, is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  though;s  of  translaing 
it.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs,  as  well  a-;  Greeks,  Latins,  ^.c; 
but  il  is  much  if  the  Andalusian  sa-vV  tliese  strangers  through  the  medium  of 
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nierce  of  an  industrious  people;  and  the  effects  of  their  dili-    CHAP. 

T  T 

gence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their  fancy. 
The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain  solicited 
the  support  of  the  Christians;  and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and 
protection,  he  contents  himself  with  a  modest  imposition  of 
ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
ten  thousand  hoi'ses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuiras- 
ses, with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.'^-'  The 
most  powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same  king- 
dom the  annual  tribute  of  tw^elve  millions  and  forty-five 
thousand  dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  millions  of  ster- 
ling money;  '^^  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  most  pro- 
bably surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian  mo- 
narchs.  His  royal  seat  of  Cordova  contained  six  hundred 
moschs,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
houses:  he  gave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third  order;  and  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with  twelve  thousand 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs  might  exaggerate  the 
truth,  but  they  created  and  they  describe  the  most  prosper- 
ous sera  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populousness 
of  Spain. ^^* 

Tho  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet;  Religious 


toleration. 


his  countryman  Colunaella  (Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  323... 
338). 

193  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.  Casiri  translates  the  origi- 
nal testimony  of  the  historian  Rasis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic  Biographia 
Hispanica,  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  address, 
Principibus  csterisque  Chrlstianis  Hispanis  suis  Castellce.  The  name  of  Cas- 
tellae  was  unknown  in  the  viiith  century  ;  the  kingdom  was  not  erecied  till  the 
year  1022,  an  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Rasis  (Bibliot.  torn.  ii.  p.  330), 
and  the  appellation  was  always  expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of 
a  line  of  ca^f.'w  independent  of  the  Moorish  yoke  (d'Anvllle,  Etats  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  p.  165.. .170).  Had  Casiri  been  a  critic,  he  would  have  cleared  a  diffi- 
culty, perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

194  Cardonne,  tom.  i.  p.  337,  338.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
130,000,000  of  French  livres,  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  re- 
lieves the  bloody  uiiiformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

195  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work,  which 
has  only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  :  Bihiiotheca  Ara- 
hico- Hispana  Escurialensis,  opern  et  studio  Michaelis  Casiri,  S«ro  jyiaronhce. 
3fatriti,  infoito,  tomus  prior,  1760.  tomus  posterior,  \7 TO.  Tiie  execution  of 
this  work  does  honour  to  the  Sjianish  ;nvsj  ;  the  MSS.  to  the  number  of 
MDCCCLI,  are  judiciously  classed  by  the  editor,  and  hiscopious  extracts  throw 
*(jf)ne  light  on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  cf  Spain.  These  rel'cs  are 
now  secure,  but  the  task  has  been  suj)inely  delayed,  till  in  the  year  1671  a  hre 
consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Escuriai  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Gre- 
nada and  Morocco. 
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CHAP,  but,  among  the  various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  lifey 
the  caliphs  selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend 
to  disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  Avas  the 
temple  and  patrimony  of  tlie  God  of  Mahomet  j  but  he  be- 
held with  less  jealousy  and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  polvtheists  and  idolaters  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name, 
might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries ;'^^  but  a  wise 
policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice;  and  after  some 
acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  ofHin- 
dostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and  populous 
country.  The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of 
Jesus,  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect  re- 
velation of  Mahomet;  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of 
a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  ofcon- 
Propaga-  science  and  religious  worship. ^^^  In  a  field  of  battle,  the 
buinctisni.  iOi'ieit  lives  ot  the  prisoners  were  redeemed  bv  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam;  the  females  were  bound  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  was 
graduall)^  multiplied  by  the  education  of  the  infant  captives. 
But  the  millions  of  African  and  Asiatic  converts,  who 
swelled  the  native  band  of  the  faithful  Arabs,  must  have 
been  allured,  rather  than  constrained,  to  declare  their  belief 
in  one  God  and  the  apostle  of  God,  By  the  repetition  of  a 
sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject  or  the  slave, 
the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment  the  free  and 
equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems.  Every  sin  was 
expiated,  every  engagement  was  dissolved:  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy was  superseded  by  the  indulgence  of  nature ;  the  active 
spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by  the  trum- 
pet of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the  \vorld,  every 
member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his 
capacity  and  courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were 
flmpted  by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the 

t 

196  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1.  Those 
who,  besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols,  2.  Atheists.  Urrique,  quam- 
diu  priuceps  aliquis  inter  Mohammedanos  stijjevest  0])pugnari  dehent  donee 
religioneiu  aiTij)lectantur,  viec  requies  iis  concedenda,  est,  nee  pretium  accep- 
tanduin  pro  obiinenda  conscienti<e  libcrtate  (K.e!and,  Disseriat,  x.  de  jure 
Militari Mohammedan,  torn.  iii.  p.  14)  :   A  rigid  theory! 

\97  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  a'.id  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the 
H.irlni  and  the  Peo.jile  cf  the  Book,  the  believers  in  some  divine  revelation,  is 
correc-ly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph  Alinannin  with  the  idolaters 
er  Sabaeans  c?  Charrx.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  lOr,  lOS. 
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Arabian  prophet;  and  chanty  will  hope  that  many  of  his  CHAP, 
proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  ^^^' 
sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  po- 
lytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of  the  human  and  divine  na- 
ture. More  pure  than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal 
than  the  lavv"  of  ?vloses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem 
less  inconsistent  v.'ith  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and 
superstition^,  which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  na- Fall  of  the 
tional  religion  has  been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith,  ^^^fj'^"^ 
The  ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among 
the  sects  of  the  East:  but  the  profane  writings  of  Zoroas- 
ter^'^^  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham",  be  dex- 
trously  connected  with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their 
cvilprinciple,the  daemon  Ahriman,mightberepresentedas\he 
rival  or  as  the  creature  of  the  God  of  light.    The  temples  of 
Persiaweredevoidof  images;  but  the  worshipof  the  sunandof 
fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatry.^^^  . 
The  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
Mahomet 2°°  and  the  prudence  of  the  caliphs;  the  Magians 
or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  among 
the  people  of  the  written  lavv^;^®^   and  as  late  as  the  third 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afford  a  lively 

198  The  Zend  or  Pazenrl,  the  bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by  them- 
selves, or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  ainong  the  ten  books  which  Abraham 
received  from  heaven  ;  and  their  religion  is  honcurably  styled  the  religion  of 
Abraham  (d'Herbelor,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  701;  Hyde,  de  Religione  veten\m 
Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27,  28,  &-.c.)  I  mucl-i  fear  that  vv-e  do  not  possess  any  pure 
and_/;ee  description  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection, 
vol.  i.  p.  300.  octavo)  adopts  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scho- 
lar of  some  Jewisli  prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Periiaps  the  Persians, 
who  have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  ho- 
nour, of  being  their  masters. 

199  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Oriental 
■world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  colours  the  Magians,  or  worshippers  of 
fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Musulman.  The  religion 
of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of  tlie  Hindoos,  yet  they  are 
often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  sword  of  Timour  was  sliarp- 
ened  by  this  mistake  (Hist.de  Timour  Bee  par  Cherefeddin  Ali  Yezdi,  1.  v). 

200  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnicr,  torn.  iii.  p.  114,  115. 

201  Hie  tres  sectje,  Judsei,  Christian;,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Magorum  institu- 
tis  addicti  sunt,  xflfr'  i^a^rjV,  populi  libri  dicuutur  (Reland,  Dissertat.  torn.  iii. 
p.  15).  The  caliph  Al  Mamun  confirms  this  honourable  distinction  in  favour 
of  tlie  three  sects,  with  the  vagne  and  equivocal  religion  of  the  Sabxans,  under 
which  the  ancient  pnlytheists  of  Charrse  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idola- 
trous worship  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  167, 168). 

VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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CHAP,  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.^"^  Under  the 
^'^  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law  secured 
to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat,  their  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
but  the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fii'e.  A  fanatic 
Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous  neighboui'- 
hood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or  indifference  of  the  faith- 
ful. Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in  tumult; 
the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but 
the  vacant  ground  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed  to  the 
sovereign  of  Chorasan  ;  he  promised  justice  and  relief; 
Avhen,  heboid!  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  ido- 
latrous fane  had  Jiever  existed;  the  inquisition  was  silenced', 
and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mir- 
chond^^s)  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury .^°'*  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  by  the 
insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was 
insensible^  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial  of 
time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  genera/^ 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.^"* 

202  This  singular  story  is  related  by  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  448, 
449.)  on  the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mivchond  himself  (Hist,  priorum 
Regum  Persarum,  &c.  p.  9,  10.  not.  p.  88,  89). 

203  Mirchond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from  the 
creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875  (A.  D.  1471).  In  the  year  904  (A.  D. 
1498)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely  library,  and  his  ap- 
plauded work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbreviated  in  three  volumes  by 
his  son  Khondemir,  A.  H .  927,  A .  D .  1520.  The  two  writers,  most  accurately 
distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hi:t.  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537,  538.  544, 
545),  are  loosely  confounded  by  d'Herbelot(p  358. 410- 994,  995)  :  but  his  nu- 
merous  extracts,  under  the  improper  name  of  Kiiondemir,  belong  to  the  father 
rather  than  the  son.  The  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  d'Hevbelot  himself  A  curious 
fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Soffarian  Dynasties)  has  been  lately  published  in 
Persic  and  Latin  (Vienna,  1782,  in  4to,  cum  notis  Bernard  de  Jenisch)  ;  and 
the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation  of  Mirchond. 

204  Quotestimonioboni  sequidpiam  praestitisse  opinabantur.  Yet  Mirchond 
must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal  tiilei-ation  of  the 
Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  anniscensu,  uti  sacra  Mohammc- 
dis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molcstiis  ac  oneribus  libero  esse  licuit. 

205  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavigc  the 
Dilemite,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  xth  century,  reigned  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (d'Hei'belot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  355). 
But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  BowiJes,  either  professed  or  embraced  the 
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In  the  mountains  and  desarts,  an  obstinate  race  of  unbe-  CHAP, 
lievers  adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers;  and  a 
faint  tradition  of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the 
pi'ovince  of  Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among 
the  exiles  of  Surat,  and  in  the  colony,  W'hich,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  planted  by  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan. 
The  chief  pontiff  has  retired  to  mount  Elbourz,  eighteen 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Yezd :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  con- 
tinue to  burn)  is  inaccessible  to  the  profane;  but  his  resi- 
dence is  the  school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the 
Ghebers,  whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  un- 
mingled  purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  elders,  eighty  thousand  families  maintain  an  innocent 
and  industrious  life ;  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  some 
curious  manufactures  and  mechanic  trades;  and  they  culti- 
vate the  earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious  duty.  Their 
ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  de- 
manded with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic  books  of 
Zoroaster;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of  the  Magians  is 
spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their  present  so- 
vereigns.^°^ 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  Is  the  only  land  in  which  Decline 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establish-  ctfnltf  °^ 
ment,  has  been  totally  extinguished.    The  arts,  which  had  anity  in 
been  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  involved  in  a     "'^*' 
cloud  of  ignorance ;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin 
was  no  longer  studied.     Five  hundred  episcopal  churches 
were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Moors.     The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  declined;  and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or  know- 
ledge, or  hope,  submissively  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Arabian  prophet.    Within  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  A.  D.  749. 
the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  the  caliph  that 
the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished  by  their  conver- 

Mahometan  faith ;  and  under  their  dynasty  (A.  D.  933.. .1020)  I  should  place 
the  fall  of  ihe  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

206  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia,  is  taken  from  Sir  J.ihn 
Chardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisitive, 
of  our  modern  travellers  (Voyages  in  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  109.  179.. .187.  in  4to). 
His  brethren,  Pietro  della  Valle,  Olearius,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  &c.  whom  I 
have  fruillesbly  searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting 
people. 
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CHAP,  sion  ;207  j^^fj^  though  he  sought  to  disguise  his  fraud  and  re- 
bellion, his  specious  pretence  was  di^awn  from  the  rapid  and 

A.  D  83^.  ^^tensive  progress  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age, 
an  extraordinary  mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  fiom 
Alexandria  to  Cairoan.  They  were  ordained  by  the  Jaco- 
bite patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive  the  dying  embers  of 
Christianity  :-°^  but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a 
stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  supposes 
the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was 
no  longer  the  time  when  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could  maintain  an  equal  contest 
A.  D.     with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff.    In  the  eleventh 

•  '  ^  centuiy,  the  unfortunate  priest  who  v/as  seated  on  the  ruins 

of  Carthage,  implored  the  arms  and  the  protection  of  the 
Vatican;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that  iiis  naked  body  had 
been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was 
disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  seventh^°^  are  destined 
to  soothe  the  disiress  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pride  of  a 
Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they  both 
worship  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  ;  but  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could  no 
longer  be  found  to   consecrate   a  brother,  announces  the 

and  Spain,  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order.     The 

-, -\  V'     Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted  to 
1149,  See. 

the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  from 

wine  and  pork ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarabes^^°  (adoptive 

207  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the  ca- 
Tph  Abcul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abasr.ides,  is  dated  A.  H.  132  (Cardonnc, 
Kisr.  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  168). 

208  Biblioiheque  Orientale,  p.  65.  Kenaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Ale.v.  p. 
287,  288. 

209  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist.  3.  Gregor.  VII. 
1.  i.  epist.  22,  23. 1.  iii.  epist.  19,  20,  21 ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Pivjx  (toni.  iv. 
A.  D.  1053,  Ko.  14.  A.  D.  1073 ;  No.  13),  who  investigates  the  naiue  and  fa- 
mily  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
so  politely  corresponds. 

210  Mozarabes,  or  Mostarabes,  adsckkii,  as  it  is  intei-preted  in  Latin  (Pn- 
cock.  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  39,  40.  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii. 
J).  IS).  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  tlie  ancient  ritual  of  the  church  of  Toledo,  has 
been  attacked  by  the  popes,  and  e'xposed  to  the  doubtful  trials  of  the  sword 
and  of  fire  (Marian.  Hist.  Hispan.  torn.  i.  I.  ix.  c.  18.  p.  378).  It  was,  or 
rather  it  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  yet  in  the  xith  century  it  was  found  necessary 
(A.  J£.  C.  1687,  A.  D.  1039)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  .  t 
the  councils  of  Spain  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tons.  i.  p.  547),  for  the  use  of  ihc 
bishops  and  clergy  in  the  Mocriijh  kingdoms. 
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Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.*'^   CHAP. 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  worship  of      ^'^• 
Christ  and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and 
Seville,  of  Valencia  and  Grenada.^^^  The  throne  of  the  Al- 
mohades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fana- 
ticism, and  their  extraordinary  rigour  might  be  provoked  or 
justified  by  the  recent  victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
princes  of  Sicily  and  Castille,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal. 
The  faith  of  the  Mozarabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the 
papal  missionaries:  and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  fifth,     A|D. 
some  families  of  Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear        "'^* 
their  heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.    But  the  seed  of  the  gos- 
pel was  quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tri- 
poli to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and 
religion  of  Rome.^^^ 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Toleratioa 

Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire  enioy  the  liberty  of  con-??,  *'^. 

'■  .  .  Christians, 

science  which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.   During 

the  first  age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of 
the  Catholics,  whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  se- 
cret attachment  to  the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians, 
and  Jacobites,  his  inveterate  enemies,  approved  themselves 
the  sincere  and  voluntaiy  friends  of  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment.2''*    Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and 

211  About  the  middle  of  the  xth  century,  the  clergy  of  Cordova  was  re- 
proached with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  (Vit.  Johan.  Gorz,  in  Secul.  Benedict.  V.  No.  115,  apud  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  toin.  xii.  p.  91). 

212  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes,  that 
when  Seville,  SiC.  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  no  Christians,  e.xccpt 
captives,  were  found  in  the  place  ;  and  that  the  Mczarabic  churches  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  described  by  James  a  Vitriaco,  A.  D.  1218  (Hist.  Hierosol.  c.  80. 
p.  1095.  in  Gest.  Dei  per  Francos),  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall 
add,  that  the  date  of  Hegira  677  ( A.  D.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not 
the  composition,  of  a  treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Christians  of  Cordova  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.p.  471)  ;  and  that  the 
Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Grenada  (A.  D- 
1313),  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate  (tom.  ii.  p.  288). 

213  Renandot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanus  would  have 
flattered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent  relics  of  the 
Christianity  of  Africa. 

214  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  Vizir  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  loco  habeas 
Nestorianos,  quorum  prxter  Arabas  nuUus  alius  vex  est,  et  Grzecos  quorum  re- 
ges  amovendo  Arabibus  bello  non  desistunt,  &c.  See  in  the  Collections  of  As- 
semannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.iv.  p.  94.. .101),  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  un- 
der the  caliphs.  That  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preli- 
minary Dissertation  of  the  second  voliinie  of  Asseiuannus. 
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CHAP,  submission:  the  churches  of  Egypt  were  shared  with  the 
CathoUcs;^^^  and  all  the  Oriental  sects  were  included  in  the 
common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank,  the  immunities, 
the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and 
the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate:  the  learn- 
ing of  individuals  recommended  them  to  the  employments 
of  secretaries  and  physicians;  they  were  enriched  by  the  lu- 
crative collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  their  merit  was  some- 
times raised  to  the  command  of  cities  and  provinces.  A  ca- 
liph of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the  administration 
of  Persia.  "  The  Moslems,"  said  he,  "  will  abuse  their 
"  present  fortune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness  j 
Their  "  ^i^d  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching  deliver- 
hardships.  u  ance."2i6  J3^^.  |-pjg  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed  to  the 
alternatives  of  favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches 
of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  res- 
traints must  be  offensive  to  the  pride  or  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians.^^^  About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet,  they 
were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  gir- 
dle of  a  less  honourable  colour;  instead  of  horses  or  mules, 
they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of 
women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured 
by  a  diminutive  standard;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is 
their  duty  to  give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of 
the  people;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  pi-ocessions, 
the  sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their 
worship:  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is  imposed 
on  their  sermons  and  conversations;   and  the  sacrilegious 


215  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  384.  387,  388.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  205,  206.  257.  332  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  might  render 
the  His:  cf  thesie  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and  less  obnoxious 
to  the  Arabs. 

216  Mo'.adhed,  who  rei^^ned  from  A.  D.  892  to  902.  The  Magians  still 
held  iheir  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire  (Assemanni,  Bi- 
bliot.  Orient   torn.  iv.  p.  97). 

217  Reiand  e.Kpla'ns  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy  and 
jiirisi)rudence  (Dissertat.  tom.  iii.  p.  15. ..20).  The  oppressive  edicts  (4'  the 
cali])h  Motawakkel  (A.  D.  847. ..861),  which  are  still  in  force,  are  noticed  by 
Eutychius  (Ar.nal.  tcni.  ii.  p.  448.)  and  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  610). 
A  jjon.ecution  of  the  caliph  Omar  H.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified, 
by  the  Greek  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  334). 
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attempt  to  enter  amosch,  or  to  seduce  a  Musulman,  will  not  CHAP, 
be  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time  however  of 
tranquillity  and  justice  the  Christians  have  never  been  com- 
pell..'d  to  renounce  the  Gospel  or  to  embrace  the  Koran;  but 
the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the  apostates  who 
have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet.  The 
martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by 
the  public  confession  of  their  inconstency,  or  their  passionate 
invectives  against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.^^^ 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliphs  The  em- 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  raonarchs  of  the  globe,  ^anphs 
Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  A.  D.  718. 
in  fact,  by  the  povf  er  of  the  nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mons, the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the 
companions  of  Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives;  and  the 
chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the  de- 
sart,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Mi- 
homet;  and  if  the  Koran  v/as  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they 
were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine 
book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  East,  to  whom  thenameof  liberty  was  unknown, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the 
acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  Avere  exercised  at  their 
own  expense.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian 
empire  extended  two  hundred  days  journey  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  confines  of  Tartaiy  and  India  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the 
robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow 
province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from 
Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on 
every  side  to  the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of  the 
inarch  of  a  caravan.^'^    We  should  vainly  seek  the  indisso- 

218  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (A.  D  850, &.c.)  are  commemorated  and  jus- 
tified by  St.  Eulngius,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A  synod,  convened 
by  the  calijjh,  ambiguously  censured  their  rashner^s.  The  moderate  Fleury 
cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  discipline  of  antiquity,  toutefois  I'auto- 
rite  de  I'eglise,  &c.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  415... 522.  particularly  p. 
451.  508,  509).  Their  authentic  acts  throw  a  strong  though  transient  light  on 
the  Spanish  church  in  the  ixth  century. 

219  See  the  article  lulainiah  (as  we  say  Christendom),  intheBibliotheque 
Orientale  (p.  325).  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is  suited  by  the  au- 
thor, Ebu  Alwardi),  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  385  (A.  D.  995).     Since  that 
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CHAP,  luble  union  and  easy  obedience  that  pervaded  the  govern- 
naent  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines;  but  the  progress  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample  space  a 
general  resemblance  of  manners  and  opinions.  The  language 
and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at 
Samarcand  and  Seville:  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced 
as  countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca; 
and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular  idiom 
in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.'^o 


CHAP.  LIL 


The  Tii'o  sieges  of  ConstaJitinople  by  the  Arabs. ...Their  Invasion 
of  Trance.,  and  Defeat  by  Charles  Martel.. ..Civil  War  of  the 
Onimiades  and  Abhassides...  .Learning  of  the  Arabs.... Luxury 
of  the  Caliphs... . J\''aval  Eyiterjirises  on  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Rome. 
....Decay  and  Division  of  the  Empire  of  the  Caliphs. ...Defeats 
and  Victories  of  the  Greek  Emperors. 

WHEN  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desart,  they 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their 
own  success.  But  when  they  advanced  in  the  career  of  vic- 
tory to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the  Py- 
renees ;  when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge  of  their 
scymetars  and  the  energy  of  their  faith,  they  might  be  equal- 
ly astonished  that  any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible 
arms,  that  any  boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and 
fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of 
the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of 
the  Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the  church 
and  state  were  saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  this  inevitable  danger.  The  desarts  of  Scythia 
and  Sarmatia  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent,  their  cli- 

time,  the  losses  in  Spain  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  conquests  in  India, 
Tartary,  and  the  European  Turkey. 

220  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  college  of 
Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  tliis  ancient  idiom  is  compared  to  the  Latin; 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the  Italian;  and  the  Arabian  dia- 
lects of  Syria,  Egy])t,  Africa,  &c.  to  the  Provenqal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
(Niebuhr,  Description  de  1' Arabic,  p.  74,  Sec). 
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i^iate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the  northern  shep-    CHAP, 
hei'ds  ;   China  was  remote  and  inaccessible;  but  the  greatest      ^'^• 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  was  subject  to  the  Mahometan 
conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  exhausted, by  the  calamities  of 
war  and  the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  Barba- 
rians of  Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall 
cff  the  Gothic  monarchy.    In  this  inquiiy  I  shall  unfold  the 
events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain,  and  our  neigh- 
bours of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious  yoke  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  that  protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  delayed  the 
servitude  of  Constantinople  ;  that  invigorated  the  defence* 
of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies  the 
seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  First  sle^-e 
his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  wails  of  Constan-  °^  ^°"' 

1     ,    rn,  •  ,  ,  .  ^     ■  '  stantiuonle 

tmople.'    1  hey  were  animated  by  a  genume  or  nctitious  say-  by  the 
ing  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army  which  besieged  the  -^'"^^s, 
city  of  the  Ceesars,  their  sins  v\^ere  forgiven:  the  long  series  658. ..675. 
of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transfened  to 
the  conquerors  of  New  Rome  ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations 
was  deposited  in  this  Avell-chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  com- 
merce.    No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed 
his  rivals  and  established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  ex- 
piate the  guilt  of  civil  blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  his 
holy  expedition  j'  his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  vrere 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object ;  his  standard  was 
entrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  v/arrior,  but  the  troops  were 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  presence  of  Yezid  the  son 
i    and  presumptive  heir  of  the  commander  of  the  faitliful.  The  »• 

Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reasons 
of  fear,  from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  i-eigning  em- 
peror, who  disgraced  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated 

1  Theophanes  places  the  seven  years  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  the 
yC3.ro? oitr  Christian  sera  673  (of  the  Alexandrian  665,  Sept.  1.),  and  the  peace 
of  the  Sz.vn.cen5,  four  years  afterwards  ;  a  glaring  inconsistency  !  which  Peta- 
vius,  Gear,  and  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  63,  64.),  have  struggled  to  remove. 
Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira  52  (A.  1).  672,  January  8.)  is  assigned  by  El- 
roacin,  the  year  48  (A.D.  668,  Feb.  20.)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  es- 
teem the  most  convenient  and  creditable. 

2  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicephcrus  (Breviar.  p.  21,  22 ; 
Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  294)  ;  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  437)  ;  Zonaras 
(Hist.  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  89)  ;  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  56,  57)  ;  Abulfeda 
(  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  107, 108.  vers.  Reiske);  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Cow- 
stantinah)  ;  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  128. 
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only  the  ingenious  years  of  his  grandfather  HeracHus..»»^ 
Without  delay  or  opposition,  the  naval  forces  of  the  Sara- 
cens passed  through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Helles- 
pont, which  even  now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly  go- 
vernment of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the  natural  bulwark 
of  the  capital.^  The  Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops 
were  disembarked  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light 
to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from  the 
golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the  foremost 
warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  effort  of  the  suc- 
ceeding columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed  an  insuffi- 
cient estimate  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers 
and  discipline  :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by 
the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  em-pire  :  the  fugitives 
from  the  conquered  provinces  more  successfully  renewed 
the  defence  of  Damascus  and  Alexandria;  and  the  Saracens 
were  dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  ar- 
tificial fire.  This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their 
arms  to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the  European 
and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis  ;  and,  after  keeping  the 
sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the 
approach  of  winter  they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the 
capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  which  they  had  established 
their  magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their 
perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  operations,  that  they 
repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  the  same  attack  and 
retreat,  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till 
the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and 
of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless  enterprise. 
They  might  bewail  the  loss  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom 
of  thirty  thousand  Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job, 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  themselves.  That 
venerable  Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Maho- 

3  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the  Meimoires  of 
the  Baron  de  Tott  (torn.  iii.  p.  39...97),  who  was  sent  to  fortify  them  against 
the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  I  should  have  expecied  more  accurate 
details ;  but  he  seems  to  write  for  the  amusement,  rather  than  the  instruction, 
of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Con- 
stantine  was  occupied,  like  that  of  Mustapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds, 
t^'ho  should  sing  precisely  the  same  note. 
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met,  was  numbered  among  the  ansars^  or  auxiliaries,  of  CHAP. 
Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of  the  flying  prophet.  In 
his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and  Ohud,  under  the  holy 
standard  :  in  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower 
of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was 
consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  second.  A  seasonable  vi- 
sion (for  such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion)  reveal- 
ed the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour ;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly 
chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.^ 

The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  Peace  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary  ^'  ^'^jr 
shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambas- 
sador was  favourably  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  general 
council  of  the  emirs  or  Koreish:  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty 
years  was  ratified  between  the  two  empires ;  and  the  stipu- 
lation of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty 
slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.'  The  aged  caliph 
was  desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  repose :  while  the  Moors  and  In- 
dians trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  city  of  Damascus 
was  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites,  of  mount  Li- 
banus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  dis- 
armed and  transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the 
Greeks.'^    After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house 

4  Demetrius  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  105, 106.  Rycaut's 
Slate  of  che  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10, 11.  Voyages  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  189. 
The  Christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu  Ayub  is  vulgarly  confound- 
ed with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own  ignorance  rather  than  that  of  th« 
Turks. 

5  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  the^e  tributes  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  295,  296.  300,  301),  which  are  confirmed,  with  some  variation,  by 
the  Arabic  hiscry  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  128.  vers.  Pocock). 

6  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  rtfv  V a f^cttxTiv  avvctreiXf 
etit^wryi^icccroii  ....  Trccyocivd  KttKd  TmrovBiv  ij  Tuf^xvitu  inro  ruv  Apx- 
p,cov  fi-^xP'  "^^  ""»  (Chronograph,  p.  302,  303).  Tlie  series  of  these  events 
may  be  rraced  in  he  Anna's  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the  Abridgment  of  tl.e 
Pacriaich  Njcephorus,  p.  22.  24. 
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CHAP,    of  Ommiyah^  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 

ITT  ^  ^  ^ 

Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance 
with  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tri- 
bute was  cncreascd  to  a  slave,  an  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again 
united  by  the  arms  and  polic)''  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaim- 
ed a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  injurious  to  his  conscience 
than  to  his  pride  :  he  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  tri- 
bute j  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks  was  disabled  from 
action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just 
rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent  change  of  his  an- 
tagoiiists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Abdalmalek,  the 
Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  free  possession  of  the 
Persian  and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and 
Csesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a  national  mint 
was  established,  both  for  silver  and  gold,  and  the  inscription 
of  the  Dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by  some  timorous 
casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God  of  Mahomet.* 
Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Waled,  the  Greek  language 
and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.^  If  this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention 
or  familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  In- 
dian c,  pliers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of 

7  These  domesi-ic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural  style,  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Sa.racen3,  p.  253. ..370.  Besides  our 
printed  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  O.xford, 
which  he  v,-culd  have  more  deeply  searched,  had  he  been  connned  to  the  Bod- 
leian library  mstead  of  the  city  jail ;  a  fate  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of 
his  coiuilry ! 

8  E'macin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  II.  76,  A.  D.  655,  five  or  si.x  years 
later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  vreight  of  the  best  or  com- 
mon geld  dinar,  to  the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt  (p.  7T),  vvhich  may  be 
equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight  (Hooper's  Enquiiy  into 
Ancient  Measures,  p.  24..  36),  and  equivalent  to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling 
money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars 
ys  high  ::s  two  d-rhems,  as  low  as  half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece 
of  silver  was  the  dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight ;  but  an  old,  though  fair 
coin,  struck  at  Waset,  A.  H.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants 
four  grains  of  the  Cairo  standard  (see  the  Modern  Universal  Historj',  toni.  i. 
p.  513.  of  xhe  Frerch  translation). 

STrctar,  c.'jvtu}o)i  t'<5  exeivtuv  yXas-iri)  f^evct^^a,  r>  S'vx^ijy  jj  r^isi^ci,  tj  oy.r*/ 
illA.(rv  V)  Tfiict  y^oKpeo-Cxi.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  314.  This  defect, 
jf  it  really  e.Kisted,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arab;;  to  invent 
or  borrow. 
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office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arith-    CHAP, 
metic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.^" 

Whilst  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damas-  gecond 
cus,  while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Tran-  siege  of 
soxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the  tinople, ' 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached  the  borders  of  A.  D. 
,      i^  •  •    1     -r.       T  J  J-  f  1.    716...71S. 

the  Byzantme  capital.    But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  oi  the 

second  siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose 
ambition  appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active 
and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire, 
after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged, 
an  humble  secretar}',  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promo- 
ted by  chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  ambassador  returned  from 
Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens  were 
preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  trans- 
cend the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present 
age.  The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of 
his  station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a  pe- 
remptory mandate,  that  all  pei'sons  who  v/ere  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years  siege,  should 
evacuate  the  city :  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were 
abundantlyreplenishedj  the  walls  v/ere  restored  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire, 
were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  brigantines  of 
war,  of  which  an  additional  number  was  hastily  constructed. 
To  prevent,  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  honourable,  than  to  re- 
pel, an  attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  ene- 
my, the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  mount  Liba- 
nus,  and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  This  generous  enterprise  was 
defeated  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who, 
in  the  new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Obse- 
qidan  Theme.^''-  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted  their 

10  According  to  a  new  though  probable  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de  Vil- 
loison  (Anccdota  Grxca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152. ..157),  our  cyphers  are  not  of  Indian 
or  Arabic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians 
long  before  the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  science  in  tlie  West, 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Arabic  versions  from  the  original  MSS.  and  re- 
stored to  the  Latins  about  tke  xitli  century. 

11  In  tlic  division  of  the  Themes,  or  provinces  described  by  Constantine 
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CHAP.  Standard  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by- 
investing  with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue. 
The  name  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  se- 
nate and  people  ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into  a 
cloyster,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.  The  most 
formidable  of  the  Saracens,  Moslemah  the  brother  of  the 
caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted 
on  horses  or  camels  ;  and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana, 
Amorium,  and  Pergamus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  ex- 
ercise their  skill  and  to  elevate  their  hopes.  At  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Maho- 
metan arms  were  transported,  for  the  first  time,  from  Asia 
to  Europe.  From  thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thracian  ci- 
ties of  the  Propontis,  Moslemah  invested  Constantinople  on 
the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault,  and  decla- 
red, by  words  and  actions,  a  patient  resolution  of  expecting 
the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of 
the  besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.  The  Greeks  would 
gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or 
assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant 
of  the  city ;  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the 
speedy  approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred ships :  the  number  betrays  their  inconsiderable  size  ; 
and  of  the  twenty  stout  and  capacious  vessels,  whose  magni- 
tude impeded  their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more 
than  one  hundred  heavy  armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada 
proceeded  on  a  smooth  sea  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  tOAvards 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  surface  of  the  streight 
was  overshadowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a 
moving  forest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by 

Porjjhyrogenitiis  (de  Thematibus,  1.  i.  p.  9,  10).  the  0/>se<piium,  a  Latin  ap- 
pellation of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth  in  the  ])i'.blic  order.  Nice  was 
the  jnetropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  Hellespont  over  the  ad- 
jacent jjarts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  (see  the  two  maps  prefixed  by  Delisle  t® 
the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri). 
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the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  CHAP. 
allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  ^^^" 
aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour ;  but  v/hile  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize 
the  opportunity,  or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers  of  de- 
struction were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the  Greeks  were 
launched  against  them,  the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels, 
were  involved  in  the  same  flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives 
were  dashed  against  each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves; 
and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet,  that  had  threaten- 
ed to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and  ir- 
reparable loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of  an  . 
indigestion  "  in  his  camp  near  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Sy- 
ria, as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against  Constantinople  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  East.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was 
succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy ;  and  the  throne  of 
an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless  and 
pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started  and  satisfied 
the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the  siege  was  continued 
through  the  winter  by  the  neglect  rather  than  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  caliph  Omar.*^  The  winter  proved  uncommonly 
rigorous ;  above  an  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifeless  in  their 
frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return  of  spring ;  a  se- 
cond effort  had  been  made  in  their  favour ;  and  their  dis- 
tress was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets, 
laden  with  coi-n,  and  arms,  and  soldiers ,-  the  first  from  Al- 
exandria, of  four  hundred  transports  and  gallies  ;  the  second 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Africa. 
But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled,  and  if  the  destruc- 

12  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he  swal- 
lowed ahernately,  aid  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and  sugar.  In 
one  cf  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  eat,  at  a  single  meal,  seventy  pom- 
granates,  a  kid,  six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  the  grapes  of  Tayef.  If  the 
bill  of  fare  be  correct,  we  must  admire  the  appetite  rather  than  the  luxury  of 
the  sovereign  of  A-ia(Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem. p.  126). 

13  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale 
(p.  689,  690),  prseferens,  says  Elmacin  (p.  91),  religionem  suam  rebus  suis 
inundanis.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God,  that  he  would  not  hava 
anointed  his  ear  (his  own  saying)  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady. 
The  caliph  had  only  one  shirt,  and  in  an  age  of  hi.vury,  his  annual  expense  was 
no  more  than  two  drachms  ( Abulpharagius,  p.  131).  Haud  diu  gavisus  e» 
principefuit  orbis  Moslemus  (Abulfeda,  p.  127). 
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CHAP,  tlon  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  experlenccf 
^^^'  which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Eg3-ptian  mariners,  who  de- 
serted with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians. 
The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored; 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and 
even  the  luxury,  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  calamities  of 
famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  JMosle- 
mah,  and  as  the  former  was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter 
was  dreadfully  propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment 
which  hunger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most  un- 
clean or  imnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  even  of 
enthusiasm,  was  extinct:  the  Saracens  could  no  longer  strag- 
gle beyond  their  lines,  either  single  or  in  small  parties,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the 
Thracian  peasants.  An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted 
from  the  Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo;  and 
these  savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  for  the  evils 
which  thev  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  by  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand  Asiatics.  A  report  was 
dexterousl)-  scattered,  that  the  Franks,  the  unknov/n  nations 
of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  cause,  and  their  formidable  aid  was 
expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  the  camp  and  city. 
Tailure  -^^  length,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months,"  the  hopeless 
and  retreat  Moslemah  received  from  the  caliph  the  welcome  permission 
racens.  of  retreat.  The  march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hel- 
lespont and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was  executed 
without  delay  or  molestation  ;  but  an  army  of  their  brethren 
had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  fleet  was  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  tempest 
and  fire,  that  only  five  gallies  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria 
to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible  dis- 
asters." 

14  Both  Nicepborus  and  Thcophanes  agree  that  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople was  raised  the  15th  of  August  (A.  D.  718)  ;  but  as  the  former,  our  best 
witness,  aflirms  tliat  ii  continued  thirteen  ir.onths,  the  latter  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not 
find  that  Pagi  has  reinarked  this  inconsistency. 

1 5  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  liave  followed  Nicephorus  (Brev. 
p.  33... 36),  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  324...334),  Cedrcnus  (Compend. 
p.  449. ..452),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  p.  9b. ..102),  Ehnacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  88), 
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in  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may   CHAP. 

T  TT 

be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fre.^^  The  important  secret  of  com- j^^^gj^^j^^ 
pounding  and  directing  diis  artificiiil  flame  was  imparted  by  and  use  of 
Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  ^^.^ 
from  the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.'''  The 
skill  of  a  chymist  and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  suc- 
cour of  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  discovery  or  improvement 
of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved  for  the  distress- 
ful period,  when  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  East  v/ere 
incapable  of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and 
youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who  px^esumes 
to  analize  this  extraordinary  composition  should  suspect  his 
own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to 
the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous 
of  the  truth.  Fi-om  their  obscure,  and  perhaps  fallacious 
hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek 
fire  was  the  7iaptha^^  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious, 
and  inflammable  oil,'^  which  springs  from  the  earth,  and 
catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  tiie  air.  The 
naptha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods  or  in  what 

Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126),  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  130), 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

16  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  tniddle  ages  and  Byzantine  his- 
tory, Charles  du  Fresne  du  Gauge,  has  treated  in  several  places  of  the  Greek 
fire',  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See  particularly  Glossar. 
Med.  et.Infim.  Grsecifat.p.  V27 5.-s\\\i  vozt  Uvp  iaXxa-a-tov  vy^ov.  Glossar. 
Med.etlnfim.  l^-x\\\\\tM.  Ignis  Grxcus.  Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p. 
305,306.  Observations  sur  joinville,  p.  71,  72. 

17  Thecphanes  styles  him  cip)(,iTs^rmv  (p.  295),  Cedrenus  (p.  437,) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  ot)  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  chemistry  was 
indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 

18  The  naptha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem  (Gest. 
Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167),  the  Oriental  fountain  of  James  de  Vitry  (1.  iii.  d 
84),  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  probabilityi  Cinnamus  (1.  vi. 
p.  165.)  calls  the  Greek  fire  'TFvp  Mi}Oix.ov  ;  and  the  naptha  is  known  to 
abound  between  the  Tigris  and  ihe  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Pliny  (Hist. 
Natur.  ii.  109,)  it  was  subservient  to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  ety." 
mology  the  tXcctov  MtiS^ixf^  or  Mti^eioii  (Procop.de Bell. Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  11), 
may  fairly  signify  this  licjuld  bitumen. 

19  On  the  diiTerent  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the  pre- 
sent bishop  of  LlandafT's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essay  i.  a  classic  book,  the 
best  adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  less  perfect 
ideas  of  the  ancienis  inay  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geograph.  1.  xvi.  p.  1078.)  and 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  108,  109).  Huic  (^i^Tirj^z/jieJ  niagnacognatioest  ignium. 
transiliuntque  protinus  in  eam  undccunqtie  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best 
pleased  wiih  Otter  (torn.  i.p.  153.  158). 

VOL.  VI,  3  H 
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CHAP,    proportions,  -with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extract- 
^'^^-     ed  from  evergreen  firs.'^*'     From  this  mixture,  which  pro- 
duced a  thick  smoke  and  aloud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  flame,  which  not  onl}'  rose  in  perpendicular 
ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent 
or  lateral  proj^rcss  ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was 
nourished  and  quickened,  by  the  element  of  water;  and  sand, 
urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp 
the  fury  of  this  povferful  agent,  which  was  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid.,  or  the  maritijne.,  fire.     For 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  ef- 
fect, by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  siege^.     It  was  either 
poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red- 
hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins, 
tv/isted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  w^hich  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  inflammable  oil:  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fire- 
ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more  ample  revenge, 
and  vv-as  most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of  cop- 
per, which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fanci- 
fullv  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seem- 
ed to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.     This 
important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  palla- 
dium of  the  state  J  the  gallies  and  a/-ir///t7-^' might  occasionally 
be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome  ;  but  the  composition    of  the 
Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  tlie  most  jealous  scruple,  and 
the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  encreased  and  prolonged  by 
their  ignorance  and  surprise.     In  the  treatise  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire,  the  royal  author^^  suggests   the 
answers  and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  and  importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They 
should  be  told  that  the  mjstery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been 
revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constan- 

20  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.  A-tto  rr.i  7rsvKr,i^ 
K»t  etXXat  Ti\6iv  TciHTuv  o'evepov  eietOa^uv  a-vvotyerui  ox-K.pvov  ccx.civ?-oy. 
Thto  i>LiTx  (em  rpifief^ctvov  e/^-ficcXXeTcci  £<;  xvMotcni  Y.a.Xa.j^ut  ycxt  e/^o- 
(bv^^xrcti  ■srccpcc  ra  -srcii^oiToi  Xccfipo}  jccci  c-vve^ei  ■artcjM.a.rt  (Alexiadl. 
xiii.  p.  583).  Elsewhere  f  I.  xi.  p.  oJ><c>.)  she  mentions  the  property  of  burning, 
Kctrct  TO  Trpxvsi  y.xi  e<P'  ly.xrepx,  Lee,  in  the  xixth  chapter  of  his  Tactics 
(Opera  Meursii,  toni.  vi.  j).  843.  edit.  Lami,  Florent.  1745),  speaks  of  the 
new  invention  of  "^vp  fciTx  ^poyrr,^  kxi  kxttvu.  These  are  genuine  and  /;n- 
^er/rt/ testimonies. 

21  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Admiuistrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p.  64365. 
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tines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this  gift  of  heaven,  this  CHAP, 
peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communi- 
cated to  any  foreign  nation:  that  the  prince  and  subject  were 
alike  bound  to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege  ;  and  that  the  impious 
attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  venge- 
ance of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions, 
the  secret  was  confined,  above  four  hundred  years',  to  the 
Romans  of  the  East;  and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Pisans,  to  whom  ever}'  sea  and  every  art  were  fa- 
miliar, sufFei-ed  the  effects,  without  understanding  the  com- 
position, of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length  either  discovered 
or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans  ;  and,  in  the  holy  v/ars  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  invention,  contrived  against 
themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians.  A  knight,  who 
despised  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  Saracens,  relates, 
with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions, at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  mischievous  engine 
that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire,  the  feu  Grcgeois, 
as  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It 
came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Joinville,^^  like  a  winged 
long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  an  hogshead,  with 
the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning ;  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumina- 
tion. The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  of 
the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century ,^^  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolution  in  the 
art  of  war  and  the  history  of  mankind.^^ 

22  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.  39.  Paris,  1668,  p.  44.  Paris,  de  I'Imprimier 
Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for  the  ohservatious  of 
Ducange  ;  the  latter,  for  the  pure  and  original  text  of  Joinville.  We  must  have 
recourse  to  that  te.xt  to  discover,  that  the  feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or 
javeline,  from  an  engine  that  acted  like  a  sling. 

23  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame,  has 
tempted  some  moderns  to  carry  guiipovvder  above  the  xivth  (see  Sir  Williain 
Temple,  Dutens,  Sec),  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  seventh  century  (see  the 
Saluste  du  Precident  des  Brosses,  torn.  ii.  p.  381)  ;  but  their  evidence,  which 
precedes  the  vulgar  «ra  of  the  invention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satsfactory,  and 
subsequent  wriiers  may  be  susjjected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest: 
sieges,  some  combustibles  of  oil  and  snl;)hur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek 
fire  has  so)ne  aifin'ties  wifn  gunpowder  boih  in  nature  and  eflects ;  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  ihe  first,  a  passage  of  Procopius  (de  Bell  Goth.  l.iv.  c.  11)  ;  for  that 
of  the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Ajabic  history  of  Sjjain  (A.  D.  1249.  1312, 
1332.  Bibliot.  Avab.Hisp.  torn.  ii.  p.  6,  7,  8),  are  the  most  dilTicult  to  elude. 

24  That  ex.traordin:iry  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingredieitts, 
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CHAP,        Constantinople   and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the 

^'  Arabs  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe;  but  in  the 

,       .       c  West,  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul 

Invasion  of  '  . 

France  by  were  threatened  and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain.'^* 
A^d'721  '^^^  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  invited  the  attack  of 
Sic.  these  insatiate  fanatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost 

the  inheritance  of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit;  and  their 
misfortune  or  demerit  has  afnxed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the 
last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.^^  They  ascended  the 
throne  without  power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a 
name.  A  country  palace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Com- 
piegne,^''  was  allotted  for  their  residence  or  prison;  but  each 
year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they  were  conducted 
in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the  Franks, 
to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  ratify  the 
'  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.    That  domestic  officer  was 

become  the  minister  of  the  nation  and  the  master  of  the 
prince.  A  public  employment  was  converted  into  the  patri- 
mony of  a  private  family:  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  ma- 
ture years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and 
her  child;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly  disposses- 
sed by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half 
savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved;  and  the  tri- 

saltpetre  axl  sulphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of  mysterious  gib- 
berish, as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own  discovery  (Biographia 
Bri  aanica,  vol.  i.  p.  4o0.  new  edition). 

25  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles 
Mar'el,  see  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  11,  12,  13,  14.)  of  Roderic  Ximenes, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  before  him  the  Christian  chronicle  of  Isidore 
Pacensis,  and  the  Mahomean  history  of  Novairi.  The  Moslems  are  silent  or 
corxise  in  the  account  of  their  losses,  but  M.  Cardonne  (tom.  i.  p.  129,  130, 
131  )  has  given  71  pure  and  simple  account  of  all  haehe  c juld  collect  from  Ibn 
Halikar.,  Hidjazi,  and  an  anonymous  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of 
France,  and  lives  of  saints,  are  inserted  iii  the  collection  of  Bouquet  (tom.iii.) 
and  Ihe  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (tom.  iii.  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored 
the  chronology,  which  is  anticijiated  six  years  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  The 
Dictionary  (.f  Ba>  le  f  Ahderame  and  Munuza)  has  more  merit  for  lively  re- 
flection tiian  original  research. 

26  Eginhart,  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.ii.  p.  13. ..18.  edit.  Schmink, Utrecht, 
1711.  Some  modern  critics  accuse  the  ministerof  Charlemagne  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians:  but  the  general  outline  is  just,  and  the 
French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat  the  beau'riful  lines  of  Boileau's  Lutrln. 

27  Mnniaccie  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  which  Egin- 
hart calls perj.arvi  reditus  villain  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France 
for  Dom.  Bouquet's  CoUeciion)  Compend'um,  or  Compiegne  was  a  palace 
of  mire  dignity  (Hadrian  X'alesii  Noritia  Galliariuri,  p.  152),  and  tliat  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  the  Abbe  Gallini  (Dialogues  sur  Ic  Commerce  des  Bleds), 
may  truly  affirm,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  rois  tres  Chretiens  et  tres 
chevtlus. 
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butary  dukes,  the  provincial  counts,  and  the  territorial  lords,  CHAP, 
were  tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and 
to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who,  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Gaul,  usurped  the  authority  and  even  the  title  of  king.  The 
Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks,  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  this  Christian  hero:  he  repelled  the  fu'st  invasion 
of  the  Saracens;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  lost  his 
army  and  his  life  under  the  v/alls  of  Tholouse.  The  ambi- 
tion of  his  successors  was  stimulated  by  revenge;  they  re- 
passed the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of 
conquest.  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recom- 
mended Narbonne'^  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems:  they  claimed  the  province  of  Sep- 
temania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux  were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and 
Samarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouih  of 
the  Garonne  to  diat  of  the  RhOne,  assumed  the  manners  and 
religion  of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Ab-  Expedition 
dalrahman,  or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  ca-  ^igg  ^f 
liph  Hashem  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain.  Abder- 
That  veteran  and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obe-  a.,  d.731, 
dience  of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of 
Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting  all  op- 
position either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  sup- 
press a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  important 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees:  Munuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had  ac- 
cepted the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain ;  and  Eudes,  from 
a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous 
daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever.    But 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a  su- 
perior force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  his  widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to 


28  Even  before  that  aolony,  A.  U.  C.  630  (Velleius  Patercul.  i.  15),  in  the 
time  of  Pclvbius  (Hist.  1.  iii.  p.  265.  edit.  Groriov. ),  Narbor.ne  was  a  Celtic 
town  of  the  first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  must  nor  hem  places  of  the  known 
world  (d'Anville,  Notice  de  I' Ancienne  Gaule, p.  4ro). 
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CHAP,  gratify  the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  cotn- 
mander  of  the  faithful.  From  the  F)  renees,  Abderame  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rh  jne  and  the 
siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief 
of  the  city:  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead 
bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less  suc- 
cessful on  the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  passed  without  opposi- 
tion the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their  waters 
in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux;  but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers, 
the  camp  of  the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second 
army,  and  sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone  could 
reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen 
overran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are 
disguised,  rather  than  lost,  in  the  modern  appellations  of  Pe- 
rigord,  Saintogne,  and  Poitou:  his  standards  were  planted 
on  the  walls,  or  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of 
Sens ;  and  his  detachments  overspread  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy as  far  as  the  well-known  cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan- 
con.  The  memory  of  these  devastations,  for  Abderame  did 
not  spare  the  country  or  the  people,  was  long  preserved  by 
tradition;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors  or  Ma- 
hometans, affords  the  ground-work  of  those  fables,  which 
have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In  the  decline 
of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply  a  slender 
booty  to  the  Saracens;  their  richest  spoil  was  found  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of  their  or- 
naments and  delivered  to  the  flames:  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their 
miraculous  powers  in  the  defence,  of  their  own  sepulchres.** 
A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire;  the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 

29  Wivh  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic  Ximenes 
accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed.  Turonis  civitatein,  ecclesiain  et  palatia  vas- 
tatione  ct  incei.din  siniilidiruitet  consumpsit.  The  coiitimiator  of  Frcdegaruis 
intpvites  to  iheni  no  more  ihuii  the  intention.  Ad  donuHii  bcatissinii  Martini 
ever.eiidam  desrinant.  At  Carclus,  &.c.  The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous 
of  the  honoilr  of  .he  saint. 
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the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of  CHAP. 
Scotland:  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  ^^^: 
or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  with- 
out a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  Avould  now  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a 
circumcised  people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation 
of  Mahomet.30 

From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the  Defeat  of 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.   Charles,  the  illegitimate  son  ^^^  ^^r^.- 

.  ,  .  cens  by 

of  the  elder  Pepm,  was  content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or  Charles 
duke  of  the  Franks,  but  he  deserved  to  become  the  father  ^^^^^?ro„ 
of  a  Ime  of  kmgs.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  I'estored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
thi-one,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  succes- 
sively crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  v»^ho,  in  the  same 
campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone 
and  the  shores  of  t;he  ocean.  In  the  public  danger,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  countiy;  and  hfs  rival,  the 
duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugitives  • 
and  suppliants.  "  Alas!"  exclaimed  the  Franks,  "  what  a 
"misfortune!  what  an  indignity!  We  have  long  heard  of 
*'  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we  were  appre- 
"  hensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East;  they  have  now  con- 
"  quered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of  the 
"  West.  Yet  their  numbers,  and  (since  they  have  no  buck- 
*'  ler)  their  arms,  are  inferior  to  our- own."  "  If  vou  follow 
"  my  advice,"  replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace, 
"  you  will  not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your 
"  attack.  They  are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
"  stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  conscious- 
"  ness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and  valour  is  of 
"  more  avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they 
"  have  loaded  themselves  with  the  incumbrance  of  wealth. 
"  The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  counsels  and 

30  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  have  produced 
a  viilume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the  sermons  lately  preach- 
edby  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  j)rofc.-ssor,  ar  Mr.  Banipton's  lecture.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  are  always  adapted  to  his 
argument,  and  generally  founded  in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of 
a  lively  and  eloquent  advocate  ;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  histo- 
rian and  philosopher. 
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CHAP.  "  assure  your  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  re-* 
y,^-^r^^/  fin<imentol"the  Arabian  writers;  and  the  situation  of  Charles 
will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of  procrasti- 
nation; the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the  pride,  and  wasting 
the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke  of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more 
probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles  were  inevitable  and  re- 
luctant. A  standing  arni}^  was  unknown  under  the  first  and 
second  race:  more  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens:  according  to  their  respective  situa- 
tion, the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  too  con- 
scious or  too  careless  of  the  impending  danger;  and  the 
voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidse  and  Germans  were  separated 
by  a  long  interval  from  the  standard  of  the  Christian  gene- 
ral. No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought 
and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well-conducted  march  was  cover- 
ed by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  appears  to  have  been 
surprised  by  his  unexpected  presence.  The  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  advanced  with  equal  ardour  to  an 
encounter  which  would  change  tj;ie  history  of  the  world.  In 
the  six  first  days  of  desultory  combat,  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  advantage: :  but  in  the 
closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the  Orientals  were  oppres- 
sed by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  Germans,  who,  with 
stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,^^  asserted  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of  Martial  the  Ha??i- 
7ner,  which  has  been  added  to  the  name  of  Charles,  is  ex- 
pressive of  his  weighty  and  irresistible  strokes:  the  valour 
of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emulation;  and 
their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  true 
Peers  and  Paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody 
field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens,  in  the 
close  of  the  evening;  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder 
and  despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and 
Damascus,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  provoked  to  turn  their 
arms  against  each  other:  the  i-emains  of  their  host  were  sud- 
denly dissolved,  and  each  etftfr  consulted  his  safety  by  an 
hasty  and  separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  still- 
Si  Gens  Austrix  membroriim  pre-eminentia  vallda,  et  gens  Gcrmana 
corde  et  corporc  prxstanvissiina,  quasi  in  ictu  occuli  inanu  icrrea  et  pectore 
arduo  Arabes  extinxeiuat  (Koderic.  Toletau.  c.  xiv). 
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ness  of  an  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious    CHAP. 
Christians:  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to      ^^^' 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents;  but,  if  we  except 
some  celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  res- 
tored to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners.  The  joyful  tidings 
were  soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks 
of  Italy  could  affirm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  three  hundred  and  seventj-five  thousand  of  the 
Mahometans  had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles  ;^^ 
while  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Christians  were  slain  in 
the  field  of  Tours.     But  this  incredible  tale  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  caution  of  the  French  general,  who  appre- 
hended the  snares  and  accidents  of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed 
his  German  allies  to  their  native  forests.    The  inactivity  of 
a  conqueror  betrays  the  loss  of  strength  and  blood,  and  the 
most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of  battle, 
but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy.  Yet  the  victory  of  the  They  re- 
Franks  was  complete  and  final;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  ^'^^^i''*^?'^* 
'  '        n  J  the  Franks. 

the  arms  of  Eudes;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  and  they  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by 
Charles  Martel  and  his  valiant  race.^^  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  been 
canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  indebted  to  his  sword,  for  their  present  exis- 
tence. But  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the  state  and 
the  reward  of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  forgotten,  his 
sacrilege  alone  was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Car- 
lovingian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his 
ancestor  was  damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the 

32  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia 
(de  Gescis  I.angobard.  1.  vi.  p.  921.  edit.  Grot.)  and  Anastasius  the  librarian 
of  the  Pvonian  church  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  II.)  who  tells  a  miraculous  story  of 
three  consecrated  spunges,  which  rendered  invulnerable  the  French  soldiers 
among  \\  hom  they  had  been  shared.  It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the 
pope,  Eudes  usurped  the  honour  of  the  victory,  for  which  he  is  cliastised  by 
the  French  annalists,  v\hOj  with  equal  falsehood,  accuse  him  of  inviting  ths 
Saracens. 

33  Karbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin,  the  son 
of  Charie:,  Martel,  A.  D.  755  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  300).  Thirty-seven 
years  afterwards  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Arabs,  who  em- 
ployed the  captives  in  the  construction  of  the  mosch  of  Cordova  (de  Guignesj 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  354) . 

VOL.  VI.  3  I 
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CHAP,  spectators  were  affriglited  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect 
ot  an  horrid  dragon:  and  that  a  saint  of  the  times  was  in- 
dulged with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles 
Martel,  burning,  to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.^* 
Elevation  ^he  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  Western  world, 
bassides,  was  Icss  pamiul  to  the  court  ol  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and 
^•J?-  progress  of  a  domestic  competitor.  Except  among  the  Sy- 
rians, the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been 
the  objects  of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  re- 
corded their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion ;  their 
conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular  and 
factious,  and  their  throne  was  cemented  with  the  most  holy 
and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious 
Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title:  their  personal 
,  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  or- 
der of  succession  j  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful 
were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the  kindred  of 
the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash 
or  pusillanimous:  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished, 
with  courage  and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  rising  for- 
tunes. From  an  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly 
dispatched  their  agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in 
the  Eastern  provinces  their  hereditary  indefeasible  right  j 
and  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the 
son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the 
deputies  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gift  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  the  death  of  Moham- 
med, the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  in  the  name 
of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous  band  of  votaries,  who  ex- 
pected only  a  signal  and  a  leader  ;  and  the  governor  of  Cho- 
rasan continued  to  deplore  his  fruitless  admonitions  and  the 
deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  himself 
with  all  his  adherents  was  driven  from  the  city  and  palace 
of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of  Abu  Moslem.^^     That 

34  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  and  most  jjrobabl y  composed  by  the  pen  of  the  artfal  Hincmar, 
is  dated  in  the  year  858,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of 
llheims  and  Rouen  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  741.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  toni.  x.  j).  514.. .516.)  Yet  Baronius  himself,  and  the  French  critics, 
reject  with  contempt  this  episcopal  fiction. 

35  The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives,  were  in- 
stantly killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  mounted  by  a  male. 
Twelve  huiidred  mules  or  camels  were  re(iuired  for  his  kitchen  furniture ;  and 
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maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as  he  Is  named,  of  the  call  of  CHAP, 
the  Abbassides,  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  ^^^• 
of  merit  with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.  A  mean,  per- 
haps a  foreign,  extraction,  could  not  repress  the  aspiring 
energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his 
wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood  and  of  that  of  others,  he 
could  boast  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that  he 
had  destroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies ;  and 
such  was  the  intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance, 
that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile  except  on  a  day  of  battle. 
In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  xho.  green  was  consecrated 
to  the  Fatimites;  the  Ommiades  were  distinguished  by  the 
•white;  and  the  black  as  the  most  adverse,  was  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Abbassides.  Their  turbans  and  garments 
were  stained  with  that  gloomy  colour:  two  black  standards, 
on  pike-staves  nine  cubits  long,  were  borne  aloft  in  the  van 
of  Abu  Moslem;  and  their  allegorical  names  of  the  night 
and  the  shado-xv  obscurely  represented  the  indissoluble 
union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  line  of  Hashem. 
From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates  the  East  was  convulsed 
by  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  factions :  the  Abbas- 
sides were  most  frequently  victorious;  but  their  public  suc- 
cess was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their  chief. 
The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long  slumber^ 
resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  which  Ibrahim 
had  undertaken  with  a  spendid  retinue,  to  recommend  him- 
self at  once  to  the  favour  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people. 
A  detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and  arrested 
his  person;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from 
the  promise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters  in 
the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His  two  younger  brothers,  Saffah, 
and  Almansor,  eluded  the  search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  con- 
cealed at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach  of 
his  eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their  persons  to  the 
impatient  public.  On  Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  co- 
lours of  the  sect,  Saffah  proceeded  with  religious  and  mili- 
tary pomp  to  the  mosch :  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  praved 
and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet;  and  after 

the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three  thousand  cakes,  an  hundred  sheep, 
besides  oxen,  poultry,  &c.  (Abulpharagius,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  140). 
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CHAP,  his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath 
of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  not  in 
the  mosch  of  Cufa,  that  this  important  controversy  was  de- 
termined. Every  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  white  faction :  the  authority  of  established  government; 
an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
against  a  sixth  part  of  that  number;  and  the  presence  and 
merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare,  the  honouraljle  epi- 
thet of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia;'*  and  he  might  have  been 
ranked  among  the  greatest  princes,  had  not,  says  Abulfeda, 
the  eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  fa- 
mily; a  decree  against  vv'hich  all  human  prudence  and  forti- 
tude  must  struggle  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Mervan  were 
mistaken  or  disobeyed:  the  return  of  his  horse  from  which 
he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary  occasion,  impressed  the 
belief  of  his  death ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  black  squad- 
rons was  ably  conducted  by  Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  his  com- 
petitor. After  an  irretrievable  defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to 
Mosul ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed 
from  the  rampart;  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a 
melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, abandoned  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and,  without 
halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at  Busir 
Fall  of  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 3^   His  speed  was  urged  by  the  in- 

Ominiades  ,.,.  r    a  i    i   n    i         i       •  /  i 

A.  D.750  cessant  diligence  oi  Abdallah,  wno  m  every  step  or  the  pur- 
Februarv     gj^jj^  acquired  strength  and  reputation:  the  remains  of  the 

36  Al  Hemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabic 
proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who  never  fly  from 
aneremy.  The  surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the  comparison  of  Homer 
(Iliad  A  557,  &c),and  both  will  silence  the  moderns,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a 
snipktand  ignoble  emblem  (d'Herbelot,  Biblint.  Orient,  p.  558). 

o7  Fc'Ui'  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or  Busiris,  so 
famous  in  Greek  fable.  Tiie  first  where  Mervan  was  slain,  was  to  the  west  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe  ;  the  second  in  the  Delta,  in  the 
Scbennytic  noine  :  the  third,  near  the  pyramids  ;  the  fourth,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Diocletian  (see  abrve,  vol.  i.  p.  439),  in  the  I'hebais.  I  shall  here 
transcribe  a  note  cf  the  learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis  :  Videntur  in  pluribus 
yCgypti  superioris  urbibus  Biisiri  Coptoque  arma  sumpsisse  Christiani,  liberta- 
temquc  (le  religione  senticndi  deferdisse,  sed  s\iccubuisse  quo  in  Bello  Coptus 
ct  Biiiiiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  n arrant  sed 
cauiam  belli  ignorant  Ecrip'ores  Byzantini,  alicqiii  Cojjtum  et  Busirim  ncn  re- 
bc'lp.^redicturi,  3ed  caussatn  Christianc'rum  suscepturi  (Not.  211.  p- 100).  For 
the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs.  see  Abulfeda  (Descript.  .liigypt.  p.  9.  vers. 
Michaelis.  Gotringx,  1776,  in  4to),  Michaelis  (Not.  122.. .127.  p.  58.. .63.}, 
and  d'Anville  (Memoirc  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  85.  147.  205). 
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white  faction  were  finally  vanquished  in  Egypt;  and  the  CHAP, 
lance,  which  terminated  the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was 
not  less  welcome  perhaps  to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  vic- 
torious chief.  The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conqueror 
eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race : 
their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was  accursed,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abundantly  revenged  on  the 
posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore  of  the  Ommiades,  who 
had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes,  were  in- 
vited to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre:  the  board  was 
spread  over  their  fallen  bodies:  and  the  festivity  of  the 
guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans. 
By  the  event  of  the  civil  war  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides 
was  firmly  established ;  but  the  Christians  only  could  triumph 
in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet.3« 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of  Revolt  of 
war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  ^P^{^  ^^r 
generation,  if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal 
youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage  of 
his  enemies,  who  hunted  the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  vallies  of  mount  Atlas.  His  pre- 
sence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of  tht  Abhassides  had 
been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians:  the  West  had  been 
pure  from  civil  arms ;  and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated  fa- 
mily still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of 
their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly  prompt- 
ed by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fc  ir,  they  invited  the 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of 
rashness  and  prudence  were  almost  the  same.     The  accla- 

38  See  Abulfeda  (Aniial.  Moslem  p.  136. ..145),  Ejhchuis  (Annal.  torn, 
ii.  p.  392.  vers.  Pocock),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  10.?.. .121),  Abulphara- 
giiis  (Hist.  Dynast,  j).  134.. .140),  l-loderic  of  Tcledo  (Hist.  Arabum,  c.  18.  p. 
33),  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  356,  35".  v.ho  speaks. cf  the  Abbassidcs 
under  the  names  of  X6)^as5-«ir(Ti56<  and  Mc«z//>«(f>ef  e<),  and  the  Bibliotheque  cf 
d'Herbelot,  in  the  3.n\c[Q6  oi  Ommiades,  Al/bassicles,  Marvan,  Ibiahim,  Saffah, 
Abou  3Ioslem- 
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CHAP,  mations  of  the  people  saluted  his  landmg  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia;  and,  alter  a  successiul  struggle,  Abdalrahman 
established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  die 
Ommiades  of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees. 39  He  slew 
in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and  army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in 
salt  and  caniphire,  M'^as  suspended  by  a  daring  messenger 
before  the  palace  of  Mecca;  and  the  caliph  Almansor  re- 
joiced in  his  safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and  lands 
from  such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  designs 
or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  effect ; 
but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  conquest  of  Europe, 
Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy,  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East,  and  inclined  to 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Con- 
Triple  di-  stantinople  and  France.  The  example  of  the  Ommiades  was 
the^canph-  irritated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the  Edris- 
ate.  sites  of  Mauritania,  and  the   more  powerful  Fatimites  of 

Africa  and  Egypt.     In  the  tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Ma- 
homet was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  commanders  of  the 
faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and  Cordova,  ex- 
communicated each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle 
of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal  than 
an  unbeliever.''" 
Magnifi-         Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
thecaUphs  Abbassicles  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birth- 
A.  D.     place  or  the  city  of  the  prophet.   Damascus  was  disgraced  by 
the  choice,and  polluted  with  the  blood, of  the  Ommiades;  and 
after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Saffah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,4i  the  Imperial  seat 

39  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Rcderic  of  Toledo  (c.  xviii.  p.  34, 
8cc  ),  the  Biblictheca  Arabico-Hispana  (torn.  ii.  p.  30.  198),  and  Cardonne 
(Hist.  del'Afriqa?et  de  I'Espagne,  toin.  i.  p.  180.. .197.  205.  272.  323,  &c. 

40  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir  William 
Temple  (his  v.-orks,  vol.iii.  p. 371-..374. octavo  edition)  and  Voltaire  (Histoire 
Generale,  c.  xxviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  124,  125.  edition  de  Lausanne),  concerning 
tlio  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The  mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  or  rejection  ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spa- 
nish impostor,  who  has  framed  an  apocr)  phal  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Spahi  by  the  Arabs. 

41  Thj  geographer  d"Anv;ile(rEiiphrateetleTigre,  p.  121. ..123), and  the 
Orientaliur  d'Herbelot  (Biblio'hcqiie,  p.  167,  lt.''.8),  may  suffice  for  the  know- 
ledge of  Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Vaile  (torn.  i.  p.  688. ..698),  Ta- 
vernier  (toiu.  i.  p.  230.. .233),  Thevenot  (partii.  p.  209. ..212),  Otter  (torn.  i. 
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of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.''^  CHAP. 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  about  ^^^" 
fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain:  the  double  wall  was 
of  a  circular  form  ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  encrease  of  a  ca- 
pital, now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of 
a  popular  saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  In  this  city  of  peace  ^"^^  amidst  the  riches  of  the  East, 
the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality 
of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence 
of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Alman- 
sor  left  behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  millions 
sterling;*"*  and  this  treasure  v/as  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by 
the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a 
single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars 
of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the 
foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he  distribut- 
ed along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but  his 
train  of  camels  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors 
of  the  royal  banquet. 4*  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise 
the  liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four 
fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 

p.  162. ..168),  and  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  ii.  p.  239. ..271),  have 
seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  204.)  and  the  travelling 
Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Itinerarium,  p.  112.. .123.  a  Const.  I'Einpereur, 
apud  Elzevir,  1633),  are  the  only  writer.s  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have 
known  Bagdad  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbasside;;. 

42  Thefoundationsof  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  145,  A.  D  762.  Mostasem, 
the  last  of  Abbass-des,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  A.  H.  656, 
A.  D.  1258,  the  20th  of  February. 

43  Medinatal  Salem,  Daral  Salem.  Urbs  pads,  or  as  is  more  neatly  coni- 
pounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  E  pv)t67roXii  (Irenopolis).  There  is  some 
dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the  first  syllable  is  allowed 
to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue  ;  the  garden  of  Dad, a  Christian  her- 
mit, whose  cell  had  been  the  only  habitation  on  tlie  spot. 

44  Reliquit  in  jerario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres,  et  quateret  vicies  mil- 
lies  mille  aureos  aureos.  Elnaacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  I  have  reckoned  the 
gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to  the  silver  as  twelve  to  one. 
But  1  will  never  answer  for  the  numbersof  Erpen.us  ;  and  the  Latins  arc  scarce- 
ly above  the  savages  in  the  language  of  arithmetic. 

45  D'Herbelot,  p.  530.  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  Nivem  Meccam  apportavit, 
rem  ibi  aut  aunquam  aut  rarissime  visam. 
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CKAP,  bride,"*  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the  cii- 
1,11.  pricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were 
brightened  rather  than  imp:iired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire: 
and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire  or  pity  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  feeble  Moctader.  ''  The  caliph's  whole  army," 
sa}'s  the  historian  Abuifeda,  "  both  horse  and  foot,  was  un- 
*'  der  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
*'  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state  officers,  the  favourite  slaves, 
"  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering 
*'  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eu- 
"  nuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black- 
"  The  porters  or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hun- 
"  dred.  Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations, 
*'  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
"  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight 
"  thousand  pieces  of  tapestrv,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
*'  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets 
"  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions 
"  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.''^  Among 
"  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a 
"  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading  into  eighteen  large  branch- 
*'  es,  on  which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds 
*'  made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
*'  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous  mo- 
"  tions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony. 
"  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence,  the  Greek  anibassa- 
*'  dor  was  led  bv  the  visir  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne."'** 
In  the  West,  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported,  with  equal 
pomp,  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles 
from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the  third 

46  Ahiilfeua,  p.  184. 189.  describes  the  splendour  and  liberality  of  Alma- 
mon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  Oriental  custom  : 

....Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have  ur.ed  the  tTicdevn  word  Ivttery,  to  express  the  MissUia  of  the  Roman  em- 
i)€rors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught  them,  as  they  were 
thrown  among  the  crowd. 

47  When  Bell  of  Anterniony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99.) accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of  Persia, 
ttw  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  fiercest 
animals. 

48  Abuifeda,  p.  237.  d'Herbelot,  p.  590.  This  embassy  was  received  at 
Bagdad  A.  H.305,  A.  D.917.  In  the  passage  of  Abuifeda,  1  have  used,  with 
some  variations,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris 
©f  Sal'sL'-.'-v  (Philological  Enquiries,  p.  363,  364), 
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and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  c'lty^  pa-  CHAP, 
lace,  and  gai"dens  of  Zehra.  Twentv-flve  years,  and  above  ^'^' 
three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the  founder :  his 
liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most 
skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age  ;  and  the  buildinp^s 
were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of 
Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall 
of  audience  was  encrusted  v/ith  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great 
bason  in  the  centre,  v/as  surrounded  with  the  curious  and 
costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavilion 
of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basons  and  fountains,  so  delight- 
ful in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished  not  with  v/ater,  but 
with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman, 
his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  persons;  and  he  was  attended  to  the 
field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  v/hose  belts  and 
scymetars  were  studded  v/ith  gold.^^ 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repres- Its  conse- 

sed  by  poverty  and  subordination  :  but  the  lives  and  labours  'l"^^':"^ 

.    .  •  .  oil  pviviite 

of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince, aad  public 

whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  in-  ^^PP"'^^^^' 
stantly  gratified.  Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
did picture  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  rea- 
son, there  are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse 
a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  there- 
fore be  of  some  use  to  borrov/  the  experience  of  the  same 
Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited  our 
admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  memo- 
rial which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph. 
"  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace  ; 
"  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  re- 
*'  spected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours,  power  and  plea- 
*'  sure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly  bless- 
*'  ing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this 
*'  situation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
*'  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  ray  lot;  they  amount 
"  to  Fourteen  :....0  man !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this 

49  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  I'Afrlqne  et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  330...336. 
A  just  -idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Sjiain,  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  description  and  plates  of  the  Alhanibra.  of  Grenada  (Swin- 
burne's Travels,  p.  171... 188_). 
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CHAP.  "  present  world."50  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless  to 
"  ■  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  terminated 
the  progress,  of  the  Arabian  eiiipire.  Temporal  and  spirit- 
ual conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplying  themselves  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously 
devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassides  were  im- 
poverished by  the  multitude  of  their  wants  and  their  con- 
tempt of  ceconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object  of 
ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their 
mind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure  :  the  rewards  of 
valour  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the  palace. 
A  similar  temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the  ca- 
liph. Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and 
prosperity  :  they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of  indus- 
try, fame  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the 
tninquillity  of  domestic  life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion 
of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  encrease  of  pay,  the  repetition  of 
donatives,  were  insufficient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those 
voluntary  champions  who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of 
Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  pai'adise.. 
Introdnc-  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
learnin"-  lems  were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
among  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people  con- 
A.  D.  754,  tinually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field,  must  esteem  the 
&c.  813,  healing  powers  of  medicine  or  rather  of  surgery :  but  the 
starving  physicians  of  Arabia  munnured  a  complaint,  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  gi-eatest  part 
of  their  practice.*^  After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the 
subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening  from  this  mental  le- 

50  Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  329,  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints  of  So- 
lomon of  the  vanity  of  this  world  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent  poem), 
and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Scghed  (Rambler,  No.  2U4,  205.)  will 
be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations 
are  commonly  immoderate,  their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may 
speak  of  myself  (the  only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty),  my 
happy  hours  have  fur  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  ca- 
liph of  Spain ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to 
the  pleasing  labour  of  the  present  composition. 

51  The  Gulistan  (p.  231'.)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a  phy- 
sician (Epi^tol.  Renaudot.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grjec.  tom.  i.  n.814-).  The  pro- 
phet himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine  ;  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Maho- 
met, tom.  Hi.  p.  394.. .405.)  has  given  au  extract  of  the  aphorisms  which  arc 
c;i:tant  under  his  nmu«. 
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tharg}',  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of    CHAP, 
profane  science.     This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the       ^^^' 
caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Maho- 
metan law,  had  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.     But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon, 
the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of 
his  grandfather,  and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient 
scats.     His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his  agents  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Gre- 
cian science  :  at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the 
most  skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language  :  his  sub- 
jects were  exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive 
writings  ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with  plea- 
sure and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the 
learned.  "  He  was  not  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius,  "  that 
"  theij  are  the  elect  of  God,  his  best  and  most  useful  ser- 
"  vants,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their 
*'  rational  faculties.    The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or 
*'  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or  the 
"  indulgence  of  their  brutal  appetites.     Yet  these  dextrous 
"  artists  must  viev/,  with  hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons 
*'  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive  :^^  these  fortitudi- 
"  nous  heroes  are  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the 
*'  lions  and  tygers ;  and  in  their  amorous  enjoyments,  they 
"  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most 
*'  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true 
"  luminaries  and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without  their 
*'  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. "-5^  The 
zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated  by  succeed- 
ing princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas  :  their  rivals,  the  Fatimites 
of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of 
the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful:  the 

52  See  their  curious  ai-chitectiire  in  ReauTnur  (Hist,  des  Insectes,  toin.  v. 
Menioire  viii).  These  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid  ;  the  angles  of  the 
three  sides  of  a  similar  pyramid,  sucli  as  would  accomplish  the  given  end  with 
the  smallest  quantity  j)0!)sli)!e  of  materials,  %vere  detcvmir.td  by  a  ma-.hemati- 
cian,  at  109  degrees  26  minutes  for  the  larger,  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the 
smaller.  The  actual  ineasiu-e  is  109  degrees  2S  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes. 
Yet  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist :  the  bees 
are  not  masters  of  transcendent  geometry. 

5c>  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  ivho  died  A.  H.  463,  A.  D.  1069, 
has  furni:,hcd  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  160.)  with  this  curious  passage,  as 
well  as  widi  the  text  of  Pococli's  Specinnen  Historije  Arabuni.  A  nuir.btr  of 
literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  jihysiciaus,  &c.  who  have  flourished  under 
each  caliph.,  form  the  principal  merit  of  the  Dynasties  cf  Abulpharagius. 
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CHAP,  sane  royal  prerogative  was  clairaed  by  their  independent 
^''  emirs  of  the  provinces  ;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the 
taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Bo- 
chara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  visir  of  a  sultan  conse- 
crated a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits 
of  instruction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times, 
to  six  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  frona  the  son  of 
the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  sufficient  allowance 
was  provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or 
industry  of  the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends. 
In  every  city  the  productions  of  Ai'abic  literature  were  co- 
pied and  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the 
vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation 
of  the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books 
would  have  required  four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  lib- 
rary of  the  Fatimites  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
manuscripts,  elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound, 
which  were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students 
of  Cairo.  Yet  this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we 
can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  libra- 
ry of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cor- 
dova, with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and 
Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred  wri- 
ters, and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in  the 
cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of  Arabian 
learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years,  till  the  great 
eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coseval  with  the  darkest 
and  most  slothful  period  of  European  annals  ;  but  since  the 
sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West,  it  should  seem  that 
the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and  declined.^"* 
Their i-eal  In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe, 
progiess  in  ^^^^  £^^  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  pos- 
ences.         sesscd  only  of  local   value  or   imaginary    merit.*'       The 

54  These  literary  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana  (torn.  ii.  j).  38.  71.  201,  202),  I.eo  Africamus  (de  Arab.  Medici.s  et 
Philnso|>his,  in  Frabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  xiii.  p.  2o9...298.  particularly  p. 
274),  and  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  A\ex.  p.  274,  275.  5oS,  537),  besides 
the  chronolog-ical  rersiarks  of  Ahulph:iragius. 

65  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escuiiid  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  proper- 
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shelves  were  crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  CHAP, 
was  adapttd  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their  country- 
men;  with  general  and  partial  histories,  which  each  revolv- 
ing- generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and 
events;  with  codes  and  coir.mentaries  of  jurisprudence, 
which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet; 
with  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition ; 
and  v/ith  the  whole  theological  tribe,  polemics,  mystics, 
scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first  or  the  last  of  v/riters,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  estimate  of  sceptics  or  believers. 
The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the 
four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises,  now  lost  in  the 
original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions  of  the  East,*' 
which  possessed  and  studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates, 
and  Galen. *^  Among  the  ideal  systems,  which  have  varied 
with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligible  or  alike  obscure 
for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians, 
and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blended  with  the  lan- 
guage and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  that  religion, 
the  Peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscurity,  prevailed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and  their  founder 
was  long  aftenvards  restored  by  the  Mahometans  of  Spain 
to  the  Latin  schools. ^^   The  physics,  both  of  the  Academy 

tioti  of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS.  of  astronomy  and  medi- 
cine ainounted  to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  sil- 
ver (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  417'). 

56  As  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth  is  still 
wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergoeus,  which  ivere  printed 
from  the  Florence  MS.  1661  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Gr?ec.  torn.  ii.  p.  559).  Yet  the 
fifth  book  had  been  previotisly  restored  by  the  mathematical  divination  of  Vi- 
viani  (see his  eloge  in  Fontenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  59,  &-c.) 

57  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renaudf^t  (Fa- 
bric Bibliot.  Grsc.  torn.  i.  p.  812. ..816),  and  piously  defended  by  Gasira  (Bi-. 
bliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238. ..240).  Most  of  the  versions  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  &c.  are  ascribed  to  Honain,a  physician  of  the 
Nestorian  sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died 
A-  D.  B76.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and 
the  works  of  his  sons  and  disciples  v/ere  published  under  his  name.  See  Abul- 
pharagius  (Dynast,  p  88. 115.  171. ..174.  and  apud  Asseaian,  Bibliot.  Orient, 
toin.ii.  p.  433),  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orieutale,  p.  456),  Asc-eman,  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p  164),  iind  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238, 
Sec.  251.  286...290.  302.  304,  8cc.) 

58  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles. p.  181.214.  235.257.315.338.396. 
438,  &c. 
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CHAP,  and  the  Lycseum,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but 
on  argument,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit,  have  too  often 
been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition.  But  the  human 
faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of  dialectics ; 
tlie  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and  methodise  our 
ideas,^^  and  his  syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute. 
It  was  dextrously  v/ielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens, 
but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  than  for 
the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  gene- 
rations of  masters  and  disciples  should  still  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The  mathematics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the 
ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  resumed  in 
the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  al- 
gebra is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.^"  They  cultivated  with 
more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  ele- 
vates the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and 
momentary  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of  observa- 
tion were  supplied  by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of 
the  Chaldsans  still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the 
sam.e  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  se- 
cond time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately 
measured  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
termined at  twenty-four  diousand  miles  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  our  globe.^^    From  the  reign  of  the  Abhassides 

59  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments  of 
Aristotle,  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr.  Jarnes 
Harris  (London,  1775,  in  octavo),  who  laboured  to  revive  the  studies  of  Gre- 
cian literature  and  philosophy. 

60  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81.  222.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Ilisp.  torn.  i.  p.  370, 
371.  In  (]ueui  (says  the  priraale  of  the  'jacobiten)  si  innniscrit  se  lector,  ocea- 
miin  hoc  in  genere  fa'.gcbnt)  invenict.  The  tiuie  of  Diophantus  of  Ale.\an- 
ilria  is  unknown,  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchman  Meziriac  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn, 
iv.  p.l2...15). 

61  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211.  vers.  Reiske)  .describes  this 
operation  according  to  Ibn  Chaiiecan,  and  the  best  historians.  This  degree  niosC 
accurately  contains  200,000  rcyal  or  Hashemite  cubits,  which  Arabia  had  de- 
rived from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This 
ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  times  in  each  basis  of  the  great  pyninr.d,  and 
seems  to  indicate  the  primitive  and  universal  measures  of  the  East.  See  the. 
Metrologie  of  the  laborious  M.  Paticton,  p.  101. ..195. 
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to  that  of  the  errand-children  of  Tamerlane,  the  stars,  with-   CHAP. 

•  •  LII 

out  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed;  and  the  as-  ,_^ 

tronomical  tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand,'^^  cor- 
rect some  minute  errors,  v/ithout  daring  to  renounce  the 
hj'pothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts,  the 
truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only  by  ignorance 
and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would  have  been  disregarded, 
had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  pre- 
dictions of  astrology.*'^  But  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the 
Arabians  have  been  deservedly  applauded.  The  names  of 
Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with 
the  Grecian  masters;  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative 
profession : ''^  in  Spain,  the  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was 
entrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Saracens,^*  and  the  school  of 
Salerno,  their  legitimate  offspring,  revived  in  Italy  and  Eu- 
rope the  precepts  of  the  healing  art.^^  The  success  of  each 
professor  must  have  been  influenced  by  personal  and  acci- 
dental causes;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of 
their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,^"  botany ,^^  and  che- 
mistry ,"^3  the  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A 

62  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulugh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of  Dr. 
Hyde,  in  tiie  Isc  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationuni,  Oxon,  1767. 

63  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of  the 
Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions  not  from  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun  (x\bulpharag.  Uynast.  p.  151. 
...163).  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian  astronomers,  see  Chardin 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  162.. .203). 

64  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a  pleasant 
tale,  of  an  ignorant  but  harmless  practitioner. 

65  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Cordova  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  torn.  i.  p.  318). 

66  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences  into 
Italy,  are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratcri  ( Antiquitat.  Ita- 
lije  Medii  /Zvi,  torn.  iii.  p. 932.. .940.)  and  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
torn.  ii.  p.  119. ..127). 

67  See  a  gocd  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton  (Reflections  on 
ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  208.. .256).  His  reputation  has  been  unwor- 
thily depreciated  by  the  v/its  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle  and  Eentley. 

6»  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  275.  Al  Bcithar  of  Malaga,  their 
greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

69  Dr._  Watson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Sec.)  allows  the  ori- 
ginal merit  of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession  of  the  fa- 
mous Geber,  of  the  i.xth  century  (d'Hevbelot,  p.  317),  that  he  had  drawn  most 
of  his  science,  perhapsof  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages. 
Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  che- 
mistry and  alchymy  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Mahomet  (Wotton's  Reflections,  p.  121. ..133.  Pauw,  Ue- 
cherghes  stir  bs  Egyptjens  et  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  376.. .429). 
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superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabians  to  tlie  dissection  of  apes  and  quadrupeds; 
the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  knovrn  in  the  time  of 
Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame  was  re- 
served for  the  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modem  art- 
ists. Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  Avith  two 
thousand  plants.  Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  se- 
creted in  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  Egvpt;  much  use- 
ful experience  had  been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arts  and 
manufactures;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  first 
invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distil- 
lation, analysed  the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alcalis  and  acids, 
and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary 
medicines.  But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian  chemistiy 
was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal 
health:  the  reason  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evapo- 
rated in  the  crucibles  of  alchymy,  and  the  consummation  of 
the  great  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery, 
fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal 
benefits  of  a  familiar  intercourse  v/ith  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom 
of  thought.  Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue, 
the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The 
Greek  interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  Christian  sub- 
jects; they  formed  their  traiislations,  sometimes  on  the  ori- 
ginal text,  more  frequently  perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version : 
and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no 
example  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being 
tauglit  to  ispeakthe  language  of  the  Saracens.''^  The  mytho- 
logy of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  those 
stem  fanatics:  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and 

70  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26.  143.)  mentions  a  Syriac  version  of  Ho- 
mer's two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  mcunt  Libanus,  wlic 
professed  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end  of  tiie  viiith  centi!r>- 
His  wori-i  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.    I  have  read  somewliere,  but  1 
believe,  that  Plutarch's  Livei  were  translated  into  1  urkish  for  the  use    . 
hornet  the  second. 
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Rome:  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  ob-  chap. 
livion;  and  the  history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet,  was 
reduced  to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  Persian  kings.  Our  education  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  schools  may  have  fixed  in  our  minds  a  standai'd  of  ex- 
clusive taste ;  and  I  am  not  forward  to*  condemn  the  litera- 
ture and  judgment  of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  igno- 
rant. Yet  I  know  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much  to  learn;  the  tempe- 
rate dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of  art,  the  forms 
of  visible  and'intellectual  beauty,  the  just  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and  argument, 
the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry. ^^  The  influ_ 
ence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous  complexion. 
The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings, and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Their  moral  and  political  writings  might  have  gradually  un- 
locked the  fetters  of  Eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the  Arabian 
sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant  and  their  pro- 
phet an  impostoi-.72  Xhe  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarm.* 
ed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract  sciences;  and  the 
more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned  the  rash  and  per- 
nicious curiosity  of  Almamon.^^  To  the  thirst  of  martyr- 
dom, the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the  belief  of  predestination, 
we  must  ascribe  the  invincible  enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and 
people.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less  formi- 
dable, v/hen  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp  to 
the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read 
and  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  jea- 
lous of  their  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted  the  sacred 
fire  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  East.'''* 

71  I  have  perused  with  inndi  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin  ComTOen- 
tary  on  Asiatic  poetry  (Loudon,  1774,  in  octavo),  which  was  composed  in  the 
youth  of  that  wonderful  linguist.  At  present,  in  the  maturity  of  his  taste  and 
\  udgment,  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the  fervent,  and  even  partial  praise  which 
he  lias  bestovved  on  the  Orientals. 

72  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of  despis- 
ing the  relii^iun  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahonietans  (see  his  arti- 
cle in  Bayle's  Dictionary).  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree,  that  in  two  in- 
stances nut  of  three,  his  contempt  was  reasonable. 

73  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque,  Orientale,  p.  546. 

74  Q>io^iXoc,  xToTToy  x.ptvxi  ei  tjjv  rav  ovro)v  yvactv,  at  sji*  to  P«^ 
(*.eiiai)  ytvoi  Sccv/^et^ncti  sk^otov  TrotTjtret  rois  e6y£o-/j  See.    Cedrenus,  p. 
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In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides, 
the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their 
wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution 
was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynas- 
tv,  who  seized  in  his  turn  the  favourable  opportunity,  while 
a  woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and  Constantine,  were  seated  on 
the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-five  tliousand 
Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris  to  tVie  Tlira- 
cian  Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,'*  or  Aaron, 
the  second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  en- 
campment on  the  opposite  heights  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari, 
informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  loss 
of  her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  conniv- 
ance of  their  sovereign  her  ministers  subscribed  an  igno- 
minous  peace:  and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  covdd 
not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of 
gold,  which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Sara- 
cens had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and 
hostile  land:  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of 
faithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets;  and  not  a  Greek  had 
courage  to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  in  their  necessary  passage  between 
a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river  Sangarius.  Five  years 
after  this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  elder  brother;  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous 
monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of 
Charlemagne,  and  familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as 
the  perpetual  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name 
oi  Al  Rashid  (the  Just  J  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides;  yet  he  could 
listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pil- 
laged by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Ko- 
ran, to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of 
God  and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and 

548.  who  relates  how  manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the 
instances  and  oflers  of  the  caliph  Almaiuon.  This  absurd  scruple  is  expressed 
almost  in  the  same  words  hj  the  continualor  of  Theophanes  (Scriptores  post 
Theophanem,  p.  118). 

75  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  in  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale,  p.  431. ..433,  under  his  j)ro])er  title  :  and  in  the  relative  articles  to  which 
M.  d'ileri>elot  refers.  The  learned  collector  has  shewn  much  taste  in  stripping; 
the  Oriental  chronicles  of  theii-  instructive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
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science;  but,  in  a  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years,  Harun  CHAP, 
repeatedly  visited  his  provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt  j 
nine  times  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca;  eight 
times  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  of- 
ten as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  were 
taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation  was  more  costly 
than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when  the  unnatural  mother 
of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  banished,  her  successor 
Nicephorus  resolved  to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude 
and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was 
pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had 
already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece.  "  The  queen  (he 
*'  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook  and  herself  as  a 
*'  pawn.  That  pusillanimous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tri- 
*'  bute,  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from 
"  the  Barbarians.  Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  in- 
*'  justice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace,  and 
drawing  his  scymetar,  samsamah^  a  weapon  of  historic  or 
fabulous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the 
Greeks,  without  turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  tem- 
per, of  his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous 
brevity:  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al 
*'  Rashid,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the 
*'  Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  un- 
"  believing  mother.  Thou  shalt  not  heai-,  thou  shalt  behold 
*'  my  reply."  It  was  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire 
on  the  plains  of  Phrygia;  and  the  v/arlike  celerity  of  the 
Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and  the 
shew  of  repentance.  The  triumphant  caliph  retired,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  favourite  palace  of  Racca 
on  the  Euphrates;  ^^  but  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
and  the  inclemencj^  of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary 
to  violate  the  peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold 
and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  re- 
passed, in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount  Taurus: 

76  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  d'Anville(l'Eu- 
phrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  24. ..27).  The  Arabian  Nights  represent  Harun  al  Ra- 
shid asahnost  stationary  in  Bagdad.  He  respected  the  royal  seat  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  but  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  had  driven  him  from  the  city  (  Abulfed. 
Annal.  p.  167- 
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CHAP,  his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  exhausted  ;  and  the 
perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of 
battle  overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Yet 
the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph  was 
resolved  on  victory.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in  the  mi- 
litary roll  J  and  above  three  hundred  thousand  persons  of 
every  denomination  marched  under  the  black  standard  of 
the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  far 
beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Hera- 
clea,7'  once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  town ;  at  that 
time  capable  of  sustaining  in  her  antique  walls  a  month's 
siege  against  the  forces  of  the  East.  The  ruin  was  complete, 
the  spoil  was  ample;  but  if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules, whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and 
the  lion's  hide,  v/ere  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The  pro- 
gress of  desolation  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled  the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  retract 
his  haughty  defiance.  In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of  Hera- 
clea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson  and  atrophy;  and  the  coin 
of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  Harun  and  his  three  sons.^"  Yet  this  plurality  of  lords 
might  contribute  to  rem.ove  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman 
name.  After  tjie  death  of  their  father,  the  heirs  of  the  ca- 
liph were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror,  the 
liberal  Almamon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  science. 
The  Arabs  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the 
subdue  tne  Stammerer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  ^^  and  Si- 

isie  or  r     J 


Crete, 


77  M.  D.  Tciirnefort,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Tre- 
bizond,  passed  a  night  at  Heraciea  or  Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed  the  present 
state,  his  reading  collected  the  atitiquities,  of  the  city  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn, 
iii.  lettrc  xvi.  p.  23..  35).  We  have  a  separate  history  of  Heraciea  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Memncn,  which  are  presen-ed  by  Photius. 

78  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire,  are  related  by 
Thcophanes  (p.  384,  38.5.  391.  396.  407,  40S),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  115. 
1*4),  Ccdrenus  (p.  477,  478),  Eutychius  (Annal.  toin.  ii.  p.  407),  Elmacia 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p.  1S6.  151,  152),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  147. 151),  and 
Abulfcda  (p.  156.  166.. .168) 

79  I'he  ai'.'hors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and 
jr.odern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon  (Observations,  &c.  c  3.. .20.  Paris,  1555), 
Touniefcrt  (Voyage  du  Levant,  t'>ni.  i.  leltre  ii.  et  Iii),  and  Meursius  (Cre- 
TA,  in  his  works,  tcni.  iii.  p.  343.. .544).  Although  Crete  is  styled  by  Homer 
Tliiipci,  by  Dienys'us  XiTrapti  re  x.ctt  £ti/3aTo5, 1  cannot  conceive  that  moan- 
tptinous  island  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal,  in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain, 
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cily  were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of  these  con-  CHAP, 
quests  is  disdained  by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  ^^^' 
of  the  fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  over-  ^  ^  g^^ 
looked  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast 
a  clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.'*°  A  band 
of  Andalusian  volunteers,  discontented  with  the  climate  or 
government  of  Spain,  explored  the  adventures  ot  the  sea ; 
but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  or  tv/^enty  gallies,  their 
warfare  must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the 
subjects  and  sectaries  of  the  white  party,  they  might  lawfully 
invade  the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs.  A  rebellious  fac- 
tion introduced  them  into  Alexandria;^'  they  cut  in  pieces 
both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the  moschs, 
sold  above  six  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  maintained 
their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himself.  Fronx 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea- 
coasts  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems  were  exposed  to 
their  depredations  ;  they  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted,  the 
fertility  of  Crete,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  gallies  to  a 
more  serious  attack.  The  Andalusians  Avandered  over  the 
land  fearless  and  unmolested;  but  when  they  descended  with 
their  plunder  to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames, 
and  their  chief,  Abu  Caab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of 
the  mischief.  Their  clamours  accused  his  madness  or  treach- 
ery. "  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  replied  the  crafty  emir. 
"  I  have  brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
"  Here  is  your  true  country  ;  repose  from  your  toils,  and 
"  forget  the  barren  place  of  your  nativity."  "  And  our  wives 
"  and  children  ?"  "  Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the 
"  place  of  your  waves,  and  in  their  embraces  you  v/ill  soon 
"  become  the  fathers  of  a  new  progeny."     The  first  habita- 

80  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained  from  the 
four  books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theopbanes,  compiled  by  the  j)en  or  the 
command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni-us,  vvi*.h  the  Life  of  his  fa  hcr~ Basil 
the  Macedonia!!  (Scriptores  post  TLer>5)hai.cm,p  1...16S!.  a  Francis  Cori>be- 
sis,  Paris,  168.1).  The  loss  of  Crete  and  Sicily  it  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46. ..52.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  fc.econdary  evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius  (I.  ii  p.  21.  Ve- 
net.  1733),  George  Cedrenus(Compend.  p.  506.  ..508), and  John  Scylitzes  Cu- 
ropalota  (apud  Baron.  Annal.Eccles.  A.  D.  82/.  No.  24,  kc  ).  But  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  are  such  notorious  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality 
of  names.  ' 

81  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 251. ..256. 2o3...270.)  has  de-cr:bcd 
the  ravages  of  the  Andalusiaa  Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot  to  connect  tlicn\ 
^vith  the  conc^nest  of  Crete. 
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CHAP  tlon  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  in  the  bay  of 
Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led  them  to  a  more  desirable 
position  in  the  easteim  parts;  and  the  name  of  Candax,  their 
fortress  and  colony,  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  island, 
under  the  corrupt  and  modern  appellation  of  Candla.  The 
hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty; 
and  of  these,  only  one,  most  probablj'  Cydonia,  had  courage 
to  retain  the  substance  of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of 
their  navy ;  and  the  timbers  oi  mount  Ida  were  launched  into 
the  main.  During  an  hostile  period,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  attacked 
these  licentious  corsairs  with  fruitless  curses  and  ineffectual 
arms, 
andof  Sici-  The  loss  of  Sicily  *^  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  super:,ti- 
827  878  tious  rigour.  An  amorous  youth  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from 
her  cloyster,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and 
policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the 
Imperial  purple,  a  fltet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army 
of  seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  land- 
ed at  Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus  ;  but  af- 
ter some  partial  victories,  Syracuse  '^  was  delivered  by  the 
Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and  his  Af- 
rican friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their  turn  they  were  relieved 
by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia; 
the  largest  and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  re- 
duced, and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo  was  chosen 
for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  Saracens, 
Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had 
sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Cassar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her 
citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  for- 
merly resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood 

82  Ay,Mt  (r-ays  the  contmiiator  of  Theophanes,  1.  ii.  p.  51.)  ee  ruvret 
tra^psru'rct  iceci  TrXctTiy-uTepov  u'  tots  ypxcpetc-ci,  ©eoyvarkj  xcci  ci^  y^upxi 
(XSnTct  l.f^uv.  This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  ex'ant.  Mii- 
ratori  (  Ar.nali  d'Iralia,  torn.  vii.  p.  7.  19.  21,  &.c.)  has  added  some  circiimstan- 
tes  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 

83  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  TaticreJe  would  adapt  itself  nnich 
better  to  thi,s  epoch,  than  to  the  da^e  (  A.  D.  1005)  which  Voltaire  himself  has 
chosen.  Bur  •!  must  gently  re})roach  tiie  poet,  for  iiifu.-.ing  into  the  Greek  sub- 
jects the  spirit  of  mcdern  knights  and  ancient  republicans. 
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above  twenty  days  against  the  battering-rams  and  catapultce,  CHAP, 
the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers;  and  the  place  might  ^^^^.^^. 
have  been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial  fleet  had 
not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  building  a  church  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo, 
cast  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly 
peril  of  death  or  apostacy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant 
complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country.^'*  From 
the  Roman  conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now 
dwindled  to  the  primitive  isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  de- 
clined. Yet  the  relics  were  still  precious  ;  the  plate  of  the 
cathedral  weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver;  the  entire 
spoil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of  gold  (about 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling),  and  the  captives 
must  out-number  the  seventeen  thousand  Christians  who 
were  transported  from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  Afri- 
can servitude.  In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the 
Greeks  were  eradicated;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  ri- 
sing generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were  circumcised 
and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite 
caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued  from  the  harbours 
of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis  ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor 
could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of  the 
Csesars  and  Apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans  been  united, 
Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the 
empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost 
their  authority  in  the  West;  the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites 
usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa;  their  emirs  of  Sicily  as- 
pired to  independence  ;  and  the  design  of  conquest  and  do- 
minion was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  predatory  inroads.'* 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  name  of  Rome  invasion  of 
awakens  a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection.    A  fleet  of  v"°™^^ 

the  odrii" 

Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth  cens, 

84  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius,  is  transcribed  and  illustra- 
ted by  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  719,  Sec).  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in 
Vit.  Baril.  c.  69,  70.  p.  190... 192.)  mentions  the  loss  of  Syracuse  and  the  tri- 
umpVi  of  the  demons. 

85  The  e.xtracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  are  given  in  Abulfeda 
(  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  271.. -273),  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Italicarum.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist.des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,364.) 
has  added  some  important  facts. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Tyber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  hci* 
^"'^'      fallen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 

A  D  846  ^^  <3i"^d*  The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trem- 
bling people  J  but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  pro- 
tected them  against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lom- 
bards; but  the  Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  le- 
gend; and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings;  a  silver  altar  was  torn 
awav  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  if  the  bodies  of  the 
buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be  impu- 
ted to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens. 
In  their  course  along  the  Appian  way,  they  pillaged  Fundi 
and  besieged  Gayeta;  but  they  had  turned  aside  from  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the  Capitol  was  sa- 
ved from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same 
danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  j 
and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of  an 
African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their  Latin 
sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was  overthrown 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians:  they  meditated  the  res- 
toration of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  but  the  attempt  was  trea- 
sonable, and  the  succour  remote  and  precarious. ^^  Their 
distress  appeared  to  receive  some  aggra\ation  fi'om  the  death 
of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing  emer- 
gency superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election  ; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  of  pope  Leo  die  fourth*^  was  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  city. 

This  pontiff  was  born  a  Roman  ;  the  courage  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic  glov/ed  in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  country,  he  stood  erect,  like  one'ot  the  firm  arid 
lofty  columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of 

86  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romr-ns  (Gratianus,  magisler  miliiiim  et  Ro- 
man'i  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  Jeclaring,  Qjiia  Fraaci  nihil  nobis  boni 
faciunt,  neque  adjuritorium  prxbent,  sed  imagis  qua  nostra  sunt  violenter  tul- 
lunt.  Qjiare  non  advocatnus  Grxcos,  et  cum  cis  foedus  jiacis  componentes, 
Francorum  degem  et  gentem  de  nostro  regno  et  dominatione  expelliinus  ? 
Anastasius  in  Leone  IV.  p.  199. 

87  Voltaire  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  it.  c  38.  p.  124),  appears  to  be  remark- 
ably struck  with  the  character  of  pope  I.,eo  IV.  I  have  borrowed  his  gev.eral 
expression,  but  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me  with  a  more  dist.net: 
and  livelv  image. 
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the  Roman  foxum.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  were  conse-  CHAP, 
crated  to  the  purification  and  removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  ^'^^' 
and  processions,  and  to  all  the  solemn  offices  of  religion, 
which  served  at  least  to  heal  the  imagination,  and  restore 
the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The  public  defence  had  been 
long  neglected,  not  from  the  presumption  of  peace,  but  from 
the  disiress  and  poverty  of  the  times.  As  far  as  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure  would  al- 
low, the  ancient  walls  v/ere  repaired  by  the  command  of 
Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible  stations,  were 
built  or  renewed  ;  two  of  these  commanded  on  either  side 
the  T3'ber ;  and  an  iron  chain  Vv^as  drawn  across  the  stream 
to  impede  the  ascent  of  an  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were 
assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news,  that  the 
siege  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of  the  ene- 
my, with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the 
waves. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon  Victory 
them  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,^^  who  reign-  ^I;*!*'"'^" 
ed  in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an  A.  D.  849. 
army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refresh-  • 
ment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city ;  and  their 
discipline  and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient 
inroad,  but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.  But 
the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals 
of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gaye- 
tn,  Naples,  and  Amalfi ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their 
gallies  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of 
Cyesarius  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant 
youth,  who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens. 
Widi  his  principal  companions,  Caesarius  was  invited  to  the 
Lateran  palace,  and  the  dextrous  pontiff  affected  to  enquire 
their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  pro- 
vidential succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended  their 
fadier  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous 
deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet,  i-eceived  the  communion 

88  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364.  Cardonne, 
Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  sour  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  to;n.  ii.  p. 
i24,  25.  I  oliserve,  and  cannot  reconcile,  trie  dilVereuce  of  these  writtrt  in  ibc 
succession  of  the  Aglabites. 

VOL  VI.  5  M  ^ 
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CHAP,  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo, 
^^^'  that  the  same  God  who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  After 
a  similar  praver,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian  gallies,  which  pre- 
served their  advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  vic- 
tory inclined  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less  glori- 
ously decided  in  their  favour  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which 
confounded  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners. 
The  Christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour,  while 
the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the 
rocks  and  islands  of  an  hostile  shore.  Those  who  escaped 
from  shipwreck  and  hunger,  neither  found  nor  deserved 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword 
and  the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives; 
and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully  employed,  to  restore 
the  saci'ed  edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert. 
The  pontiff,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his 
gi-ateful  devotion  at  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  among 
•  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of 
pure  and  massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the 
fisherman  of  Gallilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  fourth  was  em- 
plo3^ed  in  the  defence  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state. 
The  churches  were  renewed  and  embellished :  near  four 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  consecrated  to  repair  the 
losses  of  St.  Peter ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a 
plate  of  gold  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds; 
embossed  with  the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and 
encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence 
reflects  less  glory  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than  the  patei-- 
nal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and  Ame- 
ria ;  and  transported  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  Centum- 
cellse  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea-shore.*^  By  his  liberality  a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the  falling  city  was  restored  for 
their  use,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  divided  among  the 

89  Beretti  (Chronographia  Italix  Medii  /E\\,  p.  106.  108),  has  illustrated 
Centumcella:,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leouina>  and  the  other  places  of  the  Roman 
diitchy. 
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new  settlers:  their  first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  CHAP, 
horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  re- 
venge against  the  Saracens,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the 
standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  nations  of  the  West  and  North 
who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  had  gradually  for- 
med the  large  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their 
various  habitations  were  distinguished,  in  the  language  of 
the  times,  as  the  schools  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the 
Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot  was  still 
open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  inclosing  it  with 
walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that  authority  could  command, 
or  charity  would  supply ;  and  the  pious  labour  of  four  years 
was  animated  in  every  season,  and  at  ever}^  hour,  by  the 
presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The  love  of  fame,  a 
generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be  detected  in  the  name 
of  the  Leon'me  city^  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Vatican,  yet F«"nclatlon 
the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with  Christian  pCj^j^g  j-ity, 
nance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  -^-  D-  ^•'^• 
and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  the  songs 
of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  litanies;  the  walls 
were  besprinkled  with  holy  water  j  and  the  ceremony  was 
concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  under  the  guardian  care  of  the 
apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new 
Rome  might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  im- 
pregnable.'" 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  The  Amo- 
v/as  one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  ,"^"  ^^^"^ 
reigned  at  Constantinople  during  the  middle  age.   In  ofTen-  Theophilus 
sive  or  defensive  war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  ^j[^j.j.g,j^°" 
against  the  Saracens,  formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  A.  D.  838. 
the  enemy  in  his  losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  ex- 
peditions he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure 
town  of  Sozopetra  ;  the  casual  birth-place  of  the  caliph  Mo- 
tassem,  whose  father  Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war 
by  the  most  favourite  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  The  re- 

90  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicler,  do  nor  r.fTord  much  instruciion 
(see  the  Aunals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi).  Our  authentic  and  conte;npora.ry 
g^iiide  for  the  Popes  of  the  ninth  century,  is  Anastasiiis,  librarian  of  the  Roman 
churcli.  His  life  cf  Leo  IV.  contains  twenty-Four  pages  (p.  175. ..199.  edit  Pa- 
ris) ;  and  if  a  great  part  consists  of  superstitious  triik's,  we  must  blan.e  or 
•omixiead  his  hero,  who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 
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CII.VP.    volt  of  a  Persian  impostor  employed  at  that  moment  the 
"  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only  intercede  in  favour 

of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowledged  some  degree 
of  filial  affection.  These  solicitations  determined  the  em- 
peror to  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra 
was  levelled  widi  the  ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners  were 
i-narked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thou- 
sand female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the  adjacent 
territoiT'  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of  Abbas  in- 
voked, in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motassem  ;  and 
the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honour  of  her  kins- 
man to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance 
of  the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Circassia  ;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised 
his  military  talents  ;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the 
name  of  Octonary^^  the  most  meritorious  are  the  eight  bat- 
tles which  he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Ko- 
ran. In  this  personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  were  recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the 
Turkish  hords:  his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we 
should  deduct  some  m}riads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables;  and  the  expense  of  the 
armament  was  computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  as- 
semblv,  the  Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the 
high  road  of  Constantinople :  Motassem  himself  commanded 
the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas,  who, 
in  the  trial  of  the  firstadvcnturcs,might  succeed  with  the  more 
giorv,  or  fail  with  the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  in- 
jury, the  caliph  prepai'cd  to  retaliate  a  similar  affront.  The  fa- 
ther of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium^^  in  Phr3'gia  : 
the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  house  had  been  adorned 
with  privileges  and  monuments;  and  v/hatever  might  be  the 

91  The  same  number  was  applied  to  the  following  circumstance  in  the  life 
of  Morasr.em ;  he  was  the  dghth  of  the  Ahbassides ;  he  reigned  eight  years, 
eight  monihs,  and  eight  days ;  left  eight  sons,  eight  daughters,  eight  thousand 
slaves,  eight  millions  of  gold. 

9'2  Aiuorium  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geograj)hers,  and  totally  for- 
gotten in  theRciTian  itineraries.  After  the  si.Kth  century,  it  became  an  e])isco- 
jial  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  cf  the  new  Galatia  (Carol.  Scto  Paulo, 
Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  234).  The  cicy  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  if  we  should 
read  Ammwia,  not  Anguria,  in  the  te.\t  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  236.) 
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indifFerence  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  CHAP, 
of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  ^^^• 
The  name  of  Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the 
Saracens  ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united  under 
the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the 
wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain 
resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the 
more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and  battle, 
the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drevi-'  near, 
the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman  eye 
more  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins  ;  but  the  event 
of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national 
troops.  The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  bv  the  swords 
of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  olitained  service  and 
settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were  re- 
pulsed and  vanquished,  but  it  was  bj'  the  arrows  of  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry;  and  had  not  their  bow-strings  been  damped  and 
relaxed  by  the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians  could 
have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Doryleeum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days  ; 
and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave 
the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this 
discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the 
fate  of  Amorium :  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises;  and  detained  the  Roman 
ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  gi'eat  revenge.  They 
had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his  shame.  The  vigorous 
assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  encountered  by  a  faithful  go- 
vernor, a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people ;  and  the 
Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor 
had  not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place 
which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull. 
The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting 
rigour:  tired,  rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  re- 
turned to  his  new  palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bagdad,  while  the  unfortunate^^  Theophilus  implored  the 

93  In  the  East  he  was  styled  Atirt';^;'j{  (ContimiatorTheojihan.  l.iii.  p.  84); 
but  such  was  the  i!i;noiance  of  the  West,  that  his  ambassadors,  in  piibUc  dis- 
course, might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quasadvcrsus  exteras  bellando  gentes 
coclitus  fucrat  assecutus.  (Annalist.  Bertinian,  apud  Vagi,  toui.  iii.p.  720). 
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CHAP,    tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  his  Western  rival  the  emperor  of 
^^^^'     the   Franks.     Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  perished:  their  loss  had  been  re- 
venged by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  Christians,  and 
the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  captives,  who  were 
treated  as  the  most  ati'ocious  criminals.     Mutual  necessity 
could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prison- 
ers -y^*  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict  of  the  two 
empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war  without 
mercy.     Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field;  those  Avho 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hopeless 
servitude,  or  exquisite  torture  ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  re- 
lates, with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens 
of  Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of 
boiling  oil.^^   To  a  point  of  honour  Motassemhad  sacrificed 
a  flourishing  city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  millions.     The  same  caliph  descended  from  his 
horse,  and  dirtied  his  robe  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  who,  with  his  laden  ass  had  tumbled  into  a 
ditch.  On  which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most 
pleasure,  when  he  v/as  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.'^ 
Disorders       With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glory 
Turkish      ^^  ^'^^  family  and  nation  expired.     When  the  Arabian  con- 
guards,       querors  had  spread  themselves   over  the  East,   and  were 
841.. .8ro   mingled  with  the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
^^-       thev  insensibly  lost  the  freeboni  and  martial  virtues  of  the 
desart.     The  courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of 
discipline  and  prejudice;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm 
had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were 

94  Abulphavagias  (Dynast. p.  167,  IP8.)  relates  one  of  these  singular  trans- 
actions on  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lamns  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of  the  two  em- 
pires, and  one  day's  journey  westward  of  larsus  (d'Anville,  Geographic  An- 
cienne,  toni.  ii.  p.  91).  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  si-xty  Moslems,  eight 
hundred  women  and  children,  one  hundred  confederates,  were  exchanged  for 
an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  They  passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
brid""e,  and  when  they  reached  their  respeeiive  friends,  they  shouted  Allah 
Acbar,  and  Kyrie  Eki'-.on.  INIany  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably 
among  them,  but  in  the  same  year  (  A.  H.  231),  the  most  illustrious  of  them, 
the  forty-two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 

95  Constantin.  Porphyrcgenitus,  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  61  p.  186.  The.se  Sara- 
cens were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and  renegadoes. 

96  For  Theophilus,  Motasseni,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  Continua^or 
of  Theophancs  (l.siii.p  77.. . 84),  Genesius  (1.  iii.p.24...34),  CedrenusCp.528  .. 
532),  Elmacin  (Hibt.  Saracen. p.  ISO),  Ab".lpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  165,166), 
Abnlfeda  (Anual.  Moslem,  p.  191),  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p. 
639,  640). 
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recruited  in  those  climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valour  is   CHAP. 

I II 
the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production.  Of  the  Turks^^  who  ^^^^^ 

dwelt  beyond  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  ei- 
ther taken  in  war,  or  purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in 
the  exercises  of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Maho- 
metan faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  round  the 
throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  do- 
minion of  the  palace  and  the  provinces.  Motassem,  the  first 
author  of  this  dangerous  example,  introduced  into  the  capi- 
tal above  fifty  thousand  Ttu-ks :  their  licentious  conduct 
provoked  the  public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  sol- 
diers and  people  induced  the  caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad, 
and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the  camp  of  his  Barba- 
rian favourites  at  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues 
above  the  city  of  Peace.^*  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jea- 
lous and  cruel  tyrant:  odious  to  his  subjects, he  cast  himself 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  sti-angers,  and  these  strangers,  ambiti- 
ous and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the  rich  promise  of  a 
revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or  at  least  in  the  cause  of  his 
son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and 
the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords 
which  he  had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his 
life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a  father's 
blood,  MontafFer  was  triumphantly  led;  but  in  a  reign  of  six 
months,  he  found  only  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If 
he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  represented  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes;  if  his  days 
were  abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity 
to  a  parricide,  who  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that 
he  had  lost  both  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come.  After 
this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and 
walking-staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn  away  by  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  created,  deposed, 
and  murdered  three  commanders  of  the  faithful.    As  often 

97  M.  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in  the 
gulph  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that  these 
Turks  are  the  Hoei-ke,  alias  the  Kao-tche,  or  higk-iva^goits ;  that  they  were  di- 
vided into  fifteen  hords,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the  dominions  of  the  caliphs 
and  Samanides,  &c.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  1...33  124. ..131). 

98  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Sumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanciful  title 
of  Ser-men-rdi,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight  (d'Herbelot,  Bibli- 
•theque  Orientale,  p.  808.  dA'uville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p. 97,  98. 
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CHAP,  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice, 
"  ■  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the 
scorching  sun,  beaten  ^\'ith  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase, by  the  abdication  of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of 
inevitable  fate. 99  At  length,  hov/ever,  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest was  spent  or  diverted:  the  Abbassides  returned  to  the 
less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad;  the  insolence  of  the 
Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more  skilful  hand,  and 
their  numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in  foreign  war- 
fare. But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught  to  trample 
on  the  successors  of  the  prophet;  and  the  blessings  of  do- 
mestic peace  v/ere  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of  strength  and 
discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs  of  military  despo- 
tism, that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  praetorians  of 
Rome.iQo 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  busi- 
ness, the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge,  of  the  age,  it  burnt 
with  concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the 
congenial  spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of 
prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the 
wishes,  and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason, 
of  fanaticism,  might  believe  that,  after  the  successive  mis- 
sions of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Maho- 
met, the  same  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a 
still  more  perfect  and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of  Car- 
math,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incomprehensible  style  of  the 
Guide,  the  Director,  the  Demonstration,  the  Word,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the  Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had 
conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 

99  Take  a  Kpecin.en,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz  .  Correptum  pedibus 
petrahimt,  et  sudibus  probe  periiiulcant,  et  spoliatuni  laceries  vestibus  in  sole, 
collocant,  pr?c  cuius,  acerriino  :cstu  pedes  alternis  attollebat  et  demittebat. 
Adbtantiuni  aliquls  niiscro  colaphoscontinuo  ingerebat,  quos  ilie  objectismaii- 

ibusavenere  studebat Ciiio  facto  traditustortori  fuittntoquetriduocibo 

potoque  prohibittis  .  .  .  .  Suftbcatus,  &c.  (Abulfeda,  p.206.)  Of  the  caliph 
Mohtadi,  he  says,  cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundebant,  testicqlosque 
pedibus  coiiculcabant  (p.  208). 

100  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motavvakkel,  Mostanser,  Mostain, 
Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  d'Herbelot,  and  the 
now  familiar  Annals  of  Elniacin,  Abulpharagius,  aud  Abulfeda. 
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tlst,  and  of  the  anojel  Gabriel.     In  his  mystic  volume,  the    CHAP; 

•  •  I II 

precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a  more  spiritual  sense;  ^J_|^ 

he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage  ; 
allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food; 
and  nourished  the  fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic 
crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cula;  a 
timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect;  and 
the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after  his  per- 
son had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world.  His  twelve  apos- 
tles dispersed  themselves  among  the  Bedoweens,  "  a  race 
"  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda,  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of 
"  religion;"  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to 
threaten  Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians 
were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since  they  disclaimed  the  title  of 
the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred  the  worldly  pomp  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.     They  were  susceptible  of  discipline, 
since  they  vowed  a  blind  and  absolute  submission  to  their 
Imam,  who  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice 
of  God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claim- 
ed the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ;  the  most  flagitious 
sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobedience;  and  the 
brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed  in  the  province  of  T^eir  mi- 
Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of  pioits, 
the   desart  were  subject  to   the  sceptre,  or  rather  to   the  ann^lP' 
sword,  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher;  and  these  re- 
bellious Imams  could  muster  in  the  field  an  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  fanatics.     The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neither 
asked  nor  accepted  quarter;  and  the  diff'erence  between  them, 
in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  change  which 
three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  character 
of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  every  ac- 
tion; the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec^  of  Cufa  and  Bassora, 
were  taken  and  pillaged ;  Bagdad  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his  palace. 
In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no  more  than  five  hundred 
horse.     By  the  special  order  of  Moctader,  the  bridges  had 
iDeen  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was 
VOL.  VI.  3  N 
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CHAP,  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His 
^^^"^  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  or  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu  Ta- 
her  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape. 
"  Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  :  three 
"  such  men  as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host:"  at  the  same 
instant,  turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded 
the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap 
into  the  Tigris,  and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down 
a  precipice.  They  obeyed  without  a  murnmr.  "  Relate," 
continued  the  Imam,  "  what  you  have  seen:  before  the 
"  evening  your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs." 
Before  the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised  and  the  menace 
was  executed.  The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sancti- 
fied by  their  aversion  to  the  worship  of  Mecca:  they  robbed 
a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  twenty  thousand  devout  Mos- 
lems v/ere  abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year  they  suffered  the  pilgrims 
to  proceed  without  interruption  ;  but,  in  the  festival  of  de- 
Theypil-  votion,  Abu  Taller  stormed  the  holy  city,  and  trampled  on 
ca^^A.  D.  ^^'^  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometaa  faith.  Thirty 
thousand  citizens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword;  the 
sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  three  thou- 
sand dead  bodies;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place;  the  veil 
of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious  sectaries ; 
and  the  black  stone,  the  first  i^nonument  of  the  nation,  was 
borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of 
sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  continued  to  infest  the  confines 
of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthu- 
siasm had  withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples  or  their 
avarice  again  opened  the  pilgrimageof  Mecca,  and  restored 
the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba;  and  it  is  needless  to  enquira 
into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords 
they  were  finally  extirpated.  The  sect  of  the  Carmathians 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs."** 

101  For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians,  consult  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
219.  2?4.  229.  231.  238.  241.  243),  Abulpharagius  (Dvnast.  p.  179.. .182), 
Ahulfeda(Aiinal.  Moslem,  p.  218,  219,  &.c.  245.265.  274),  and  d'Herhelot 
(BibliothequeOrientale,  p.  256.. .258. 633).  I  iind  some  inconsistencies  of  theo- 
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The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weight  and    CHAP, 
magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon  might     ^^^■ 

proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  East  „      ,     r 
JIT  Revolt  ot 

and  the  West,  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet  the  pro- 
square  ;^°2  yet  I  suspect,  that  in  both  those  games,  he  was  ^'"l^'b 
guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive,  that  in  the  800. ..936, 
distant  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  first  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  Abbassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of 
despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the  full  majesty 
of  the  prince;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  re- 
lax the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  passive 
subject  to  enquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  civil 
government.  He  who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom  wor- 
thy to  reign;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  pea- 
tsant  perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
courage  and  capacity.    The  viceroy  of  a  remote  kingdom, 
aspires  to  secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of  his  preca- 
rious trust;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign;  and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at 
once  the  object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change 
was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph 
■were  content  with  their  vicarious  title  ;  while  they  solicited 
for  themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant, 
and  still  maintained  on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers, 
the  name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power,  they  as- 
sumed the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty  ;  the   alternative 
of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely 
on  their  will;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were 
reserved  for  local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead 
of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the 
prophet  were  flattered  Avith  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some 
pounds  of  musk  and  amber.  "^^ 

log>'  and  chronology,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  nor  of  much  importance  to 
reconcile. 

102  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  57.  in  Hist.  ShahiUidii. 

103  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  einpire  may  be  studied  in  the  Annals  of 
Elmacin,  Abi.lpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  proper  years,  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  d'Herbelot,  under  tb.e  proper  names.  The  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes 
(Hist.  desHuns,  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  general  chronology  of  the  East,  interppcrfed 
with  some  historical  anecdotes  ;  but  his  attachment  to  natioi^l  blood  has  some" 
times  confounded  the  order  of  time  and  place. 
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CHAP.        After  the  revolt  of  Spain,  from  the  temporal  and  spiritual 

^  supremacy  of  tlie  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobe- 

„,,    .   ,       dicnce  broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.    Ibrahim,  the 

1  he  mde-  i  _    _  ' 

pendent  son  of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun, 
The^A'^h-  bequeathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites  the  inheritance 
bites,  of  his  name  and  power.    The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  ca- 

800  ..941.  hphs  dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with 
The  Edri-   poison  the  founder  of  the  Edrisites,^°'*  who  erected  the  king- 
A.  D.     dom  and  city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean. '°* 
829.. .907.  jj^  ^\yQ  East,  the  first  dvnastv  was  that  of  the  Taherites  :'°^ 

The  fa-  .  ,'  ' 

herites,  the  posterity  of  the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
ci^'  o-ro   the  sons  of  Harun,  had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  suc- 

t)lj...O/-i. 

cess  the  cause  of  Almamon  the  younger  brother.  He  was 
sent  into  honourable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  ;  and  the  independence  of  his  successors,  who  reign- 
ed in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by 
their  modest  and  respectful  demeanour,  the  happiness  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were 
supplanted  by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the 
annals  of  the  East,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from 
TheSoffa-  whence  the  name  oi Soffarides )  for  the  profession  of  a  rob- 
''  a'  D  ^^^*  ^"  ^  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sis- 
872.. .902.  tan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt, 
which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue.  Salt,  among  the 
Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality,  and  the  pious  robber 
immediately  retired  without  spoil  or  damage.  The  discover}^ 
of  this  honourable  behaviour  recommended  Jacob  to  pardon 
and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at  first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last 
for  himself,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the  residence  of 

104  The  Aglabites  a;nd  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de  Car- 
donnc  (Hist,  de  rAtVique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1...63). 

105  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  ir.ust  criticise  the  inaccuracies  of  M. 
de  Guignes  (torn  i.  j).  359.)  concerning  rlie  Edrisites.  1.  The  dynasty  and  city 
of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  173,  since  the  founder 
was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  descendant  of  Ali,  who  fled  from  Mecca  in  the 
year  168.  2.  This  founder,  Edris  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  nii- 
probable  age  of  120  years,  A.  H.  313,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. 3.  The  dynasty  ended  A.  H.  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is 
fixed  bv  the  historian  of  the  Huns.  See  the 'accurate  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  p. 
158,  159.  185.  238. 

106  The  dynasties  ef  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rise  of  that  of 
the  Samanides,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin  version  of  IMir- 
chond;  yet  the  most  interesungfacts  had  already  been  drained  by  the  diligence 
of  M.  d'Herbclot. 
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die  Abbassides.    On  his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the  con-    CHAP, 
queror  was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to 
the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  ;  and  beside  him   on  a  table 
were  exposed  a  naked  scymetar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and 
a  bunch  of  onions.  "  If  I  die,"  said  he,  "  your  master  is  de- 
*'  livered  from  his  fears.    If  I  live,  this  must  determine  be- 
*'  tween  us.  If  I  am  vanquished,  I  can  return  without  reluc- 
"  tance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth."    From  the  height 
where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have  been  so  soft  or 
harmless:  a  timely  death  secured  his  own  repose  and  that 
of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the 
retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan.     The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend,  too 
proud  to  forgive :  they  invited  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Samanldes^  who  passed  the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand  horse,  The  Sa- 
so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ;  so  brave,  that  they  ™^'  ^' 
vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times  more  numerous  874. ..999. 
than  their  own.    The  captive  Amrou  was  sent  in  chains,  a 
grateful  offering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad  ;  and  as  the  victor 
was  content  with  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana  and  Cho- 
rasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  caliphs.    The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the  race 
of  Toidun  and  Ihlilcl^^''   These  Barbarians,  in  religion  and  The  Tou- 
manners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emerged  from  the     ^  ^ 
bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  command  and  868.. .905. 
an  independent  throne:  their  names  became  famous  and  for-dites, 

niidable  in  their  time  :  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent     -^  ^• 
J  •  r,-i-  ,  •  I.-       934...968. 

dynasties  coniessed,  either  m  words  or  actions,  the  vanity 

of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death-bed  implored  ihe  mercy 
of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  power: 
the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eye 
the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were 
educated  in  the  vices  of  kings  ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides  during  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of  their  empire,  Me- 
sopotamia, with  the  imporiant  citie^i  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo, 

107  M.  de  Guigncs  (Hist,  des  Huns,  toni.  iii.  p.  124. ..1)4  )  has  exhausted 
the  Toulonides  and  IkshiJiies  of  E^ypt,  and  thrown  some  light  on  the  Car- 
niathiaus  and  Hamadanites. 
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CHAP,    was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Kamct" 
dan.    The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat  without  a  blush, 
Tlie  Ha-     ^^^^  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beaut^-,  their 
niadan;t.-3,  tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  va- 
...1001.       Jour:  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the 
Hamadanites,  exhibitfi  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  par- 
ricide. At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was 
The  Bo-     agiiin  usurped  by  the  d}'nasty  of  the  Bowides^  by  the  sword 
A.  D.'qSo  <^f  three  brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  stvled 
...1005.       the  support  and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  them- 
selves.   Under  their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Per- 
sia revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  P^ahomet,  were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of 
the  East. 
Fallen  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 

caliphi  of  rii'iih  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  de- 
Bagdad,     served  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  :^**'  the  last  (says 

A.  D  . 

936,  ike.   Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the 

learned:  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  re- 
presented the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
Aficr  him,  the  lords  of  tlic  Eastern  world  v/ere  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  miser)'-,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults 
of  a  servile  condition.  The  revolt  of  the  provinces  circum- 
scribed their  dominions  within  the  wails  of  Bagdad ;  but  that 
capital  still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their 
past  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  op- 
pressed by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which  had  formerly 
been  i-eplenished  by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of  nations.  Their 
idleness  was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy.  Under 
the  n-iask  of  piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  HanbaP"^  invaded 

108  Hie  est  ultinn'.s  chalifah  qui  mulinm  afque  sxpius  pro  concione  perora- 
rit  ....  Fuit  e'iam  ultlniiis  qui  oiium  cum  eruditis  et  facetis  homiiiibus  t'allere 
hilariterquea^^eve  solerct.  Ul  imus  tandein  chalifarum  cui  sumius,  sripendia, 
reditu"-,  et  thesauri,  culiux,  cKteraque  omr.is  uulica  pompa  priorurn  chalit'anim 
ad  iustar  coiTiparala  nieriat.  Videliimus  eniiii  pavillo  postquaui  indiguiset  ser- 
vilibus  l"'.d:briise\agitati,  qiiam  ad  huntiiein  forrunam  ultimuntqiie  contemp- 
tum  abjecti  fui-rlnt  hi  quondam  poientisbimi  totius  rerraruni  Oncnialium  orbis 
domini.  AbuUed.  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  this  passage  as  the 
manner  and  tone  of  Abulfeda,  bat  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more 
properl)  to  Reiske.  The  Arabian  historian  (p.  255.  257- 261..  269.  283,  Sec.) 
lias  supplied  me  w.th  the  most  interesting  facts  of  this  paragraph. 

109  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  shevvedhiuiself  of  a  more  indul- 
gent and  teleiating  sjjirit.  Ahnu^d  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four 
orthodox  seels,  was  born  at  Bagdad  A.  H.  164,  and  died  there  A.  H.  241. 
He  fought  and  buffered  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  creation  of  the  Koran. 
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the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  pie-  CHAP. 

'  •  LII 

beians  and  princes,  spilt  the  wine,  broke  the  instrunients,  beat  ^..^^ 
the  musicians,  and  dishonoured,  Vv'ith  infamous  suspicions, 
the  associates  of  ever}'  handsome  youth.  In  each  profession, 
which  allowed  room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary, 
the  other  an  antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were 
awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  de- 
nied their  title  and  cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbulent 
people  could  only  be  repressed  by  a  military  force;  but  who 
could  satisfy  the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mer- 
cenaries themselves?  The  African  and  the  Turkish  guards 
drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and  the  chief  com- 
manders, the  emirs  al  Omra,"°  imprisoned  or  deposed  their 
sovereigns,  and  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and 
haran.  If  the  caliphs  escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any 
neighbouring  prince,  their  deliverance  was  a  change  of  ser- 
vitude, till  they  were  prompted  by  despair  to  invite  the  Bo- 
wides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  silenced  the  factions  of 
Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms.  The  civil  and  military 
powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldowlat,  the  second  of  the 
three  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expense 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on  the  fortieth  day, 
at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Chorasan,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph  was  dragged 
from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was 
pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of 
the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station  of  danger  and 
disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs 
resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive 
times.  Despoiled  of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they  fast- 
ed, they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Sonnites;  they  performed  with  zeal  and  knowledge,  the 
functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  charactei*.  The  respect  of 
nations  still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  cra- 

110  The  office  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emir  al  Omra,  Im perator  Im- 
peratoruiTi,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Rahdi,aud  which  emerged  at  length  in  the 
Bowides  and  Seljukides:  vectigalibus,  et  tributis  et  cuviis  per  omnes  regiones 
praefecit,  jussitque  in  omnibus  suggestls  nominisejus  in  concionibusmentionem 
fieri  (^  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  199).  It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmacin 
(p.  254,  255). 
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CHAP,  clcs  cif  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  falthfulj  and  the  weak- 
ness or  division  oi  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the  Ab- 
bassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  their  misfortunes 
had  been  embittered  by  the  trium])h  of  the  Fatimites,  the 
real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  Africa,  these  successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egvpt 
and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides;  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  hum- 
ble pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
Enterprises  j^  ^\-yQ  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
Greeks,  elapsed  after  the  v/ar  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hos- 
A.  D.  960.  tjig  transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some 
inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and 
indelible  hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convul- 
sed and  broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethar- 
gy by  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine 
empire,  since  the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed 
in  peace  and  dignity ;  and  they  might  encounter  with  their 
entire  strength  the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was 
assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Maho- 
•  metau  faith.  The  lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the 
death  of  the  Saracens,'"  were  applied  in  the  public  accla- 
mations to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the 
Reduction  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate 
station  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced 
the  island  of  Crete,  and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who 
had  so  long  defied,  with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire.^^^  His  military  genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct 
and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  so  often  failed  with 
loss  and  dishonour.  The  Saracens  were  confounded  by  the 
landing  of  his  troops  on  safe  and  level  bridges,  which  he 
cast  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore.  Seven  months  were  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the  despair  of  the  native 
Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren 

111  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  embittered  by  his  uneasy  situa- 
tion, suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applicable  to  Nice- 
phorus  than  the  vaiii  titles  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit  Stella  niatutina,  surgit 
Eons,  reverberat  obtutu  soils  radios,  palladi  Saracenoruiu  mors,  Nicephorus 

t^£06>V, 

112  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Zonaras,  x-xi  n  ftaj,  Stc.  (torn.  ii. 
1.  xvi.  p.  197),  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Crete  was  completely  and  finally 
subdued  Ijy  Nicephorus  Phocas  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  87o...S75.  Meursius, 
Crc;a,  1.  iii.  c.  ?.  toin.  i'li.  p.  46-1,  465). 
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of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  and,  after  the  massy  wall  and  double  CHAP, 
ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  an  hopeless  conflict  ^'^*" 
was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city. 
The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  submis- 
sive people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the  baptism  of  the 
conqueror.^  ^•^  Constantinople  applauded  the  long-forgotten 
pomp  of  a  triumph  ;  but  the  Imperial  diadem  was  the  sole 
reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition, 
of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  j'oungcr  Romanus,  the  fourth  in  The  East- 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania  quests  of 
successively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  Nicephoms 

Pll.0C3.S 

John  Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  and  John 
the  guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  Zmusces, 
twelve  years  of  their  military  command  form  the  most  splen-  963. ..975. 
did  period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.   The  subjects  and  con- 
federates, whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  an  eneni}^,  two  hundred  thousand  strong  ;  and  of 
these  about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  :"  + 
a  train  of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march  ;  and 
their  evening  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure 
of  iron  spikes.   A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is 
nothing  more  than  an  anticipation  of  v/hat  would  have  been 
effected  in  a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall 
briefly  prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from 
the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desartof  Bagdad.  The  sieges 

of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  first  exerciiied  the  skill  Conquest 
.  of  Cilica. 

and  perseverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment, 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the 

double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  river  Sa- 

rus,  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined  to 

death  or  slavery,"*  a  surprising  degree  of  population,  which 

113  A  Greek  life  of  St.  Nicon  the  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza  li- 
brary, and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond  for  the  use  of  Cardinal 
Baronius.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light  on  Crete  and  I'elo- 
ponnesus  in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the  ne\.'ly  recovered  island,  fadisde- 
tesuinds  Agarenorum  supersiitionis  vestigiis  adhuc  [jlenam  ac  refertam  .  .  . 
but  the  victorious  missionary,  perhaps  witli  some  carnal  ad,  ad  baptismum 
omries  verxque  fidei  disciplinam  pepulit.  Ecclesiis  per  totan\  insulam  sedifica- 
tis,  &c.  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  961). 

114  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  278, 279.  Liutprand  was  disposed  to  depre- 
ciate the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against  Assyria  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

115  Ducenra  fere  millia  hominum  numerabat  urbs  (Abiilfeda,  Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  231.)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Mafifa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Mamista, 
as  It  is  corruptly,  or  pcihaps  nlore  correctly,  styled  in  the  middle  ages  (Wes- 

TOL.    VI.  3    O 
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CHAP,  must  at  least  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  dis- 
^^^"  trlcts.  They  were  surrounded  and  taken  by  assault ;  but 
Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famuie  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  honourable  terms 
than  they  were  mortified  by  the  distant  and  unprofitable 
view  of  the  naval  succours  of  Egj'pt.  They  v/ere  dismissed 
with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria  ;  a  part  of  the 
old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion  ;  and 
the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by  a  new  colony. 
But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable  ;  the  pulpit  was 
delivered  to  the  flames  ;  many  ricli  crosses  of  gold  and 
gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made  a  grateful 
offering  to  the  piety  or  avarice  of  the  emperor;  and  he  trans- 
ported the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which  were  fix- 
ed in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument  of 

Invasion     ]^\^  victor}'.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  narrow 
of  Syria,  .-a  i  -n  •  n 

passes  or  mount  Amanus,  the  two  Koman  prmces  repeatedly 

carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Sp'Ia.  Yet,  instead  of  as- 
saulting the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  superstition  of 
Nicephorus  appeai'ed  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  . 
East:  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a  line 
of  circumvallation;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and  instructed  his 
lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience,  the  return  of  spring. 
But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  ad- 
venturous subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  approach- 
ed the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling-ladders,  occupied  two 
adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure  of  multi- 
tudes, and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved 
by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  support  of  his  reluctant  chief. 
Recovery  'pj-^g  f^j-g^  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided;  the  reign 
of  Cssar  and  of  Christ  was  restored  ;  and  the  efforts  of  an 
hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria  and  the 
fleets  of  Afric,  were  consumed  without  effect  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject  to 
Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded  his 
past  glory  b}"  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately 
palace  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 

selinr^;  Itiiierar.  p.  580).  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme  pojnilousness  z.  few 
yeav  :'f'er  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo,  y  yctp  ■7r6Xv7rXr,6ioi.  ^pccra 
reis  KiPi(|<  ^eif^xpo!(i  e^iy  (Tactica,  c.  xviii.  in  Meursii  Oper.  torn.  vi.  p. 
.817). 
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seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  four-    CHAP, 
teen  hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  r,nd 
gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their 
battering-rams ;  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.     Their  retreat  exaspe- 
rated the   quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted ;  and,  while 
they  furiously  charged  each  other  in  the  market-place,  they 
were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common 
enemy.    The  male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword;  ten 
thousand  youths  were  led  into  captivity ;  the  weight  of  the 
precious  spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number  of  the 
beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ; 
and,  after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans 
marched  away  from  the  naked  and  bleeding  city.     In  their 
Syrian  inroads  they  commanded  the  husbandmen  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  that  they  themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season, 
might  reap  the  benefit :  more  than  an  hundred  cities  were 
reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal 
moschs  were  committed  to  the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.     The  classic  names  of 
Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the 
list  of  conquest :  the  emperor  Zimisces  encamped  in  the 
Paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted  the  ransom  of  a  sub- 
missive people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Phceni- 
cia.    Since  the  da5-s  of  Heraclius,  the  Euphrates,  beloAv  the  Passage  of 
passage  of  mount  Taurus,  had  been  impervious,  and  almost  p\^i.^tes. 
invisible,  to  the  Greeks.     The  river  yielded  a  free  passage 
to  the  victorious  Zimisces ;  and  the  historian  may  imitate 
the  speed  with  which  he  overran  the  once  famous  cities  of 
Samosata,  Edessa,  Martyropolis,  Amida,"^  and  Nisibis, 
the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tigris.     His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  grasp- 
ing the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,^^^  a  well-known  name, 

116  The  text  of  I.eo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta  and  Myc- 
tarshn,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis  (Miafarekin.  See  AbuU 
feda,  Genc;raph.  p.  245.  vers.  Rciskc).  Of  the  former,  Leo  observes,  urbs 
munita  et  illustris ;  of  the  latter,  clara  atqvie  conspicua  opibusque  et  pecore, 
reliquis  ejus  provinciis  urbibus  atque  oppidis  longe  prxstans. 

117  Uc  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agareiiorumque  regiam  cverteret  .  .  .  aiiint 
enim  urbiiim  qua;  usquani  sunt  ac  toto  orbe  existunt  felicissimam  esse  aiiroque 
ditissimam  (Leo  Diacon,  api'.d  Pagium,  toni.  iv.  p.  34).  This  splendid  des- 
cription suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan, 
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CHAP,   under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  concealed  the  capital 

T  IT 

of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the  fugitives  had 
ah-eady  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  the  fancied 
riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice 
Danger  of  and  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayfers  of  the 
Bagdad,  people,  and  the  stern  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bo- 
wides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  The  helpless  Modii  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  reve- 
nues, and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable 
to  support.  The  emir  was  inexorable  ;  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  was  sold;  and  the  paltiy  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the 
apprehensions  of  Bagdad  was  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  :  thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desart  of  Mesopo- 
tamia; and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with 
Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed, 
in  his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundi*ed 
myriads  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  had 
been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and 
overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martjTs  ;  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  in- 
adequate to  the  support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these 
extensive  conquests,  Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  w^as  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and  use- 
ful accession  to  the  Roman  empire."^ 

the  true  Ecbatana  (d'Anville.  Geog.  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  237),  cr  Tauris, 
which  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana, 
in  tlie  same  indeiiuite  sease,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero 
pro  lege  Manilla,  c.  4.)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

118  Seethe  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abiilfeda,  from  A. 
H.  351,  to  A.  H.  361 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephoriis  Phocas  and  John  Zimis- 
ces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras  tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  199.  1.  xvii.  215.)  and 
Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  649...684).  Their  manifold  defects  are  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  MS.  historj-  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the 
Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a  Latin  version  (Critica,  tom. 
iii.  p.  873.  tom.  iv.  p.  27). 
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